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Thia currlculm Kuld* is tte rssul+. of « wed for » hij^ 
unlfooinl'tiy' ia th* tssching of writing sl ei ll a »t the sMior hifp 
school IsTsl^ bob even mors importaot, to fill s void In the pro- 
fsssloRsl training of tsachsrs of English * 

Thouflh sons tsachsrs havs adeqwts backgrounds in area of lang- 
mgs arts, national studies indicats that ths majority ^ 

l^tla* if any, formal training in the teaching of *his Ijaiw^t 
skill* At least more teachers fe^ lass secure in tea ching uritlng 
than tiiey do in the teaching, for exa»«ae, of literature and grawaar. 

Practically aU members of the St. Louis Paris English Department 
contributed portions of the material found in this publication, but 
special acknowledgement foi? its final form is due Hr# David Litsey, 
Chairman of the Englieh Department* 

The St# Louis Park School Board is to be commended for its recog- 
nition of the need for this publicatd.on* The appropriatieux of 
necessary funds for its preparation is deeply appreciated by the 
entire staff. 

We are confident that this guide will be in constant use and 
ultimately result in benefits to the students of St# Louis Baric 
Senior Higti School through imperoved instructional practices.^ 



Edward Foltner 

Director of Secondary Education 

Harold R# Enestvedt 
Superintendent of Schools 
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vosehord 

Thin 8tqtt«ntl«t CcNaposltitni Ouid# v«pv#t«fitt tht fniitioii of i^t a 
too yoaro ago ifttil a wild dtaatt. Pariiapa ava«i today it nill aoa» to 
nany a ytoaumptuoua and yranatore bit of yadagbgy. Tb tha tifonty-tliraa 
taaehara atio hava apaut too acadamtc yaara and tha battar part of otia mmmmt 
in dfivalopiog tbaaa coneapta and pragmatic unita, boaavar, aticb ia cartainly 
not tba caaa. Taacbara bava groim and maturad alth tba wording out of aacb 
eatagory and tha raailaati?-n of tha faaaibllity of tha taachlng of mriting* 
Bidaod, thia Ourricnloii Guida ia baaad on tha pramiaa that good taai^ing ia 
darivad from and taatad by axparianca* All tha tdaaa and raaourcaa containad 

harain hava baan ao practically davaloptd. 

Ihia Cttida pravanta much of tha overlap andl naglact ao uawal in achool 
eonpoaition prograaui. It clearly allocataa worh in ai* diacrata rhetorical 
catagoriaa among tha three gradaa* The total of thirty-thraa unite are 
baaad on rhetorical principlaa, not grasnatical , mechanical, or logical. One 
laama to uaa language by uaing it, not talking, about it. Where taxtboo&a 
ifould be helpful, me hava not haaitatad to citc= pagaa. Where conventional 
rhetoric taxta break down and where laay taachlng avoida tha really gruelling 
problama of writing, thia Guide, In a aenaa, diiraa venture. 

Ihia aaouantial program owaa ita completion to tha imaalfiah and faith- 
ful contributiona of the entire Engliah ataff and tha adminiatratlon. But 
tha guiding hand for tha paat two yaara baa ba<m that of Hra. Margaret Free- 
man, writing liaiaon of tha department. She haa given rare talent and energy 
to what haa bean parhapa tha largaat aingla undertaking in tha hiatory of the 
8t. Louia Park Sngliah Department. Tha adminiatratlon, neadlaaa to aay, haa 

a 

bean behind ua in a vary real way— reducing claaa loada where poaaibla, ahow- 
Ing tha vialon to move towarda a composition period for the entire department. 



fommo 

(cont.) 

Tb« efforts of Edward Foltatr^ Plrector of Secondary Education^ and 
Bertil Johnson, Senior High School Principal, are appreciated* Final 
appreciation certainly goes to the St. Xouis Park School Board which has 
had the courage to suggest that writing does have a kind of educational 
priority and to encourage the English Department in the attaiisaent of its 
goal. 



David H. £itsey. Chairman 
English Department 
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coHPOszxxoii fKxuosorar aid o&ibcsxvis 

tbm go«l of tlio 8t« Louis fork Sooior H^k Ingllsli Dopsrtnsnt 
is to liolp All pupils of St Issst svsrsgs lutslligsttcs bseont con- ^ 
pstcnt vrltsrs. Our goal is opsrationsl: to hava students axhiolt 

thsl?r connand of language by being able to use It— apart fron being 
able to talk about it or describe It* Because of tbe high correlation 
between Innate intelligence and the ability to write » the average stu- 
dent will probably not become a skillful writer of Ineglnatlve prose ^ 

Be can, however, become a fairly competent writer of exposition. 

Over nlnetyfiva percent of the writing program is expository ^ 
rather then creative. This mirrors the dominance of exposition in 
the collegiate, business, professional, and work-a-day world. More- 
over, exposition Is highly teachable, whereas Imaginative writing is 
difficult, if not impossible, to tdach. The latter can best be handled 
in smell, elective classes that provide the mood and opportunity for free 
play of the imagination, together with effective individual and group 
critl<iue. The school does urge a good deal of individual, extra-credit 
imaginative writing where student and teacher can work together in a 
tutorial arrangement. 

There are several things this Composition Guide does not do* For 
one thing, it makes no detailed attempt to treat the analysis of the 
writing situation (i.e*, who is the writer’s audience? What will he 
need to know about the subject? Bhat data he already know? How might 
the writer best succeed in his purpose with the audience?) as it relates 
to the proper emphasis and tone of the paper. Such considerations are 
the province of each teacher for each writing assignment. A.11 the units 
will go into broad rhetorical considerations, the extent depending upon 
the rhetorical device being treated* Also, this guide has avoided treat- 
ment of the whole concept of motivation in the pre«wrlting stage, not 
because the Department has felt this to be unimportant, but because 
motivatio|i of the writing process really belongs to another distinct 
area that is the unique responsibility of the individual teacher. 
Obviously, it would be worthwhile to catalog some of the "ginger up" 
techniques of writing, the methods of getting students excited about 
a writing ^.ssignnent* This Guide does not belittle such methods, but 
views them\as the content of a separate publication. Indeed, there is 
a need for a theory of invention that would lead to the discovery of 
ideas rather than the expression of ideas, but this "guide" does not 
purport to fulfill that need. In short, the Guide does not pertain to 
Hhitehead's first stage of Kcnance, where the writer gets his first vivid 
apprehension and excitement over possibilities and multi-variety. 



*Tbip common use of the term "creative writing" to refer to the 
writing of poems, short stories, short plays and the like leads to a 
mistaken notion of the essential nature of the act of coBq>osition. 
All writing is "creativt "; every time a writer writes he creates 
«,ome thing that did not exist before he wrote. A more useful and 
less misleading (although it is still somewhat misleading) term to 
use to refer to writing poems, short stories, etc., is "Imaginative 
writing. " 

(Carl Barth, Northwestern University) 
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CgBPOftition fhtlQgophT and ObUctlva 

K«^«r this •••kt wov% to holp t««ch«r« In tho aoeond atago of < 

Praelaloii (analyala of half*gXiaipaad poaalbllitiaa). lhatorie la hera 
vlairad aa tha procaaa of clothing dlacovarlaa. 

In ordar to iaplanant thaaa rhatorlcal goala In axpoaltlon, tha 
Dapartaant baa praparad for tha taachar of coirpoaltloa ;iatarlal that v 
la aaqnantlal and lncra»antal. Although thara ara mmy aathoda of 
organlilng Inatruction In vrltlng, tha Dapaztnant haa rhoaan to aapha- 
aiaa rfaatorlcal and fom conaldaratlona in writing aa iigalnat a mora 
traditional taxonooqr atraaalng typaa of writing (argunantative. inf w 
ativa» ate.) or functiona of tha writar (raportorial, analytjL si, 4. «l- 
uativa). Va ara concamed with rhatorical conaldarati^ma thi;-^ partain 
to all trpaa of writing. 

Coa|>oaltlon la broken doan into six broad catagorlaa. Each category 
is further subdivided into teachable units, 'x'ba units rapraaant a dis* 
crate concept or writing device that la "spiraled** from grade 10, thru 
grade 11, and into grade 12. Thus, under the main category I, Concise* I 
neaa and Clarity, at 10th grade the concept la to eliminate need leas 
repetition of words, at 11th, to eliminate redundancy in sentence con* | 
structlon, and at 12th, to eliminate tautologies (idea repetition) from 
writing. Thus, a total of 33 units have been built. 

Each unit has been broken into three main divisions. First, there 
is a clear, concise statement of the rhetorical principle involved, often 
accoiBpaniad by a statement summarizing what has been done at preceding 
grades with the same concept. The second section lays out a bibllogr^hy 
and procedures the teaching of the concept, often consisting of state* 
manta as to how certain text materials may be utilized, sanq»lcs of teacherf 
constructed devices, use of duplicated and transparency material, and tha 
like. Section C consists of literature*correlited assignments teachers 
have actually given, together with student models and comments. Although 
any writing skill may be taught in conjunction with the literature at 
any point lu the year's program , the samples suggest to teachers how 
the skills wight be taught in one or two areas. Thus, the individual 
teacher auiy vary the sequence of writing skills and follow any plan of 
literature presentatlon*chronological, typal, or thematic. 

All the teachers in the English Department have worked on tha 
construction of these units over the past few years. Because of this, 
tha units ere practical examples of eiethods, materials, and assignments 
which have proved to be viable. Teachers using the Guide are definitely 
urged not to follow slavishly the procedures and assignments; they should 
instead use fresh, first-hand samples. It is difficult for a good teacher 
to teach closely from someone else's prepared materials, although such 
materials can well serve as a stimulant and guide for the sort of thing 
that might be done* One important value from the preparation of this 
curriculum in writing has been what teachers have learned about the 
teaching of writing and the zest they have developed for this neglected 
field. 



The units, furthermore, follow a belief of the St. Xk>u1s Park English 
faculty that literature should be the core of the writing program. Writ- 
ing should not be taught in a vacuum, but as an Integrated part of the 
total language arts program. The rationale behind Section C of the units, 
therefore, is that it is both feasible and economic to tie it', an appre- 
ciation of literature with a writing program. Utility and motivation— 
both important to a successful writing program— stem from reading . 
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fmA Other elattroom activities. Literature cau provide the Ideas for 
discussion, uhlch In turn motivates a theme assignment. A pupil need 
not complain when assigned a theme that he does not know vhat to write 
about. Moreover, an Idea or problem can take on added meaning If a stu- 
dent writes about It because writing forces him to think, to examine an 
Idea critically, and to resolve opinions. Literature can help a student-. ^ 
experience Ideas; writing about them gives dimension and depth to the 

The nuad>er of writing assignments different teachers do on the 
individual units, the time spent in class on writing, the sheer linear 
amount of writing assigned to students— all are a function of the teacher s 
ounil load and his ability in teaching writing. Since the sheer pressure 
pupil load has been Is steadily being reduced for the English 
teacher at St. Louis Park and since valuable assistance has been given 
to Individual teachers by writing consultants, the amount of teaching 
of composition has Increased and will, it Is hoped, be increasing even 
100X6 110X6 with th 6 publicAtlon of this GuldSm It is wsll to xowsiahsx 
coLection ?h.t learning to write by writing i. at beat a half- 
truth. If pupils wrote every day on anything they wished to write about, 
with no particular motivation, no sequence of writing assignment, no 
directed discussion and analysis of writing theory, and no evaluation 
except the correction of so-called ^mechanics,” most pupils would not 
learn to write well. Although the students would become proficient 
in putting words on paper, they would not become disciplined In writing 
a variety of coiq>osltlons in a structured but interesting style. In 
short, they would not become competent writers. 

Generally, it might be said that teachers should spend about one- 
third of their time in composition activities. . No stipulation can be 
made, of course, as to the number of assignments or themes per nine- 
week period. It is enough to say that all teachers must cover the 
writing areas allocated to their particular grade level. 

A final word is perhaps In order about our general theory of ^ 
pedagogy In the teaching of writing. We feel that an '’inductive 
approach to the teaching of conq>o 8 ition is most effective. ISie teacher*, 
a collaborator and editor in the writing process, leads students to make'<' 
the proper writing choices. He presents pre- and post-models of other ^ 
students' writings on similar specifications, using saiiq>la 8 which draw 
out in oparatlonal terms, the students' own solutions to writing problems. 
It is not enough to tell the student where a model hits or misses the 
mark; he muat discover this for himself. 

Much of the work in writing is necessarily jd Thinking, 

writing, and ceaseless revision go hand in hand. Clear sequential 
study of rhetorical devices sveilable to the writer, together with 
the proper motivation to make students wsnt to write well, esn assure 
the high school of meeting its goals in the teaching of coogioaitioa. 



THE m*wRmNa stage 



A. THE TEACHBK'S PaETASATX(» OP A HBITIHG ASSTGNHSIIT 

The teacher vill hav^i to atart thinking about and preparing a 
writing aasignaient several days before it is to be given. Preparing 
efficient and interesting writing assignments is a continuous process. 

The teacher should have a complex or attitude '*set” about writing and 
be looking everywhere for good sources. The imedlate determining 
factor govei^ing a specific assignment, of course, will be the Kfriting 
Guide sequence of skills as allocated to the grade levels. Certain 
of these skills are more logically taught at the beginning, middle, or 
end of the year and perhaps more efficiently in conjunction with certain 
literature units. Then, too, the teacher needs to consider the amount 
of duplication desirable on a particular writing process, the time avail* 
albe, the crucial ity of the rhetorical or structural principle, and the 
like. 



As previously stated in the general objective section, most writing 
assignments will be literature related. A little practice will make 
almost any teacher an expert in ferreting out from almost any literature 
Unit imaginative assignments that he can tie tc almost any of the six 
rhetorical areas. Most writing principles can be illustrated from either 
"creative" or expository writings and most writing can be about literary 
topics, or ideas suggested by the literature read. 

The specific topic of the assignments, apart from the rhetoric, can 
be suggested from many sources. The St. Louis Park Curriculum Guides 
contain many ideas, as do the textbooks and Journals. The N.C.T.E. 
publication. Composition Situations has Interesting topical Ideas. 

Students also often Inspire assignments through their Interests* Teachers 
themselves should cooperate with one another in sharing assignments 
that have proven effective. It is well to remember that the building 
of fresh writing assignments keeps the teacher from boredom in the eval* 
nation of countless papers, year after year. 

The teacher should make use of short writing assignments as well as 
long ones. Short writing assignments often result In better handling of 
subject matter, fewer mistakes in grammar, more legible writixig and 
neater papers, as well as a willingness of students to comply with the 
assignment. Longer papers merely tend to compound errors. Also, pupils 
can revise short papers with more success, and teachers can more easily 
return properly evaluated papers before the next writing assignment. 
Sometimes In planning longer papers to teach organisation, the teacher 
can have students plan and outline the whole assignment and develop 
maybe only one paragraph as an exanq>le. It is perhaps best to give a 
range in length for the better and poorer students, but, of course, the 
parameter of any writing assignment is a function of topic breadth. The 
teacher should make It perfectly clear to the students that their ability 
and the demands of the Idea determine the length. 

It Is usually a good Idea to prepare and distribute a written state* 
dent of the topical and rhetorical restrictions of the assi.gnment« A 
topical restriction keeps the paper within the comparative range of the 
other papers in the set and also helps prevent plagiarism. Each assign* 
ment should also be limited to a single new rhetorical principle. [See 
Sample page 5 as good example^ Also, the teacher should give clear 
exasq^les and maybe make use of a student model |See Section on "Model^ 
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Th« T««ch>r't Pr»D«r«ttwi of « WrttlM Atiltntat 

Xt would toott that a aitnlwim ol ona elaaa parlod would ba nacaaaary to 
aiotlvata« dlacuaa purpoaa and audianea for tha aatignMut* and go ovar 
apaeiflcatloiia and sMdala. At thia tint tha taachar should try to 
antic ipata tha problaws tha studants will hava with tha assignaant as 
wall as stinolata tham to thair bast affort. Finally* it is a good 
idaa for tha taachar to try fulfilling his own assignnant. Xhis halps 
put him in tha skin of tha studtnt* and with tha incraasad anpathy that 
rasults» ha is cartaln to ba of nora halp to tha studant in tha writing 
stages. 

Tha taachar should avoid ovar-structuring tha assignaant. If 
cosposition is a joint thinking and writing process* ona needs to leave 
room for tha student’s imagination and not strait jacket him eomplatsly. 
Tha following excerpts from some form restrictions for a tenth*grada 
writing assignment on Tha Faarl illustrate tha dlffaranca between too 
much restriction and a proper amount of restriction. 

Prove that Kino* in The Pearl, took risks to keep tha pearl. 

1. In tha topic sentence state the controlling idaa for tha para* 
graph. Check the assignment topic carefully. 

2. In tha paragraph give three examples of Incidents of Kino's 
taking risks. Refer to his encounter with tha pearl btqrars* his 
encounter with the attackers and his encounter with tha trackers. 

3. Arrange the incidents in tha paragraph in chronological order. 

fimle_R * Amount of Restriction 

Was Kino brave or foolhardy in his attempts to keep tha pearl? 

1. In tha topic sentence state your opinion of Kino and narrow tha 
opinion by your general reason for Judging Kino either brave or 
foolhardy. 

,2. In tha paragraph give three examples to prove your opinion. 

3. Arrange your examples in chronological order. 

B. PRESENTING THE WRITING CONCEPT TO THE CUSS 

The taachar begins the pre-writing stage by presenting the writing 
concept to tha class before the Section C writing assignment is given. 

He must ba prepared to spend from one to four or five diQrs of class time- 
depending upon the complexity of the writing concept— on teaching the 
concept itself. This includes ample time for the studant to practice 
applying tha concept and to receive informal evaluation of his efforts 
before ha writes a paper for a grade* Tha discussion of the use of 
student models and the B sections of each unit in this curriimlum provide 
extensive specific examples of the methods and procedures that should 
be a part of tha pre-writing stage. 

The Individual writing units do not uniformly or consistently 
treat ona aspect of the pre-writing stage, the Identlficstion of audience 
end purpose. This does not mean that teachara should ignore this aspect 
of writing. Identification of audience and purpose is the foundation 
of any good writing laaaon. To teach a writing leaton on parallal 
aantanca atructura, for axang»la, by merely drilling students in the 
construction of parallal sentences, is to ignors the purpose of the 
lesson* If the lesson does not lead the students to discover and 
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fyfttttot th» Cottctpt JO tlM CU»« 

explot* tho oi |Mr«llol ttnicttiro on tho «udi«tie«» to eontidor 

i^y th«y might ohooto to uto p«r«U«l otructuro In ont olttMtion mud 
not in nnothtr, to dobnto th« npproprlatonots of pnrnllol otructuro for 
« particular audianca*— if tha laaaon doaa not ineluda thasa thou^t 
procassaa, tha laaaon lacka purpoaa* Xf teaching a laaaon on diction 
by aaraly drilling atudanta in chooaing tha conventional graanatlcally 
"correct” vord forata falla in teaching atudanta to conaidar tha audience 
before chooaing tha word torn, tha laaaon lacka naaning. Tha teacher 
imiat never praaant a rhetorical concept aa If it ware mtoodimd In a 
particular form that ia alwaya preferable. Xnataad, tha teacher nuat 
preaent tha rhetorical concept to offer tha atudanta choicea In writing. 

Therefore, tha teacher ahould never allow the pra«writing ataga to 
be a aterile, meaninglaaa proceaa of following a form. Ha muat allow 
atudanta to think aa they write and aa they prepare to write, to make 
choicea in form baaed on conaideration of audience and purpoaa. 

Tha following excerpt from the Oregon Curriculum Center 'a publica- 
tion, lOA, A .Curriculum in Bngliah, Gradea 7 - 12 . anphaaiaea the im- 
portance of purpoaa and audience in writing: 

One term undergirda the entire curriculum, no matter what 
kind of rhetorical problem confronta tha atudant at any 
particular moment. That term ia purpose. Effective 
conmunication ia never purposeless; hence, tha atudant 
ahould have a clear notion of the rhetorical purpose of 
each piece of writing. He ahould see that the procedures 
and language of rhetoric are chosen and shaped by the 
purpose which alone 'H&akes sense” of what he has chosen to 
do. 

Xt follows that, in the classroom, an awareness of purpoaa 
ahould be preaent in every assignment. 
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much work in conpooltlon is bMod on tho fnltt ootunptlon that 
studontt alroady tnunr how to writo and that all tha taachar hat to 
do la to taat tha otudant by aasignlng a thoMi occaaionally* Va do 
not agraa that tha taachar la avar going to glva wneh training In 
coopoiltion through auch actlwltlaa* Actually, during tha writing 
of a papar, tha taachar ahould ba buay collaborating with tha Individ- 
ual atudanta aa wch aa poaalbla, aarvlng aa a aort of at-hand adltor. 

Paychologlcal atudlaa ara firm in tha conclualon that moat laam- 
Ing occura whan a atudant la actually doing a taak hlmaalf— not Juat 
balng told how to do It— and gattlng; loniediata rainforcamant on tha 
taak* Thua, whlla atudanta ara writing thair papara, tha taachar 
ahould ba helping than with tha actual conpoaltlon procaaa* tha 
taachar movaa to a table or takaa a atudant daak in tha back of tha 
room, pulling up a vacant one next to him, and Invltaa atudanta to 
conault with him about writing problama aa they encounter them In 
tha actual writing procaaa* thla la tha real writing altuatlon where 
atudant motivation la high and tha opportunity to help atudanta aolva 
real writing problama la tramandoua* 

The form of procadura can taka many direct Iona. Often taachara 
will require atudanta to check certain faaturaa of a paper with them 
before allowing tha atudanta to proceed* 

Check Hat of polnta might runt Thaala / . Outline jL» Topic 
Sentence etc* If a atudant, for exan^la, haa an Inadequate thaala 
atatemant, the teacher will, uaing tha Socratlc method, try to lead 
him to tha aolutlon of hla problem* Never ahould tha teacher poaa 
himself aa the aourca of all right anawera. Rather, he helps atudanta 
help thamaalvea* Tha teacher check prevents them from going too far 
astray* (Student writing committees may perform soma of these functions.) 
Tha teacher should, of course, not answer questions for laay or Ingen- 
ious students seeking to get someoue to do their job, nor ahould ha 
serve aa a apatllng source* Also, ha will need to ba judicious in 
allocating time between tha aggressive and shy student, the one who 
has received several helps and the one who haa had.no help* The 
taachar will also need to plan after-school availability on days dur- 
ing which students ara writing papers* 

Tha whole question of In-clasa va* home writing assignments evades 
dafinita answer* Generally It Is perhaps good to have moat writing dona 
in class and kept In the student’s conq^osltion folder, although soma 
home writing la certainly In order* If the atmosphere of tha class 
can be one in which students want to learn to write, they will ba lass 
inclined to seek out sources to do their writing for them, whether they 
work in class or out of class* The teacher ahould raaieiiibar also that 
all outside help la not necessarily bad If It la truly collaborative* 

One final point on collaborative writing should ba made regarding tha 
taxing nature of such work on the anargiea of tha teacher* It la good to 
stagger writing so that the teacher isn't giving writing aaalatanca all 
day* Ha should try to "even out tha peaks" of writing so It doesn't get 
too burdansome* The teacher struggling with themes all day will ba 
discouraged from assigning them* Staggering themes with different sec- 
tions also evens out tha paper-correcting load* 



tSK or 8T0PKHT MOPKIS 

, Xn &ptt% of mmorotui ftinliof vb^cb tMm triad to eorrtlata study 
ill trsditlonsl grssnsr, grsnmsr, logic, amouat of vriting, or s 

doxsn other things, with student inprovement in writing, tiie results have 
usually been inoonelusive. Surprisingly, a student's reading ability 
correlates noet highly i^th his writing ability. PethapiTIEhU is not 
really so strange when one thinks of language and writing as being 
largely learned thru h^tation . The wide reader has wore unconscious 
SK)del8 idiich he pulls i^rom iiis mental storehouse. This is undoubtedly 
the reason behind the success of the use of models to teadi writing. 

In one sense, analysis of models is a critical reading skill In terns 
of pre-announced criteria. 

At any rate, the teacher should definitely isake liberal use of 
student models with all writing assignments. The student model is 
likely to be less discouraging than some professional model that 
glitters far off in the world of the nnattainable. Furthermore, it 
will be more valuable in clarifying the specifications of the particu- 
lar assignment if the teacher selects a student sample that both hits 
and misses the mark but is still instructive in terms of the rhetorical 
goals of the assignment. These student models should be used both as 
pre- and post-writing aids. The first use of the model should be just 
after the assignment has been given. This, of course, pre-supposes that 
the assignment has been given before and student samples are available. 
Following the cooipletion of the assignment by the students and before 
their papers are returned, the teacher and the class again should analyse 
student models from the set of papers being returned. 

The model used for analysis before the students begin writing 
should anticipate some of the major rlietorical errors students mi^t 
make. The class should be given ample time to read the model and make 
notations on their own duplicated copy, (Numbering sentences or lines 
makes reference easier and quicker). The teacher, inductively trying 
to draw out an analysis of the theme from the students, should be 
careful wet to tell the class that such and such is wrong with the 
paper. Bather the class itself should be led to discover idiether the 
paper fulfills the assignment. Occasionally, the teacher will have to 
rephrase a specification in terms of a question to remind the class 
of its standard of criticism. Or, the teacher rai^.t have to help the 
class distinguish between important and unimportant errors, especially 
if the class has had little experience with analysis before. 
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Ibe att»ch«d thtni» last Wind. West Winfl, waa usad for pra-wrlting 
analysis on tha Student Asslgnpant for Xnprmaptu Book Report* Xt had 
many good features > but some ialrly important deficiencies also* Stu- 
dents, hopefully, would be lead, through discussion, to bring out Im- 
l^ortant points, such as: 

1) The topic is too broad - perhaps could be limited to Just 
marriage customs* 

2) The thesis paragraph fails to forecast the breakdown cif the 
paper* Have students try to supply a sentence f^hich would 
repair this omission* 

3) The conclusion is trite and uninteresting* Hava the students 
try to improve it. 

4) The transition is fairly adequate* 

5) Illustrations are appropriate. 

The teacher should not ignore comments that are minor (the use of 
'Ws*' for ^Hrere*' in line 1 $ or the lack of parallel structure line ly), 
but should steer students away from comments not pertinent to this 
particular assignment* Spelling and punctuation errors, of course, are 
always worth noting, but not at the expense of more lo^rtant rhetorical 
considerations. 
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StODENT ASSIGEMB8T fOBi IMPaOHPTU BOOK BEPORt 



I. (Onltti^ 

II, §»itt^ 

III, Fom Rt«t«ictlon8S 



B. 



Limit the Topic. Develop « theiis ftetement that narroma the 
br55f t^ic from the topic aheet into a manageable atatement. 

Be certain that the atatement take# a apecific position and 
is one for which you can find ample illustration from your 
book. (Put the number of the question you are answering at 

the top of your paper. ) ^ ^^4 pi 

gmple Topic for thi# St.jden5 Wh«t new idea* oj 

cation of your old ideas came to 

you frosi reading the book? 

Thesis Paragraph. In addition to a clear atatement of your thesis, 
the first paragraph must forecast the breakdown of the paper also, 
i e , the plan of presentation. The title of the book a^ the 
author should be worked into the first paragraph also. In this 
short essay try to keep the introductory thesis paragraph to threo 

or four sentences. 

iT^lle paper should then contain three or four paragraphs in its 
body. Bach of these paragraphs must begin with a clear topic 
sentence which is the same as the one on the outline. 

2. There must be a word or phrase transition between paragraphs, 
preferably worked into the topic sentence. 

3 The paragraphs must each be con^leted by means of illustrations 
from your book. Use only one or two lUustratlons per para- 
graph because of time. 

C Conclusion . Complete the paper with one or two sentenc;:^ wrapping 
up the ideas and looking back to the thesis sentence. 

IV, Analysis of Student Models 
|cf. attache^ 



C. 
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East Wind , H|nd 

Eatt Wind , Wait Wind, by Pearl S. Buck, point# out many ancient Chlneae 1 

Ideas and customs* These customs were the basis of a different way of life 2 

that I have never understood before. 3 

Chinese marriage customs were quite different from those of today* The 4 
main character of the stcry, a pretty Chinese woman, was betrothed to her 5 

husband iriien she was bom. She had nothing to say about whom she would marry. 6 

Also, she was not allowed to meet her husband until the night of her weddings 7 

After the wedding she went to live with him and was cut off from the pro- 8 

tection of her family forever* ^ 

Another distinct custom concerned the birth of children. The wlfe*s pur- 10 
pose in life was to give her husband a male heir* If she could not do this 11 

for him he would turn to his concubines. Therefore, many precautions were 12 

foade to insure the birth of a boy. Hoping the gods would allow her to bring 13 

forth a boy, the young Chinese woman placed incense in a holy shrine to 14 

please them. If a boy was bom, he was protected from the gods, who were 15 

known to take little boys away. The mother went again to the shrine to tell 16 

the gods she had borne an ugly girl. She even went so far as to dress her 17 

son like a girl. 

The subordination of women to men was not only obvious at their birth but 19 
during their whole life* Women held e position of coagslete servitude to 20 

their husbands. The yotmg Chinese woman was taught that her duty was to 21 

provide everything that would make her husband's life pleasant. This 22 

included preparing dishes he liked, keeping herself neat and attractive, 23 

and obeying his every commend and whim. 24 

These ancient customs and ideas gave a great insight into Chine and 25 

its people. 26 
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Out of using pm-^iriting »o4«l It tbnt ttudltnts will 

ofttn irritt « thtnt too clotely inltntivt of tbt «od«l» Thty tliould 
hm wamod tgcintt doing this and told that thait grada will ba natar^ 
ially lowarad if thay fail to com up irlth a a o aa wh at original approach# 
Alto, this it another good raaton for not using aora than ona or tuo 
nodalt and not *'axcallant*' nodalt at this stage* Imitation or "coat* 
tall hanging," in the case of the poor student is not entirely an evil, 
since if the teacher ends up helping him, he usually gives the student 
a "start" with a model sentence or two* 

The use of the post*writing model is similar to that of the pre* 
writing model* Its choice, however, now reflects tiie actual general 
faults the inmediate set of papers has demonstrated (hopefully not 
those discussed in the initial model). Koreover, there is no limit 
to the nunher of papers to be used* Since students don't know whose 
paper will be used, the post*model has the added advantage of encour* 
agi?H( them to do better with the prospect of public display loooiing 
before them* Of course, students need to be conditioned to the use 
of their own pikers 4is models* Before long they can learn to separate ' 
content analysia from any feeling about the person who has written the 
paper* One of the most valuable outcomes of this .activity can be 
the learning to separate objective criticism from personality involve- 
ment* 



The handling of post-writlng models can be done in different 
fashions* Parts of several papers may be duplicated or put on trans- 
parency, such as a group of thesis statements, just the thesis state- 
ments 0 ^ its supporting topic sentences, examples of transitions, 
wordy sentences, inappropriate diction choices, etc* Students can 
write their papers on transparendds* The projector can ba uaad 

for Joint class criticism of a whole class set of papers* The models 
miQT be evaluated in small groups* Oral reading of student papers does 
not help in most ecses* Students need a written copy or image before 
them for profitable analyals* 

Finally, tha teacher should use thii final staga in tha writing 
process as the occ vision for moving from one writing area into another* 
Row that the class has mastarad one skill, how do the papers dsmon^tt. 
strste the need to move into a naw skill area? An actual paper from 
the present assignment might be used to introduce the next issignment 
problem, thus providing a realistic transieioBi between two rhetorical 
areas. 



POST WRITING 



After tlie student hae written hie paper and turned It In aa a 
conpleted work, he often heaves a siph and exclaims, *'tfell» that's 
done." The department feels that teachers must traik the student to 
realise that there is another important stage in the writing and learn* 
ing process that has not yet been cooq>leted when the student hands in 
a paper**the p&st*writing stage. 

The post -writing stage offers the teacher and the student a wide 
variety of experiences in further teaching and learning about writing. 
These experiences include: a constructive teacher evaluation of the 

papetr student group evaluation of particular points of a paper, class 
analysis and revision of a sample paper, individual teacher-student 
conferences about a paper, and student revision of his original paper. 

For each writing assignment to be of utmost value, it must include 
at least one of these learning experiences in the post-writing stage. 
Therefore, the department offers the following guides for the post- 
writing stage. 



EVALUATION 



Evaluation of the student's paper is the most obvious first 
step in post-writing. After a student has written an atsignment and 
turned it in, he expects and needs some evaluation of the paper. Al- 
though the department does not feel that a written teacher evaluation 
including a grade is the only constructive form of evaluation, it is 
the smst conventions! form and will thus be treated first. 

Too often teachers and students look upon a teacher's criticism 
and grading of a paper as an absolute. The following article is a 
necessary, hunibling reminder to teachers as they begin evaluating 
students* papers of the definite limits in the reliability of their 
criticism of student papers. 
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MOTES ON G8ADXM6 ESSAYS 



Whiti on« rMMiMtrt how £«w, In proportion to non of genius > hnvo oxeollod in crlticitm, 
and how faUlblo woro tht Judgfftntt of ovon thoio f«w in rogard to particular works, 
one is inprassad by tha difficulty of Judging tha quality of a piaca of siting. 

Uhila tbara is no way to avoid tha intrinsic difficulty of tha task, parhaps wa can 
avoid soBM of tha artificial difficulties that wa create for ousalvas. 

First, there is cocksuranasu . Wa begin nodastly and fearfully but after twy aty pAipars 
wa begin to feel quite sura that our Judgments are correct. It makes me wonder 
whether any hiiiisn bains should aver pass Judgment upon another. The practice fills 
tha Judge with sinful pride. When wa snort violently and say, "This, by 
F," wa should be particularly on guard. Parhaps God is not a partner to tha decision. 
Tha following are not opinions; they are facts that have turned up in study after 
study, ever since the grading of essay examinations in writing began to be investi* 

gated: 

1. Bamove the names from a set of 60 to 100 essays and identify them only by nunber, 
so that your acquaintance with the student will not color your Judgment of his P*"®* 
duct. Grade the papers without leaving any marks in the booklets; record your grades 
on a separate sheet of paper and seal it in an envelope. Store the papers for a 

and grade them again without peeking at your former grades. Hand both sets of grades 
to a mathematical colleague and have him compute the correlation between them: the 

extent to which they agree. 1 have never heard of an instance in which * 
correlation exceeded .60# X once tried it on an examination of my own of which I was 
particularly proud, and the correlation between my earlier and later grades proved to 
be .54. This means that grades given by the same reader to a considerable number of 
the papers must fluctuate at least two grade-points from one date to another. 

2. Take any set of essays that you have graded with particular care and have them 
graded independently by a colleague ^diose Judgment you trust. The correlation be- 
tween the two sets of grades will rarely exceed .60, although readers who have been 
trained systematically to grade by a comoBon standard can approach a correlation of 
.90 under favorable conditions. 

3. Even when the correlation between independent grades of different readers is near 
•90, if the same students write another paper next week, and Itih graded with equal 
precision, the correlation between the two sets of grades will rarely exceed .60. 

In a recent study conducted by highly skilled College Board readers, in which agree- 
ment among the readers was fantastically high, the correlation between t*«tal scores 
on two such essays was .58. 

4. Have you ever read a set of papers copiously annotated by someone else? I rarely 
do so without wincing. Subtle points are marked "not clear"; words used in unusual 
senses are crossed out and replaced by others that are clearly wrong; exceptions are 
taken to points the students never made; perfectly acceptable modem idiom is called 
ungrassBatical . There arc exceptions, of course; every year id^lle I was an examiner 
in English I used to refresh myself during the susmer by reading tha witty and pene- 
trating comoents written by our best readers. But in the ordinary run of papers X 
have to examine as a research worker, I find the students right at least as often as 
their teachers. It makes me wonder uhat others thinks of the conments I write. 

A second and opposite danger is timidity, especially in awarding A*s. We hate to 
think that our colleagues may look at our A papers and think, what low taste he 
has. Thank God, ray own standards are higher.” 1 sometimes suspect that the basic 



crittrion for «ir«rdiii$ an A ia tha foaling on tha part of tha Inatruotor that ha I 
could not hava wrlttan aa wall hiaMalf, Suralp thia la carrying hnodlity too far. 

A third paril ia hyparaanaitivity. Som of ua raapond ao warady to any ona thing 
in a papar that la nicaly dona that wa overlook groaa Incoopatanca in avarythlng 
alaa, while othara of ua are ao aanaitiva to certain faulta that wa undaraatinata 
tha laarit of ai^ paper that contalna than. Parhapa a good general rule la that no 
aingla fault, however nany tinea repeated, ahould lower tha grade nora than ona 
point below what it would hava bean if that fault ware abaant. 

Tha fourth and, I auapact, tha noat comon way of blocking our natural aanalHvttv 
ia what I call "the quaation«anawaring concept of an axanination” that noat of ua 
inherited fron our elementary achoola. Whan t find a papar graded F that aaana to 
me quite wall written, tha uaual explanation ia **Ha didn't anawer tha quaation." 
Sonatinaa tha failing grade raata upon an unraaaonably atrict intarpratatlon of tha 
quaation. For axanpla, I ranembar ona atudant who waa narked F bacauaa wa bad 
aakad for a refutation, and Inataad of tearing down tha argunanta that had bean 
advanced, he triad to ahow that tha oppoalng argunanta ware atrongar. Surely thia 
ia ona of tha allowable maana of refutation. Sonatinaa, I fear, wa are unlnpraaaed 
by a atudant'a aklll In argument bacauaa wa do not agree with hia argunanta. Tha 
hidebound reactionary muat hava an aapacially difficult tine with our axaminationa • 
Factual inaccuracy, arronaoua concaptlona, and attitudaa to which wa are hoatila 
probably exert axnra influence than they ahould in conpoaltion gradaa. I do not 
allow ayaalf to diapriaa Dante 'a poetry becauaa I doubt that hia picture of hall 
waa accurate, but I find it hard to extend a aimilar tolerance toward my atudanta. 



Sometimaa wa think of aapecta of tha aubjact that tha atudant haa neglected, and wa 
lower hia grade even though the aapecta ha treated ware treated wall. Thia practice 
waa carried to abaurd langtha in ona couraa I Inveatlgated in which tha ataff had a 
phenomenal record of agreement aiamg readera. I aoon learned ^y. The ataff 
divided each aaalgned topic into ten or twelve main pointa that they thought an 
adequate treatment would include. They would then give up to five pointa, depending 
on fullneaa and accuracy of treatment, for each point the atudent dealt with, and at 
tha and they would add up to five points for "good writing." Of what avail is pre- 
cision in grading tha wrong thing? 



Thera are senaaa, however, in which content ia Important. First, moat of ua are not 
teaching creative writing but are teaching students to write about whatever they will 
have to write about in the course of a day's work. Whenever they have to write about 
something, they had better write about that, not go off at a tangent and write about 
something else. Hence I think it ia fair to lower their grades if they completely 
miss the point of the problem assigned, even though we should be liberal In our in- 
terpretation of the assignment. Second, the writing should have something to say; 
there should be evidence that thought was given to the problem, even if some of the 
ideas expressed are Inaccurate or deplorable. Third, the argument must be cogent 
even if some of the facts are wrong. There must not be a series of unsupported 
assertatlons that outrage comnon sense. Fourth, there must be reasonable coverage 
of the topic; a tiny part of it must not be treated as thou^ it were the whole. 

Since we must not fall into the opposite error of giving up to five pointa for each 
aspect covered, we must be liberal in our interpretation of this principle, but 
there are undoubtedly cases to which it applies. If a student chooses to deal with 
a very limited aspect of a problem in order to treat it thorou^ly, he should indi- 
cate either explicitly or illicitly that he knows what he ia doing. 

All of these are things to avoid. It ia harder to state things to do. Some staffs 
have done an admirable Job of framing definitions of faur or five levels of competence 
in four or five important qualities on which the papers are to be Judged, such as 
mechanics, style, organisation, reasoning, and fullness of content. 1 sincerely 
admire their efforts and results, and would emulate them if 1 had to grade a set of 
papers as part of a research project. But for the daily load of papers X find on 
my desk, I tend to adopt leas rigorous methods. 
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Vfy oun practic«» for ifluit it it tiortb, 1» to coneontroto on throt lovolt of cci^o- 
tencos tho AU, tho C*s» and tho F*t. B*s «nd D*t aro tbo bordorllnt ««•••« Th« 

B papor, in my ayttoM, ia an A aangna . It ia potantiaUy an A papar tliat aoeahoir 
got out of hand. X aai ao annoyad ahan a papar that vight hava haan a good ona gata 
apoilad that my flrat iapulaa ia to giva in an f , but on racondiaaration I giaa it a 
B. Stnilarly a D papar ia uaually ona to uhich I hava firat givan an F. Ihan 1 
diacovar that, according to «y chart, I hava givan far too aumy F*a for »»iihat tha 
traffic uiU haar,** as tha Daan’a Office calls it. Sorting than out, I diacovar a 
of papers that hava aona radceniing <jualitiaa, or at least tha proniaa of 
batter things to cosia. Thay get D*a. 

What ia an A paper? Firat, it is one that interests me, even though# ^ conceit, 

I that X could have mritten as well or better nyaalf • Xt has aonathing a 

bit fresh and original to say about the topic or puts an old thought about it in a 
xtm light. Second, it has organisation; there is a feeling of movenant toward a 
pradastinad conclusion; ona is never at a loss as to where one is or where one la 
going. Third, granting the premises of the author, the arguments make Sanaa: tha 
points are wall taken and well supported. Fourth, there are soma really deft twna 
of phrase, soma words used in contexts that reveal a fresh perception of their mean- 
ing, soma neat arrangements of words, phrases, clauses, or sentences. Xn. other 
words, there are the rudiments of a mature, distinctive prose style. Finally, there 
must be no gross errors in mechanics except for occasional slips of the pen or 
spelling errors, which I find even in my best papers. I trust, however, that wa are 
lenient toward such healthy tendencies in the language as well-split infinitives, 
sentences ending 7ith what are called prepositions (although in that position they 
usually bcconwt advevb9)9 **who** at the beginning of Its clause serving as object 9 the 
abolition of “shall,” the occasional allowance of a plural by attraction to the 
words preceding it, the moderate use of ”so” to introduce result clauses, tha color- 
ful use of the vernacular, and ao on. I am making a collection of choice cwoma- 
faults from all the best writers and hope soon to begin a similar collection of 
dangling participles. If our students learned to use the dangling participle as 
affectively as Hume, it would be a considerably achievement. 

What is a C paper? First, it does not interest me; it has familtar and conventional 
thou^ts in familiar and conventional language. It hedges, it does not stick the 
neck out, it plays safe. Xt has a degree of organisation, like a gridiron city plan, 
but the organisation does not do anything in particular for the paper; it does not 
vitally connect the significant parts of the landscape as in a good city plan or an 
A paper. The arguments, whil<^ inoffensive, are not compelling. There are almost 
no fine phrases or startling sentences. Tl^re are few gross errors in mechanics. 

In short, it is a dull but respectable paper, not a disgrace to the college. It is 
what we must expect from the average nonwriting citisen; hence it deserves a C. 

The F paper (any may we never find one!) is really a disgrace to the college. Xt 
never really comes to grips with the problem. It starts anywhere and never goes 
anywhere. Its arguments are fantastic. It has at least five different gross errors 
in mechanics. It not only does not interest me; it nauseates me. I feel as thou^ 

I had been on a conducted tour through the very bowels of the intellect. When we 
have to read such papers as these and then read thimi again to sort out those that 
have any redeeming qualities, we finally realize that man was not bom for pleasure 
along. They get F's. 



Paul B. Diederich 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, Hew Jersey 
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Cfor addltioiuil infomttion on tha problaa of avaluatlng 
to Mbart Kitihabar'a, Thalia . Thaortag aM TharagL t PP* ^*53) 

Tha dapairtfliant • than tacognltaa that avaluating and gtadin^ ai 
WiTltten papetg ig an arbltraty aubjacttva procatg to a larga axtant. 

But to laaka thia procaaa undaratandabla and valuabla to atudantt tna 
taachar may taka definlta a taps: 

1) EspUin to studont* -boforo th«y writ* what tb* b«»«» of 
gradtns will be, t.e., if the teacher, pleee to give two 
grades for the pai^etg ofle for the coop lateness of psta^ 
graph davalopmanti tha gtudant should ba aiiara of this 

befora and as ha is writing. 

(Explaining tha basas of grading baforahand sarvas 
two purposes. First g it amphasisas tha liaportanca 
of tha chosen rhetorical goals for the particular 
assignment. Xt helps to structure the •student • 
concentration on these goals as he writes. Second, 
it eliminates the disgruntled, pusaled, and often 
justified questions that students otherwise ask whan 
a paper is returned: *’What*s this grade for?*t or 

”How come I got this grade?”) . .. u*. 

2) €hfa^ a paper on the basis of what the student has bean tai^ht 
about writing, not on the basis of what he hasn't been taught 
but should have been taught. If the pre-writing lessons have 
led* to an assignment testing of the student s skill in 

ing topic sentences he should be graded on this skill. His 
grade should not be lowered on this paper for not using 
transitional devices, if he has not been taught to use them. 
(This weakness in the student's paper should instead be a 
suggestion to the teacher for a future writing lesson.) 

3) Grade the paper on the bases of rhetorical goals, not Just on 
the basis of mechanical proficiency. (See Form section, 

"Points to Consider When Correcting a Theme.”) Teachers 

may wish to assign a separate grade for spelling or punct^tlon 
they may even occasionally wish to weight this grade heavily, 
if a student has been particularly careless with mechanics, 
or if a rhetorical skill, such as use of subordinate clausas, 
includes a mechanical skill in punctuation. Certainly stu- 
dents should learn a concern for precision in mechanics. But 
students should never feel that the only thing that "matters 
in writing a paper la spelling and punctuation. Teachers 
bases for grading should emphasize to students the more impor- 
tant aspects of writing, such as organization or careful word 
choice. 

4) Adjust the comments and marks on the paper according to the 
individual assignment and the individual student; 

a. Mark anything that relates to specif ications, foi: 
the assignment (good use of exanq>les, skillful use 
of transitions). 

b. Do not try to mark aj^^ errors in the paper. Too 
many red toarks on a paper are confusing and de- 
feating to a student. Sometiioes a teacher may ignore 
an error to concentrate his comments on the viola- 
tions of the specific assignment. Sometimes a 
teacher may ignore an error to concentrate his 
comments on major flaws in the paper. Teachers 
should concentrate on a few, In^ortant errors in 

the papex^ . so the student can be reasonably 
expected to revise the errors. This is true, even 
in the marking of mechanical errors. For example. 
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if a student has mfltten several conoa-spUeed 
sentences, the teacher nay concentrate on narking 
these and ignore the student *s niause of a col<m. 

5) Ose contaents and correction devices that are understandable, 
instructive and encouraging to the student: - i. 

a. Use the St. Lduid Park synbols. a copy of ehich each 

student should have in his writing folder. 

b. Use the synbols. in conjunction with other coanenta 
or corrections. For exanple. if an error has been 
marked W, it may be necessary for the teacher to 
actually correct the error, if the correction is 
an idiom which the student obviously doesn't know. 

Or, if an error has been marked D. the teacher may 
have to point out other words in the paragraph that 
this word is not consistent with before the student 
can be expected to understand his error. Or. if an 
error has been marked a teacher may need to 
illustrate with a parallel structured sentence to give 
the student an idea of how to revise his sentence. 

The following samples illustrate the differences between a poorly 
evaluated paper and well evaluated paper. 



u 



omtosmm Aiszemnrt t 



Tent Am to toko on of tbo cburAotom fron tho iploy tk» mrito 

an AMlyoit oiE hM pomonaltty. IhU i« a ontnMimgraph*la»stli aMigoMRit. 

•o 3roo act ttylag to inrova only om idoa about bin. 

1« BosIa with a topic sontoneo with a eoneloo contmtUiiB idoa. 

2» Oioooa tba out oharaotorlotle of hlo poroonallty alilcli you fool is 
tba pmdonlattins oot* 

3* Tty to bhoo bow this ehametoriotle affoeto bia aisd tbo othor mm 
amund hliio 

4«. Mbka tho Hording of your topic sentcnco vivid and praeiaa, ao that 
you am proving only ona point* 

5. Baa actual quotationa fron ttia play to prove your point (ganamlly aa 
ninor aupporta) and pari^hraaa idoaa into your own vorda* 

Ctaf. pp. 399-401 in Ja d^tioB* ) 

6* Than working with quoted natarUl, mviaw the auction in your graanar 
text on how to cormctly punctuata and lift notarial fron another 
aource* 

7* Inagth ia optional* but again* you nuat have auffieient evidence 
to prove your point* 

i* la ante to Ohack carefully for itana which have to be in pamllel fom* 

9, Bae the gjQbUfilL ^ diacuaalng the play itaelf • Xf you have to go 

into the peat uaa the preaant perfect* 

10* Make your aantancea clear and conciae* Any wordineaa or aabiguity will 
ha panaliaad* ( • claaa work on thla natmr.) 

11* Data Dues -- ■ --- * 



KcMpla* flwanion ia a baaically good ann* who* becauae he ia alow* ia 
nialad by otham* 

ftcanplas Davia* quick taapar ia the cauae of nuch of the trouble in 

IglMSSDi* 
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amruc mmxm 4 

At 8wm»cm» n p«r«oii* plftyt • gr««t piiHct 1 a Jg, jjj^ SSSft* * S* 

Ait bf jUT ww^" ^ of th® plAy^ SwooMoo And DAifIa ArA CAllcins AlKmt An 
opAa portlMlA. anAn«oii» eArnlAitly And aIaapII; AnwftrA "Ooy dnn’t aaa 
iHiAt littlA Xli^t gn out yuAt out port!” Xn tho plAy« awAnion dooAn*t 
AotuAlly cAro About Aoy ooo thtog > Ho novor roAlly cAro» About uhot is D# 
gofi^ on. ThA othor ohArACtorA in tho ploy, know SwonAon'A IboUngA )n» 
towird thlniA * Xn tho plnyt Sw«iAon*A pArtA Ato AlwAyt Aotod liko ho 1^* 
didn't know or eoro whAt waa going on. ^1 a thou^tA woro boyoOd tbo othorA^^M. 
flAylng A gjfOAt pArt in tho play, SwAOAon nlAloAdo tbo roodoro ond tho 
othor ehATAetorA by Acting cAroloAA. 

Tinio tc) Ou poo'tj^ U^-WCS^►rV jOCtA.-0-^ ^ 

Vou. smcJL 

'’Bo'+H -I-Ka. 4*o^»o 4Sio>ia2^Wc5i^ o^dL 

QjbQt Vo^ gAouAC 

CC'OJlttC* KJOOAA. « 



w9Kmmm i 



A. p«r«oa» pUyf • gr««t part In Ja tJa SSS^ 

At thn bnginnlnt nC tha play» SiMmson and Daaia ara talking atirntt an 
apaa porthola. Swanaant earalaasly and alaaplly aaawar ** 0 ay dan*t aaa 
nbat littla llalit go out yuat ona port?** In tba play, 9 wanaon doaan*t 
actually car# akout any ona thing. (jBa navar really carat about vliat It-UWj, 
going on^ ^a othar cbaractart ln_tha play , knoo SwaotonU faallngt p. 
q|uu-*toiiard thlngt^ In’^a'play, SwantonU parts a ra alvayt actad like ha 
ti. dldn *t knoo or cara idiat was going on. ^ta thoughts wMra beyond tha^— 



othara* ^PUylng a groat part in the play^fluaaaon nlaU^ tha raadarsNcMKoi* 

•OZo<«<it>TtCW 

mid tb. otlimr dmc«et«n by aeelng e«r.U»o. 






^ Co*VjU>q U n->^ iclSAa C<0 '|<£»cAut<A* <*-5^ OU 

iiTk 4 c\/t 4 dC^M^* iJC ct^ 



nncJu^ ce^na^ < 3 tka. < 3 ^ <^oocA« 

Cq u^blmd<^V»>e<.5 . BimX^ -<^Cd.Cl-V 
^ — aA ^ A^ouuf , ^ it cy C£ ^Ot »» i .i Z^ #ri>C_ 




^^±*P /^ 2 ±P- ^ CmJZ^^jUu 






^***^ ^ot/€. V^cbcZd-dc. f 

U?otcA^ ^oxf^ 6d«-rw CL^«4bu 



¥r»o\Mm C#vv<;<^ut-CL» ^OU,^ ir\0-<i» 

CtO 0 -» ti ^ ? 



'Su^*»a <? q>_ 



”lb Uuc. yXc. ^ 
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Comnent ; EVAmATIOK A 



lh« student who receives his paper with this evaluation will be 
as Ignorant of his major writing errors as he was when he first wrote 
the paper. 

The punctuation errors are duly marked. But notice that 
important error in mechanics— the shift to past t^nse— is unmarked. The 
additional comment about punctuation at the end of the paper also gives 
too much emphasis to the errors. 

The t.s. mark in the margin and the comment at the end indicate that 
the reader is aware of the major flaws in the paper. IJnfortunately t he 
has failed to escplain to the student what exactly is the problem in the 
topic sentence or in the paragraph development. He offers him no sugges- 
tions for revision; words such as *'weak” or **p^*^ly written” are mean- 
ingless to the student who thought that this '*weak!‘ and ”poorly written 
paragraph was acceptable. 

Certainly thing is a weak word choice. Considering the seriousness 
of the student's flaws in paragraph development, however, this error in 
diction might be overlooked. If this use of the symbol for diction had 
been followed by a comment suggesting that the student define thing more 
precisely, the reader might have made his notation of this error germane 
to the student's mere serious flaw of repeating generalisations without 
concrete support. 

The final conment is defeating for the student. It offers only 
criticism, no praise. It offers no clear suggestions for revision or 
improvement. It criticizes him for not excelling in a skill not yet 
taught (transitions). 

Comment! EVAUIATION B 



Mechanical errors such as inq>roper use of commas and tense are 
marked. But note that the marking of this paper reflects the fact that 
these are not the major flaws of the paper. The comments Indicate that 
a poorly worded topic sentence and a lack of concrete development of the 
controlling idea axe the two major flaws of the paper. 

Note also that some flaws in the paper remain unmarked. Certainly 
the diction and sentence structure could be refined. When the reader 
considers the more basic flaws of paragraph organization and develop- 
ment, however, he leaves these flaws unmarked. Also, a laore major and 
obvious flaw is not noted- -weak transitions. Since transitions haven't 
been taught previous to the assignment and since they are not one of 
the specific requirements of the assignment, the reader ignores this 
flaw to concentrate on the flaws in fulfilling the requirements of the 
specific assignment. Certainly the student will have enough work to do 
in revising this assignment if he merely concentrates on re-writing the 
topic sentence and re-organizing the paragraph. 

Finally, note the nature of the comments. Although the St. Louis 
Park synd>ols are used, they are made clear by additional comments 
(Example: topic sentence marked sub with comsient). The comoients contain 

both praise and criticism and are cooqpletely free of sarcasm. Perhaps 
more in^ortantly, by asking pertinent questions the teacher suggests 
specific steps the student can take in revising his paper. The questions 
point the way for student revision; they do not make the revision for the 
student. 



(For additloiial infornttion on evattintlng thtnos, eoniult tht 
NOTE publication, A Cutde for Evaluating Student Coapo<ltlCT>« Of 
particular value la the article by lorl laBrant, pp. 29-37.) 

A aecond form of constructive evaluation It the student group eval- 
uation. This may occasionally replace the teacher evaluation or precede 
the teacher evaluation. 

This form of evaluation is most effective ehen students In the group 
are familiar with the bases for evaluating the paper, when thgy need only 
check the paper for a few points and when they have an evaluation form 
as a guide. (See the evaluation form for the llth grade precis assign- 
ment.) 

The groups may be formed In two ways for two different goals. If 
a teacher has a goal, the accurate evaluation of each paper, he may 
group the students to include one or two superior writing students in 
each group. If, on the other hand, he has as a goal complete group 
participation in the evaluation of each paper, he may group the students 
homogeneously according to their writing abilities. 

A final form of constructive evaluation Is the class evaluation 
that may follow' a teacher's evaluation. ||ee extended discussion of this 
form In section on Student Models j 

REVISIOM 



Evaluation of writing is only on#» aspect of the post-writing stage. 
Revision Is the second important aspect. 

The department has agreed upon one uniform procedure for revisions. 
This is the student's careful entry of errors on the Expository Writing 
Record. This record and the student's original and revised paper should 
be kept In the student's writing folder. 

The procedures remaining for revision should vary with the student 
and with the assignment. The mechanical errors should be corrected on 
the paper. Ordinarily, the student will not need to completely re-wrlte 
a paper to make these revisions. If, however, the errors are extenslv , 
serious or repeated, the teacher may wish the student to re-wrlte the 
paper. Errors in sentence structure or diction will also be handled 
generally by the student's revising on the original paper. However, If 
the assignment has stressed proper use of subordinate clauses and the 
student has misused them throughout the paper, the teacher will undoubt- 
edly require the student to re-wrlte the paper. 

Major errors In organization and content will more often require 
complete revision. To spare a student from re-wrltlng a complete multi- 
paragraph paper, a teacher may require a student to outline his revision. 
Any revision of a paper with major organizational errors should be 
preceded by a conference between teacher and student. 

When a teacher returns a set of -papers, he should allow class time 
for revision. Although all students may not finish revisions within the 
class hour, each student will have the opportunity to ask help in revising 
any minor errors and to make an appointment for a conference to discuss 
any major errors. This procedure, of course, requires the teacher, when 

he returns a set of papers ^ to be available several afternoons after school 
for conferences. 



COIlFEtUaiCES 

The depertnent agrees that Individual conferences are an 
tial part of the post ■'writing stage* The ideal » of coumc, would he 
a conference with each student after each assignoent* The structure 
of the school day and the nunber of students per teacher laaice this 
ideal an taposslbility. But, as previously mentlo^, 
should offer conferences to students with an iimnedlate need for help 
in a particular writing skill* In addition, teachers should arrange 
for at least two or three conferences with each student during tM 
year so that the teacher can discuss with the student his initial 
writing problems, suggest methods of improvement and answer the stu» 
dent’s Questions* The second conference should be arranged durl^ 
the third quarter* In this conference the teacher can discuss with the 
Student hlS progress from the beginning of the year and 
for improvement. By this time the student will undoubtedly have mny 

questions about his writing* 

Bach of these conferences will last approximately one-half hour* 
Some of these conferences may be scheduled during class 
students are reading or doing individual worfeMtome may W ^ 
during the teacher’s composition or preparation period, if these 
coincide with student study halls; but most must be scheduled after 
class hours* To structure the conference the teacher may ask the 
student to bring with him a list of questions that he 5*®^, 
own writing* The teacher, in turn, may review the student s writing 
folder before the conference to outline the student s writing strengths 
and weaknesses and areas for discussion during the conference* The 
teacher may also ask the student to take notes on suggestions for im- 
provement during the conference* Perhaps an appropriate final reminder 
at this point is the feeling of the department that in the conference, 
as well as in the teacher’s written evaluation, the student must be 
praised and encouraged in his writing, not merely corrected* 

Prom written teacher evaluation of papers to class evaluation of 
student models, to revision of papers to conferences about paper, the 
post-writing stage is a necessary part of the on-going dialogue the 
teacher must maintain with the student if he is to help the student 
inq»rove his writing* 
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coMDLATm cotffiosiyxoi msm 

E«ch In thn high school k««pi • writing foXdov nhlch 

follows hia iron grado tan through tirelva* Zn this foldar ha kaapa 
hia writing chart (aaa axampla in Foma Saction), do which a parw» 
anant and conplata racord of all hia aaalgiuBanta* gradaa, and angora 
ara racordad; hia conq^ositiona; raviaicmai ranedial axarc^aa; and 
writing notaa* Iftian a conpoaition ia ratuma«; to a atndant and ha 
haa ravlaad it, ha should record it on tha Kri.’ns chart and than itapla 
the asaigniaant apacificationa, tha thane, and tha revision together and 
put it in tha pocket of tha folder, 

Tha folders serve several inq^ortant functions. They can ba i«- 
portant to both taachara and pupils in revealing progress or lack of 
it. They can ba Inq^ortant in parental and adniniatrativa conferences. 
They can be most important to pupils themselvfs.lf, before writing a 
new thane, they will examine their previous papers to remind thensalvas 
of tha strengths in their writing that they should build on and tha 
weaknassas they should avoid. Teachers should try to have an indlvld* 
ual conference with students early in tha year during which their folders 
can ba reviewed and tha current entry perhaps evaluated. Thl^woul^ __ 
orient the^4e«tehar-aBd-studenr^ to^«R*notheirTew^ll^ provide 
valuable technical knowledge for tha teacher about tha Individual and 
general writing level of the class* The chart has the additional 
advantage of objectifying writing for tha student, who comes to feel 
writing is Important and that he is making progress. 

Tha folders should be available to the students— preferably kept 
out in the open. Teachers might judiciously allow students to take 
them home and especially encourage discussion with parents about their 
writing, 

Tanth«*grade teachers have the added responsibility of starting 
tha students out -right in the matter of using the folder and charts 
correctly. For example, each student should Identify his pOcket 
folder with his name, last name first, in 2-lnch black lettering with 
a felt marker. He should be carefully instructed in the MS form used 
at St, Louis Park and perhaps given a check-up test to acquaint him 
with the marking svnibols . Finally, he should be started on the right 
pa^ in the matter of recording each theme carefully on his writing 
chart. 

Before the end of the term teachers should have studttits clean 
out their folders, preparatory to storage with the grade-level de- 
partment chairman for the next grade level. Twelfth-grade folders 
should be returned to the department chairman. In the writing folder 
that is passed on the following materials should be includctd: 

1. Expository Writing Record 

2. Correction Symbols Sheet 

3. MS Form Sheet 

Three student themes from approximately the beginning, 
middle, and end of the year, (These assignments should be 
ones evaluated by the teacher and not sMrely revised copies*) 

The assignments should be dated with the assignment sheet 
stapled on top and the revision, if any, behind. Teachers 
should consider the kind of writing assignment that would be 
most helpful to next year's teacher, in terms of the new skills 
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Into which the student will bs Introduced, for oxsaplst 
llth grads Miltl*parsgrig»h couposltlons would prdb^ly 
bs »ors fslusbls for a twslfth-grads tsachsr than would 
s singls’-psrsgrsph coaposltlon. It would bs helpful to 
Include (s) whether the esslgnaent wee done in dees, 
outside dess, tined, etc., end <b) idiether this wee the 
first "go eround" on e perticuler writing skill. 

5. The Cuanletiwe Reeding Record should ^ 

the writing folder. Reeding entries should be in ™ end 
verified by the teecher. Teechers should be sure they know 
whet is to be included on the record. 



St. I^uis Park Senior High School 

SYMBOLS FOR CORRECTION OF COMPOSITION 



MS 

sp 

cap 

P 

agr 

t 

ref 

// 

mod 

frag 

RO 

VAR 

Sub 

SS 

Awk 

PV 

D 

w 

A 

r 

Wdy 

log 

trite 

cl 

TR 

no 

TS 

?»u,<F)c 

Dev 

V 

Av 

Concl 



error in manuscript form or neatness 

error in spelling 

error in capitalization 

punctuation 

error in agreement 

tense error 

unclear reference in pronoun 

not parallel in construction 

misplaced or dangling modifier 

a sentence fragment 

run-on sentence 

lack of sentence variety 

error in subordination/coordination 

error in sentence structure 

awkward sentence 

shift in point of view 

diction (tone, level of usage) 

error in form or meaning of a word 

something has been omitted 

omit 

wordy 

error in logic (non-siquitur, over-generalized, etc.) 

too commonplace; hackneyed 

vague or indefinite, not clear 

faulty transition 

begin a new paragraph 

do not begin a new paragraph here 

error or weakness in topic sentence 

paragraph unity; paragraph coherence 

inadequate paragraph development 

error in theses statement 

paragraph out of unity or coherence with thesis 
conclusion inadequate or missing 
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St. Louis Park Senior High School 
FORM FOR WRITTEN THEMES AND REPORTS 

1. Use standard, white paper, 8 by 11 inches in size. 

2. Type the paper or write it in ink (blue or black) . 

3. Write name, date due and assignment in the upper-right comer of the first 
page. 

4. Write your name and the page number in the i;q)per-right comer of every page 
after the first one. 

5. Center the title on the first line. 

6. Capitalize all words in the title except articles, prepositions and conjunctions. 
Always capitalize the first word of the title. 

7. Skip a line after the title. 

8. Do not put quotation marks around the title unless it is a quoted title. Do not 
underline the title unless it is the name of a book, magazine, or newspaper etc. 

9. Leave a one-inch margin at the sides, top, and bottom of every page. When 
using wide-line paper write on every line; narrow-line paper, every oilier line. 
Double-space all typewritten copy. Teachers may prefer on handwritten copy 
to have students crease the right third of the paper and write only on Hie left 
two-thirds, using every line. 

10. Indent the first line of every paragraph approximately one indi. 

11. Divide words only between syllables when you come to ends of lines. 

12. Write on one side of the paper only. 

13. Do not fold papers. 

14. Do not dog ear papers; use staples or paper clips. 

16. Hie number of mechanical errors allowed will vary from paper to paper. 

16. When a paper is returned for correction, marking symbols will be in the 
margins. It is up to the student to find the error in the line and make the 
necessary correction. 

17. A grade will not be recorded until the paper has heem corrected. Teachers may 
prefer to make the mechanics grade (or any other, for that matter) a tenta- 
tive one; when the paper is revised, the bottom grade may be raised a half step. 
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SAMPLE STUDENT THEME ANALYSIS SHEET 



AUTHOR- 



CORREC ONS OFFERED BY K 

2. 

3 . 



4- 

5- 



A 



r,'' 



VIOLATIONS OF GOOD FORM 

1. No exact statement of purpose. 

2. Theme does not follow through the statement of purpose. 

3. ParaRraphs lack unity (i.e., do not express particular point). 

4. No transitions between paragraphs. 

5. No conclusion or weak conclusion. 

ViOUTIONS OF GOOD CONTENT 

1. Topic is too large to be handled well in a short theme. 

2. Subject too wordy -needs specific examples. 

3. Generalization is not substantiated with either personal 
tttperience or exact facts. 

4. Personal experience used without adequate description 
(sensory Retails). 

VIOUTIONS OF GOOD MECHANICS 

1. Punctuation poor -author probably doesn’t understand 
sentence structure. 

2. Sloppy paper - words capitalized incorrectly. 

o 

3. More than one misspelled word. 

1 / 

4/ Ungrammatical constructions. 



Total 



1 . 

2. 

3. 

4; 

5. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



1 . 

2 . 

3; 

4. 
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DIRECTIONS: Each person is to read all five papers and rate them on this rating sheet Use numbers 3, 2, 
1, 0. “0" is to be used for an almost perfect paper. For instance, if there are no misspelled 
¥W>rds, the column after that item would have a "0.” Hence, the lower the total score, the 
better the theme. 

ALSO each person is to write at least one specific criticism on the back of this paper. 



•Structu groups so some good theme readers are in each group. 
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ST. LOUIS PAEK BIBU06BAPHY AND FOOTNOTE FORMS 



BIBU06RAFHT 

Whole book or pamphlet: Author (last name First), name of book or 
pamphlet, place of publication (if more than one is given, it is 
neeessar/ to use only the nearest one), publishing company, and the 
date of publication. Do not number entries in your bibliography. 

For a book -- one author: 

Forester » C, S., The Barbary Pirates, New York, Random House , 1P53. 
For a book — more than one author: 

Haverman, Ernest, and Patricia Salter West, They Went to C!ollege, 
New York, Harcourt Brace and Company, 1952. 

For a book — ho^iled by an editor: 

Daly, Maureen, ed.. Profile on Youth . Philadelphia, J# B. 

Lippincott Company, 1954. 

For part of a book -- only one chapter used: 

Campbell, John W., **NSw Power for Peace,'* The Atomic Story. 

New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1947, ppV 261-26:^ • 

Encyclopedia : Author (if known), title of article, name of encyelo- 
pedia, date of publication, volume, page or pages* 

Jones, John, "Andrew Jackson," Encyclopedia Americana . 1955, 

Vol. 7, p. 4. 

jjag^ine ; Author, title of article, name of magailne, date of 
publication, volume, page or pages. 

Eliot, Thomas, "Funds of the Future," The Atlantic Mbnthly, 

1955, 54, pp. 2-3. 

Newspaper ; Author (if known), name of article, name of newspaper, 
date of paper, and pages. 

"Heart Surgery Methods Tried," New York Times. June 3, 1955, p. 1. 

Alphabetise all entries in your bibliography by the author's last 
name. If there is no author, use the next information that would 
appear in the entry. For exanq>le: If you are using a book, then 
the name of the book; if you are using a magasine, then the title 
of the article. 

FOOTNOTES 



jpoh 05 pamphlet : The first time a reference is made, give the 
autb^'s name, first then last name, tdie title of the book or pamphlet 
(place and date of publication enclosed in parentheses may be 
included), and page or pages. 
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Bernese Abbott* N< er Guide to Better Photography , p. 55. or: 
Bernese Abbott, N«3w Guide to Better Bhoto^epby, (New York, 
1954), p. 55. 



Encyclyedla t Author (if known), nine of article in quotation isarks, 
name of encyelopdia, volume, and page. 

John Janes, "Andrew Jackson," Encyclopedia Americana. Vol. 7, 
pp. 202-204. 



Hagaaine ; Author (first name first), name of the article in quota- 
tion marks, name of the magaaine, date of publication, volume, 
page or pages. 



Thomas Elior, "Funds of the Future," The Atlantic Monthly , 
October, 1955, 54, pp. 2-3, 

Newspaper : Author (if known), name of the article, name of the 
newspaper, date, page or pages. 

"Heart Surgery Methods Tried," New York Times. June 3, 1955, p. 1. 



NOTES OSSf FOOTNOTES 



1. Information to be footnoted: 

a. You must footnote all information you take from any source 
other than your own experience or generally known facts. 

b. Footnote all direct quotations. 

c. Footnote sources idiose information you have summarised. 

d. Footnote statistics or tables of figures. 

2. Place footnotes at the bottom of each page. 

3. Nund>er your footnotes consecutively from the beginning of your 
paper to the end. 

4. Separate footnotes from the text by a double space, a two-inch 
unbroken line, and a double space. 

5. If the same author has wsitten more than one article, use the 
author's last name and an abbreviated form of the title after 
you have given all the information the first time. 



6. The reference figures to footnotes are placed slightly above 
the line at the end of a quotation or after the statement 
whose source is being given. The corresponding number at the 
bottom of the page footnoting the quotation should also be 
raised. 

7. Quotations in your paper to be footnoted should be double 
spaced. Just as the rest of the paper, unless the quotation 
is more than three lines ofiyour own handwriting or typing. 



o 
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In this case Indent from the left margin* single space* 
and omit the quotation marks. 

8. When poetry is footnoted* line numbers must be given. 

Robert Brotming* Fra Lippo Lippi , lines 7«9. 

9. When a play if footnoted* Act* Scene and line or lines must be 
given. 

William Shakespeare* Hacbeth . X* iii* 7- 14. 

10. When quoting poetry you must copy the punctuation and capital!* 
zation exactly as it iq>pears. 

a. If you quote fever than four lines of poetry* 
separate each line with a diagonal line. Do 
not set it off by indenting. 

*'Lay me on an anvil* 0 God./ Beat me and hammer 
me into a crowbar./ Let me pry loose old vails.” 

b. If you quote more than three lines of poetry* indent 
and single space the lines* Wbe no quotation marks. 
Begin a new line when the poem does. Do not use 
diagonal lines or quotation marks in this case. 

Lay me on an anvil* 0 God. 

Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar. 

Let me pry loose old walls* 

Let me lift and loosen old foundations* 

11. All punctuation should appear inside quotation marks. 

William Banks, "Should Wd Drop the Bomb?*” Readers Digest . 

October* 1965* pp. 7*8. 

12. Use a small p. for a reference to a single page* a double pp. 
for more than one page. 

13. If you use only one source in a paper* give a cosq>lete footnote 
at the bottom of the page the first time. This is called a 
general footnote. All other references should appear in 
parentheses immediately after the quotation. 

(p. 42) 

14. If you are footnoting a source that is itself a footnote* give 
all the information of the original source first* then add as 
quoted by* then all the information of Ihe source you used. 

John Jones* ”Yes* We Should Drop the Bomb*” Atlantic . 

October* 1967* p. 32* as quoted by Sam White* Questions 

of Korality . p. 79* 

Xn this case John Jones is the man being quoted and you have 
copied the quotation from a book by Sam White. 
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POINTS TO CONSIDER IN CORRECTING THEMES 
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[) 1. PURPOSE 

a. How clearly is the purpose or thesis stated? 

b. Bow well is it achictved? 

c. Is the topic sufficiently limited? 

2. CONTENT 

a. Are the main ideas evident to the reader? 

b. Are details given to develop main ideas or topics? 

examples used to illustrate and support gene«.al statements? 
da Is the content related to the writer’s purpose? 
e. Are facts or evidence accurate or verifiable? 

3. ORGANIZATION (DNITT) 

a# Does the introduction prepare the reader for what follows? 
b. Is there a clear relationship among main ideas? 

I Ca Are transitions from one idea or topic to another clearly made? 

d. Does the theme have a definite, satisfactory conclusion? 

I 4. STYLE (FLAVOR) 

^ i 

I a. Is sentence structure varied and smooth? 

D b. Is diction vivid and suitable? 

c. Is figurative language fresh and fitting? 
da Is the tone appropriate to purpose and subject? 

Oa Does the theme hold the reader's attention? 

{ ' j 

I 5. MECHANICS 

a. Have the conventions of grammar and usage been observed? 
b. Is correct t**”'-tuation used to aid the reader? 
c. Are words spelled correctly? 



NOTE: 
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I. CONCISENESS AND ClARITE 



10th grade 



A, Eliminate Needless Words 



o 
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ELIMmXE NEEDLESS WSDS 



SECTION A 

In tenth grade the emphaala will be on vord reduction or the sub- 
stitution of a precise word for several inq»recise words. The eleventh 
grade will work more at the level of excessive predication in syntax 
and idea, whereas the twelfth grade will concentrate on positive uses 
of repetition for style and emphasis. 

The introductory materials should be used early in the year during 
the first lessons in paragraph development. The practice in writing 
concisely should, of course, be continued throughout the year. Despite 
general practice in eliminating wordiness, some students will cling to 
unnecessary words and over-worked expressions. Therefore, some specific 
rules for avoiding wordiness are included. 

fECnON B 



o 
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Procedures 

1. Give students copies of the two letters (Sample I). Ask them to 
read the letters and decide which is better and why. WARNING! 

Since students will have had some practice eliminating wordiness, 
the teacher expects them to prefer the short, clearly written 
letter. THIS MAT NOT HAPPEN. Many students may prefer the wordy 
letter for such reasons as, "The first letter sounds nicer, more 
polite." "The writer of the first letter sounds more scholarly, 
more intelligent." "The second letter is so simple! It looks 
as if it could have been written by a sixth grader!" 

Try to get students to see the value of clear, direct language by 
asking questions: 

a. What was the purpose of the letter? 

b. What type of person will read the letter? How much time will 
he wish to spend reading it? 

c. Aside from writing friendly letters, what reasons do you have 
for writing? V~ho reads what you write? How much time does he 
have to spend reading what you write? 

d. Also, at this point they might ask their fathers, if they are in 
business, what style is preferred. 
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Sapplfr I - Wbtdintfs 



Adapted from A-PrActlcal Guide to gffactlve Writing. Jerome H, 
Perlnaitter, Delta Publishing. 

READ TBE POLLOWING LETTERS. DECIDE WHICH IS BETTER AND WHT. 

Dear Congressman: 

I- want to call your attention to the school situation in Queen 
County which is very overcrowded in the elementary schools. I am a 
parent and 1 am very concerned because if things keep on this way , it 
will be terrible for everyone who is concerned in this matter. 

Today la the average class there are 45 students and only one 
teacher. This is a problem, especially on the part of the children. 

I have knowledge of a child (he*s my neighbor’s child, who was getting 
all A s in the city of Toledo, Ohio, and this child is being failed in 
two courses in this school.) I*m telling you so that you will have an 
example of how bad it is. 

The schools in Queen County weren’t always crowded. It was only 
ten years ago when children were learning under ideal conditions. Then 
they put up numerous high-rise apartments and there was an increase 

in population. Schools were not constructed to try to meet the increase 
in population. 

One thing that is curious is that in King County, which is adjacent 
^ Queen County, they don’t have the same problem. I wonder why they 
knew what was coming and on the other hand we did not. 

I have had talks with school authorities, made appearances at 
P.T.A. meetings and still cannot obtain action. I am informed that 
none is being contemplated at this time. 

Our young people in this great country must be developed. They 
are being wasted by the situation in Queen County and their future is 
being wasted. I will be very appreciative of anything that you can 
accomplish. 



Tours. truly. 



Dear Congressman: 

I am a distressed parent concerned about the schools in Queen 
County. As you read this letter, one teacher is "instructing” an 
average of forty- five students. My neighbor’s boy, who was a straight 
A student in Toledo, Ohio, is failing two courses. My own boy has 
lost all interest. 

Tau yc^rs ago the schools were ideal. Then the high-rise apartments 
began going up and the County's population increased. In the mean- 
time, no one built schools to ease the situation. 

In nearby King County, which has had a similar increase in popula- 
tion, the problem doesn't exist. Hhy did authorities in King County 
have the foresight that we lacked? 






Z hKv% tpokAii to tcHool authorltioty «|ip««r«d «t P*T»A«i« mad still 
esn*t stt settun. X am told that mom is eontaaplatad. 

Va aust davalop our young paopla* lha situation in Qi^aan County is 
Hasting thtsi and thair futura. I'll appraciata anything that you ean do. 

Yours truly » 



Altamata Saaola I 

Dacida which lattar is mora affactiva and why it is iM>ra affactiva 

Lattar A 



Daar Sir: 

In viair of tha fact that Kr. Jonas is not vary wall* 1 an taking tha 
opportunity of replying on his behalf. 

Our coopany*! wall^dafinad position is that it stands raa^ at all 
tines to cooperate with your firm whanavar it is called upon to do so. 

The majority of stockholders are in complata sympatt^ with your conpaiqr's 
goals and objectives in regard to tha construction of a new plant. It 
nay be within your recollection that prior to 1963 » this eom^i^ tendered 
your conpany's loan consisting of a large amount of money in order to 
put it in a solvent and strong financial position. The occasion was 
the tine of your company's most ambitious retooling operations, when 
it was hardly in a position to utilise anisstiiig resources. Despite 
the fact that the company had many obstacles to overcome it did not 
wait until such time as tha situation would improve. Tha loan was 
repaid in short order. It is because of this fact that our company 
continually displays tha utmost ccnfidanca in the operation of your 
company. 



Lattar B 





Dear Sir: 

I am replying for Mr. Jonas, who is ill. 

Our compel^ is always ready to co-oparata. Host of our stockholders 
syc^thise with your aim to build a new plant. You will recall that ba« 
fora 1963, we loaned you large sums of money to put you in a strong fin- 
ancial position. It was during the asdiitlous retooling operation, when 
you couldn't use aacisting funds. Although you had mai^ difficulties, 
you didn't wait until tha situation improved. You repaid tha loan. Our 
company has faith in your operations. 

Yours truly. 



Questions 



1 . 

2 . 



Hbat makes lattar B easier to read and comprahandt 
In lattar A, there are mai^ "fraaloadaraS* words that give nothing 
to the sentence. List some of tha unnecassary wordo and phrases ti 
lattar A. Heat, list soma of tha substitutes used in lattar B. 

Can you think of other **roundaboot" phrases that can be r^lacad by 
simpler words? 




3. 
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a. To meiumiMm tho point thnt tiho mrltor nuot eonoKor tho rondor of 
ntMt ho vrltMt yon *l|^t wl«h to ttU tho cUoi a itoiry alallar 
to tho ono that foUomi: 

fco« A lEKSisil Sai& a aasstot MEtei '**^*“*» 

Dolta Puhliohlng* 

A Urn Torh pliMhor wroto tho Govomont Butoou of Staadordt that 
ho found hydrochloric acid flat for cloanlng drolaot and aaa It har»» 
loaa? Ifaahington ropliod: ”Tho offica^ of hydrochloric acid la India* 

potahlOt hut tho <dilorln,o roalduo JUa lacooipo tibia alth •atolllc poraan* 
oneo*** 

Tho pluobor wroto back that ho waa ad^ty gUd that tho horoau agrood 
with hi». Tho Buroau ropliod with a note of mUtm **Wa cannot aaaiM 
toaponaibiUty fOr tho production of toalc and aoxloua roalduoa wUh 
l^drochlorlc acid, and auggoat you uao an altomato procoduro*" Tho 
pluohor waa happy to loam that tho Buroau atlll agrood with him. 

Vhoroupott fliahlngtott exploded: **Don*t uao hydrochloric acid; It 

oata tho hock out of tlio plpoa!*' 

3. Give i:tidonta eoploa of Saaplo 2 . 

Saianlo 2 

Adapted from Hodom Enallah Handbook * Gorroll and laird, Frontlco 
Ball. 

U 

a. In tho caao of din. It waa apparent that hla lllnaaa waa of a 
aorlnisa nature. 

b. Jin waa aorloualy IIU 



a. Althou^ tho atory la In tho aupomatural claaa, Hawthorn* 
nanagoa to put oror hla point and ahow tho offocta on a poraon 
whan ho la confronted with tho fact that ovoryono contalna a 
certain anount of evil in tholr phyaical »ako«r*<A 

b. Hawthomo uaoa tho aupomatural to auggoit that there la acne 
evil In ovoryono. 

Adapted fron A Practical Quldo to Bffoctlvo Wrltliia . Joroan M. Pori* 
nutter, Dolta PubXiahlss. 

3. 

a. Xllunlnatlon of thoao pronlaoa ahall bo oxtlngulahod by tho occu* 
panta thereof before doparturo thorofron. 

b. 

4 # ‘ 

a. Tt will bo noted that tho announconant haa given aaauranco that 
tho booror of a paaa who ontora tho building will bo oxanlnod 
for expiration. 

b. 

Quoatlona auch aa the following night help then to agrao that noat 
people profdr to road or llatoa to clearly atatod Idoaa. Tho toa^r 
niiht oak: 

er|c 
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1« In a lattav fron a friend, nbieb santence vould you prefer to 
read? Nhyr 

2« Xf you were taking notea In IngUali claaa, which atateMnt 
would you prefer froai the teacher? Why? 

3 Since the author of the following dlrectiona 

directions followed, can you iwprove thee for hiw? 

4. Oive students Sawple 3 to eeke students aware that wordiness is a 
prohlen awong students* Is^sise that these sainples cows frow 
actual student cowpositions* Ask students to rewrite the sentences* 

Saeole 3 

1« that night the Orioles won their fourteenth straight victory with* 
out a defeat. 

2. the way this story was written wade it seew to wake we feel that 
it could really have actually happened to we. 

3. In spite of all the illegal eriwes he had cowwitted, the leader 
of tte gang went entirely scot-ftee* 

4. Prosperity is associated with the bank. 

S« He is wearing a sweater of uncowwon uniqueness. 

6. The secret of it is that it is a natural*looking wakeup plus 
Hocaewa to help you heal your blewish problew. 

7. The soft wenthol flavor gives a feeling of the soft wind blowing 
the long, green grass around in the dewy weadows while whistling 
a werry tune. 

5. Point out that even thou^ they way still prefer big words and schol* 
arly phrases students will show that they can write siwply and clearly 
in this lesson. Once they prove they can write clearly, they way 
choose the style that fits the situation. 

6. Choose from a series of short assignments for practising conciseness: 
These exercises might better be spaced throughout the year vather 
than concentrated all at once. 

A. Eliwinate wordiness by eliminating freeloaders. 

**Preeloaders*' are words that impose themselves on a sentence and 
give nothing in return. 

Example: was his determination that wade him great. 

(1) Gross out the freeloaders in the following sentences, 
a. Finch studies the field of economics, 
b* All planes were grounded because of bad weather conditions 

e* This is the program that won the imqf. 

o 
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d. Th« audit cost th« company tha aum of $10»000. 

a. Tha car la graanlah-blua In color* 

f. Meadlaaa to aay« ha will auffar tha conaaquancaa. 

S* I wlah to taka thla occaalon to thank you for your halp* 
h. Wa will ha obllgad If you will plaaae aand tha booklat. 

I. You aaked about tha natter of Inatalllng air condltlonara, 

J. Tha troopa ware very ready for action. 

(2) Inprova the following paragraph by croaalng out tha frealoadera. 
The Par la daalgnara have a very great Influence on wonan'a 
clothea. It la appropriate to point out that they have tha 
opportunity to aet the trend., and then othera taka the occaalon | 
to follow It. Needleaa to aay» atylea change ao draatlcally 
from one year to the next year that they are found to be 
hard to Identify. 

Avoid wordlneaa by eliminating roundabout prepoaltlonal phraaaa. 

Tha meaaaga can be difficult to find when the writer cluttera hla 
aentencaa with unnaeeaaary phraaes. 

Example.: In view of the fact that the quarter cornea to tha end 

In the near future . I wlah to taka the opportynltv at 
the nreaent time to apeak to the majority of thoae 
who are In a poattio n to be intereated with regard to 
gradea . 



Find abort, direct aubatltutea for theaa Uae theaa: 



roundabout prepoaltlonal phraaea: 


(Thla la a guide fi 
tha teacher. Have 
atudenta determine 
theaa.) 


1. 


In the event that 


If 


2. 


In vlaw* of the fact that 


becauaa, alnca 


3. 


In order to 


to 


4. 


In a manner almilar to 


like 


5. 


for the purpoaa of 


for, to 


6. 


at all tlmea 


alwaya 


7. 


daaplta the fact that 


although 


8. 


in the near future 


aoon 


9. 


the majority of 


aK>at 


10. 


prior to 


before ^ 


11. 


on behalf of 


for 


12. 


In regard to, with regard to 


about, coneamlng. 
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13* At the time of 

14. bf MMiie of . 

15. At the preient tine 

16. until eueh tiM as 

17. In A poeition to 



during 
vlth» by 
noir 
until 
emn 



Cheek your oim writing for euch roundebout phreeti ee ere lleted 
In colunn one. Repleee euch phrAsee with elnple words. 

Adopted fro« A grectlcel^ Ouide Bffeetlve Writing by Jeroiee H. 

ferlnutter, Delte^ Publishing. 

C, Ellnlnete wordiness by cutting dcm on prepositions 

Prepositions Introduce phreses end help relete thew to other 
sentence elements. As long es they perform this function* they 
serve e useful purpose««end eld clerlty* iut when they teke over 
sentences to the point where their presence becomes pelnfully 
epperent* they ere barriers to effective cosssmlcetlon. this 
wordy paragraph* for example, suffers from "preposltionltls**. 

Ade<piate clearance between the rear face of the last 
stack In the load and inside surface of the rear doors was 
provided to enable the refrigerated air flowing from the 
front to the rear of the trailer to enter the longitudinal 
air channels through the load which opened on the rear of 
the load at this point. 

INSTEAD OF THESE USE THESE 

bale of tobacco tobacco bale 

reports from overseas overseas reports 

money for spending money spending money 

write a letter to mother write smther a letter 



Adapted from A Practical Guide to Effective Wgittny 

Exercise: Rewrite the following sentences with fewer prepositions* 

1. In the picture a man Is playing a drum in a combo In a night* 
club In New York. 

2. The president of the club called a meeting for the purpose 
of discussing the subject of taxes. 

3. The leader of the gang of protesters goes to school at the 
University of Minnesota. 

4. We should refer back to the lists of the mesdiers from last year. 

5. The great majority of students of high school age are victims 
of symptoms of spring fever. 

6. The boy from the farm Is Interested In the agricultural type of 
subjects. 

D. Eliminate wordiness by using strong action verbs. 

Many words have both a noun and a verb form, (hold a meeting * meet; 

give consideration - consider) If you lean on the noun form, your 

wrltii^g Is weak and wordy* Choose the verb, and your sentence Is 

improved* 



deduction for taxes 

the chair In the living room 



tax deductions 
the llvlng*room chair 
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Ixaapits wriMt ■•d* • lantfixif in Iwo Jinn* 
tbn mvioM Utidnd in Xwn Jim* 

T<w ««n ipot thtM MUM hf t\m ifordi thnt prtcudu thMi (nffnct, 
Mku* Ukm» glM, bold, «nd b«)# 



QCWtWKS TO 

•f foot an ia|^rovaa»nt 
Mka provltioM 
taka action 
give a apaaeh 
have a eonfaranca 
bold an axaadnation 
ba auccaaaful 



8t»CM ACTIOli VmS 

iapirova 

j^rooida 

act 

•p*«k 

nonfat, aaat 
axanlna, tact 

aticcaad 



Adaptad froB a gractleal flu lda to Bftaetlva Wrltlaa 

bcaveiaa: Inprova tha foUawtiig aantaneas hf ualn, atron, 

action varba* 



1 . 



l» Gaotga can aaka a choice about bit favotita aid>jaet« 

2* Tha counaalora Mnt to hava a confavanca with tha patanta 
bafova thay hold an axanination of atudanta uho hava an 
intention to aubnit applicationa for acholarahip* 

3. I raaliaad ha waa naking uaa of tha poaition to achieve 
hia nurnoaa* 

4b Proaparity ia aaaociatad with tha bank. 

5. Cover Girl Makeup ia to help a girl^a c<»pl«*-^* ^ ^ , 

6. A aaaxch of hia roon waa enough to give proof of hia involva*^ 



aamt* 

7, In naking a apaacli to tha atudanta ha put tha atraaa on 
loyalty 

8. We took a vote to detamina tha group’a prafaranca. 

9m The atudanta proniaad to t«ka action in aupport of tha 
Red Croaa. 

10b They proniaad to oaka proviaiona for honaa for exchange 
atudanta. 



Slininata wordinaaa by oodtting unnacaaaary repetition 

Bxanpla: Tha problem of atudying for axama ia a cadet 'a 

biggaat prbblim. 

A eadat'a biggaat problem ia atudying for axama. 

Cl) Itewrita the following aantancaa almininatlng wordinaaa 
cauaad by bad rapatition* 

a* The second quaation waa tha moat difficult Ration 
foir him to anawar. 

b. The ahow at tha Park Theatre ahowa tha mataarie 
riaa of Bitlar 

e. Oaapita bla axparianca, ba aa^arianead acme bad 
tfimaa. 

Walng tba rules wa hava diacuaaad, improve tbaaa 
aantancaa. 




( 2 ) 
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Ibtt* Mf 9ix ttttdftnes atetndltii thm eUit. 

b* Tbm Uet of thm mtfr U tbftfc th« offlc* doM not hnvo 
•nouflb fundf In its nUotwmt to mJm txpmfitmom m 
progrm of thlo nntisiro, 

e. Hickml «r« cnugbt off AtUntlo Citf by poopU in tbo 
oammr aontbs, and in tbo fall aontba tbo aam cpaeiaa 
ia nmv Aabucy ftairb. 

d. Bar parfonHuiea waa abtalutaly parfact* 

a« ify aotbar^ aba tboo^t X ou^t to go to tba ehaaaat col- 
lagOt but tba diffarancaa in coat aata infinitaaiaally 

f. A girl abould ba abla to aaka a Ifviag in bar apacial 
particular lina* 

g. Everybody abould ba capable of practicing in ac»M Una 
of aork. Being abla to cupport youraalf ia vary iapor- 
tant in tbia raapact* 

b. M ia nearing a awaatar of unccanon uniguanaaa« 

i* Xm aacrat of it ia that it ia a natural-lookittg eaka*up 
plua ^ana to balp you baal your blataiab problaa. 

j* A daeiaion nea nada by tba traaaurar that further action 
aaa not nacaaaary« 

k* So far aa ahaat ia coneamad, Canada baa a aurplua anount* 
^ nndartakan by tba fkeulty with « viaa toaerd 

aatabllabaant of a loatbod of tranaporting tba atiidanta 
to all locationa aa quickly aa poaaibla* 



F. Sanpla conpoaition to ba improved by eliminating vordinaaa 

In the Papai Cola advartiaanant it cuggaata that Paoai 
drink today 'a people drink* Xba ad auggaata 
™t Papal apaala to the adventurer cat by ahoeing a picture 
Jf-* acuba diving* Next, it ahoira a picture of a baauti- 
toI voMn nearing tba latest in faabion auggaating that it* a 
tba eoU tba young faabionablaa drink* Anotdiar picture ahon- 
^ a man pUying the piano in a combo in aoma n^tclub* 

^t picture nould auggaat that Papai ia drunk by tba people 
of the nightlife* The fourth picture on tba ad abona tba 
elite aquaatriana in St* Marita which would auggaat that it 
la a drink of tba vary rich. Beneath that picture there la 
a picture of nomada* Which could auggaat that it anoeala 
to the people alnaya on the go* Last there ia a pretty girl 
nearing a leopard coat on and bar hair ia all^ly blowing 
^seating it ia the -ink of tba wild cat* All thaaa gmpa 
together make up the people of today* Since moat people con- 
sider thamaalvaa a parson of today. Pepsi Cola must a^l 

to hiMn 



1. lb* proM«* of wordlBMO e«a ofton bo eorroUtod wltb etbor wrltliu 
owj^oaentt. for oxaaplo, in comieetlott wltb paragraph davatop- 
mant. a teacher might use the following axarciaas 

? 4 * ^ •ttbatituta for paragraph development* A 
repetition of the idea contained In the topic aantanca should 

ba aUtakau for eoocrata davolopamt of tba gaaoral Maa 
in tba topic aantanca* 
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Itwrltft thm following th«M» oliiBlnnting all wotfdinaas and 
naadlaaa rapatltlon* Whan you ara flnlahad, nota idiat la loft 
of tba thana« (Can you auggaat eonerata dataila tliat night hava 
baan aubatitutad for tha rapatitiva pbraaaat 

Z an to ba iaolatad fron tha raat of tha world for an indafin« 
ita langth of tina« t dain it naeaaaary td taka with na, food 
for tha nind^ food fdr tha body, and natafial naeaaaltiaa, to kaap 
nyaalf nantally aharfi and phyaically atrong* 

Food for tha nind ia naeaaaary to naintain opan«>nindadnaaa« 

I faal that being in thia aituation X an about to antar eraataa 
a problem which X would not ba able to handle alona« Xhia prPblan 
would ba aalf entaradnaaa* Thia problan would ba tha raault of 
not having tha conpanionahip of another hunan being or of a naka 
baliava character created in a book« Aa long aa X an going to ba 
iaolatad, X will have to find my conpanionahip through thaaa naka 
believe charaetera to naintain nantal balance and open nindadneaa. 

X will bring with na food for the body, bacauaa hunan nature 
requiraa it* Nouriahnent ia naeaaaary to auataln life in tha hunan 
body* Thera would ba no way X could aurviva without it* 

Material neceaaitiaa, auch aa entertainnent ara important to 
all people in all walks of life* So for ne in ny aituation, enter* 
tainnent ia Important aa a paatlne* Clothing ia alao important 
healthwiae and ia needed In all aituationa* 

X think by writing thia X have found out tha noat inportant 
and necessary parts of life* 

SBCriOM C 

Tha following aasignnenta nay be used to teat tha students ability 
to write concisely* 



* 






r^n ctRcvsa jtr,e oi‘ i4ng’;A^i? ; pr^cii^a ^iirecttons 

k»3trn, 

in a page or »o C200 wd* } mrlsc preclfa dl»ectleiii» for drawing a 
diagram w^ich you tiava 4esignid« Ur*v th« clagrati^ Un& paragraph 
form and not ?rut&bared etepa« Avoid tha tolf graphin atyla but be 
concise ft ‘l?he direct ions should be of sufficient clarity so that a 
parsoa of ordinary Intel! Iganca Cl a., the teacher) could follow 
them. Conifivebly one should and up with tie escact diagram you have 
di'aii’n if It. iol lowa the ezpoaltor^ directilms, 

.ij in !, % • Stiih lb it: A 



d'-jr^aiMioa'i-Eontal - -tine-fcoucliaji ■ th^r - t.'q«arfc'iSS'--the rad-ius>ft Construct a 
limi swo Inch^ss long with label 

the ir rc ends A and b« Ext<and tvo lln'%^ from the two closast corners to A and 



l>raw «Rn trlKsglSt 'Wiab-aidos-Mj;;;;^f^.intlMa4,o^ resting on 

A .. .9 



1‘Sing point whcr*(> the three Hues cross - i n-' thr * CBntn r-r> f » *sh e triiwgl a as 
the crnw«r draw 4 circle with a diemtter that la one half the 



Hcgth of the trlnng).e's side, Directly below the br^se oi the triangle » within 



Dtrfctioito " ** * 




s >ne itich square 



j?;l' "WTtsern »'-'-Tntb'an'ttl^‘^*onnecrtiisg-rhr'ticwairts^v’-iu-fwi--jpper-it4gd?t'^^ 




Exhibit f 




Dir (lotions for 0r«;wlng a Diagram 
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WriCing AssigWMmt #2 

A. Dirftctlcms to teacher; Us« th« following «*tignnMit: for « ten- 
minute writing <iuls» Grade the papers strictly on the students' 
success or failure in spotting wordiness* For fast correction, type 
a corrected ■■pRi.e on the lower portion of a new ditto* Then run 
each student* s ' paper through the ditto machine so that the corrected 
sample comes out on the bottom of the papers* 

Directions to students ; CUT OUT THE PBADHOOP HI TUB FOUCWING PASSABB. 
OCGASIOKAIXY SMAU. CHANTS IN INHDING MAT BB NBCBSSABT, BUT USUAU.T 
YOU NEED ONLY STRIKE OUT THE USELESS WORDS* 

There are many students who have trouble handing in their 
compositions punctually on tiaie. It is not that the work is hard* 

In the caae of the ordinary paper, the average student can write it 
in about an hour to an hour and a half* Every student can give this 
long a quantity of time to his work* The troid>le, in respect to 
most students, is due to the fact that they postpone doing the work 
too long until it is too late* If it should happen that they have 
delayed until they have only forty minutes of time left, it is 
hardly possible that they can spend the hour or more necessary* 

In the case of some of them, they spend enou^ time to be sufficient 
for writing a paper in thinking up ingenious but useless excuses 
that do not work with the professor* 

REWRITE THE PASSAGE IN THE SPACE BELOW* 



(Sample to be ditt?>ed later) 

Many students have trouble handlng;;icf»thbirt..e<(npositiOBS'on time. 

The work is not too hard* The average student can write an ordinary 
paper in about an hour to an hour and a half. Every student can give 
this time to his work* Most students postpone doing the work until 
too late* If they have delayed until they hmve only forty minutes left, 
they can hardly spend the hour or more necessary. Some spend enou£^ time 
for writing a paper in thinking up ingenious but useless excuses* 



X. coNcissmsss ahd amn 

llth gtmdm 



A. Ellttiiuit« Rtduodjuicy In 
Snntnnct Coot tniet Ion 



4 $ 
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Repetition of e word, thoughtf or idee often fives e neceseery 
enpheeie to inc iting or speech* Hcwever» repetition that serves no 
purpose t that occur ITIiecause of carelessness or haste# tety distract 
and annoy the reader* hanecessary repetitions should be elininated* 
Repetition# wordiness# inflated language# tautology# and redundancy 
are all nssMS for writing which used more words than are needed* 
fmichever Ubel is used# the usual# but not always effective# remedy is 
the teacher's red pencil* the use of student writing eomaittees to 
read and revise student rough drafts has several advantages* the 
^writing coMsittee^ reading creates a rta_l^ audience for the student 
writer* It also gives him a feed-back on his writing* He often feels 
more necessity for defending his work with pairs than wltii his teacher* 

Work in wordiness at the tenth-grade level hss been primarily 
concerned with eliminating "free-loading” words and phrases# roundabout 
prepositional phrases# pleonasms# and general word duplications* the 
tenth grade also has dwne work on moving from verb-object predications 
to a single strong verb ('Wke provisions" to **provide"). At the 
eleventh grade the students will concentrate more on the syntactical 
level of wordiness# especially the reduction of clausal elements Into 
phrase or word elements* Some work will also be done on tautologies and 
’^padding" of ideas* 

SBCtlOW B 



Bibliogranhy 

I* Corbin# Richard K* and Perrin# Porter 6* > ^id^ jgo Hodem |cglish 
(12)# Chicago# lllittoist Scott# forsnan# and Co.# 1963# pp. 254-256, 
567-568* 

2* Coyle# William# Paragraphs for Practice# Hew York: Holt# 'Rinehart# 
and Winston# 1962# pp* 75-79* 

3. Teessler# J. C* and Christ# Henry I*, Rnelish in Action (3)# Boston# 
Hessachusetts: D* C* Heath# 1995# pp* 363-366* 

( &s^ English granmar texts have an index listing of wordiness# re- 
dundancy# etc* ) 



Procedur€*Si 



A* Coyle's material in Paragraphs l^actlca is particularly helpful 
for introducing the idea of revising to eliminate wordiness* The 
exercises on pages 75-79 can be used in several ways* l^ge 75 can 
be used as a classroom exercise, lech student does the /ixercise# 
then he compares his work with the students in his writing co mm i ttee* 
Hext# the four writing committees in the class each rresent its ver- 
sion of the exercise to the class for discussion* Exercises on pages 
77 and 79 may be presented the same way or varied by using over- 
% head projector and having the class do the exercise together. 
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lh« prolilMi of oxctstivo (otiot^t typo dt votdliioto) 

con b« trootod tho t«M w»y tho u*o of pogot 25 «nd 26 In 
Coylo* 

g. Ufo oxorcliot ilaiUr to tho ottochod ooo to aoko otudonto oiforo of 
•yntoctlcol wordinoio In gonorol. Sontoneoi iiidlor to tho follow- 
ing con ho tokon fro« ftudont poporo ond utod oo oxorclioo: 

1) Xho vlow on huaoni givon by Sl»on Stliwon during tho flnol "ocono** » 
lo cold ond humorouo whllo tho vlow of llfo of Ipdly lo ono of 
doop omotlonol Involvonont bocouoo §ho lo olncoro ond Intorootod 
obout llfo ond how to llvo It ond not liko Stlwion which lo 
dorogotory ond crlticol* 

2) Ho oloo rootoroo tho uoo of hovlng tho otogo nonogor toll o lot 
of tho otory rothor thon juot hovlng tho oudlonco flguro It out 
for thomoolvoo. 

3) Sho oooBO to bo on ordlnoty girl of tho tlowo oho llvoo In. 

C. Antlcipotory oubjocto ohould bo olnglod out for opoclol ottontlon. 

An oxotnplo of Antlcipotory Sub joct ; 

’»IT IS TO BE TOPED thot ovoryono will wrlto conclooly.” In thio 
oxomplo tho clouoo "ovoryono will wrlto conclooly” lo roolly 
tho ffloln Idoo of tho sontonco; yet, It lo In o dopondont clouoo. 
Tho "It if to bo hoped" douse Is unnoceooory ond, by being in 
on Independent conotructlon, lo nore osq>hotlc thot tho octuol 
noln Ideo of tho oontonco. Inoonuch oo this clouoo "ontlcipotoo” 
tho ttoln Idoo, wo coll it on Antlcipotory Subject. 



By ollmlnotlng tho Antlcipotory Subjoct, ono writes *ore concisely 
o^ more oophoticolly. He obviously oliminotoo o fow wo«do-^nd 
hence writes uore concisely- -when he olimlnotes tho Antlcipotory 
Subject. Equolly importont, he Is writing more 

hence more emphoticolly-when ho puts tho tnojor Idoo of o sentence 
in o aojor or Independent clause. 

It would appMt that oor. of u* who ar. Intsra.t^ In « *““*■*• 
writing— writing that 1. not tiretoo. to tha raad.r and that 
quiek^ get. to tha point (avoiding, whenavar huaaaly poadble, 
all cllch.. and trite axpraasion. and radundancla., for good 
writer, do avoid tha.., along with vague pronoun reference., 
like tha plague)— and in writing with «ore 

dating an idea and never uaing three word. - 

the 1^, .hould work like Trojan, to Bake our .tu^t. aware of 
tL ii^er of .tuBbllng into the pitfall, of writing 
which «o excessively wordy ond contoln Antlcipotory Subjects. 

Before Introducing Antlcipotory 

review with the students dependent ond 

coordlnotlon ond subordlnotlon. He should olso roinforc 

tlnuolly the Ideo thot ono should wrlto both concisely ond om- 

photlcolly. 

Suppose the teacher .hould introduce anticipatory 

doing an exercise in critical reading, using tha attached letters 

to the Editor, 
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After the teaeher puti cm overhead the letters 'iad discusses each 
vlth the students » revisirinf soae concepts about critical reading, he 
goes to the letter which conUins the sentence, "'I feel legislators 
should seriously consider this proposal, and pass it.” Ha then asks 
the students to (1) bracket the dependent clause and (2) underline 
the nain idea in the sentence* Hands should proeiptly go up and the 
students be ready to criticise the writer for putting the nain idea 
in the sentence in a dependent clause^ teacher then labels the 
first clause an Anticipatory Subject and deletes it £ro« the sen- 
tence. 

The exercise with wore exsaples fron the sens letters: 

"It is rather doubtful that the person in this age category 
could control any given election.* 

**lt is unlikely that 128,400 would vote as a bloc in any 
election. " 

Then distribute the attached sheet, which has exsiiples taken from 
a business let-ter writing class, and ask the students to delete the 
Anticipatory Subjects in each sentence. Sentences I-IO, 12, and 15, can 
probably be done correctly by all the students, and sentences 13 and 14 
by more capable studenta. 

At this point a short check-up quit might be in order. Below are 
five sentences with anticipatory subjects that the students might be 
given ten minutes to rewrite. 

1) I would like to make known that the primary reason for this 
decision was to induce the optimum returns. 

2) May I please anticipate your answer as soon as possible. 

3) I would like to suggest itmt a new schedule be made in 
consideration of the additional input. 

4) In final recommendation, nay I point out that the date be 
reduced to graphic form. 

5) We would like at this time to wish Bob success in his new position. 

D. One particular type of anticipatory sentence which might be singled 

out for special terminology is the "snub-nosed 'it* sentence." 

1) It should be realised that he is probably one of the most 
avid seekers of new Information. 

2) It is believed that the purpose for a new enclosure is to 
increase the efficiency. 

3) It would seem an Inducement for mishaps by telephone llnetm. 

4> It is finally realised that the end is near. 

5) It can be seen that two plus two equals four. 
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£• S«»pl« Ex«relt«»: 

Plrtctioifii ; chfti)f 9 or riword tho followlns ttnroneot to that tha 

oMtln idaa it in an Ifidapandant eUuta. 

1. It It attablithad that tkln tolaranca it graatar for "PIRX;' but 
tha fitxlui aceaptabla eoneantration for hraathiag it ratad tha 
tam for both. 

2. Tha point balng vada hart it both mtarialt raquira tulubla 
handling pracautiont to ba takan in contidaration in planning 
production application. 

3. It taaot that data for both siatarlalt ttratt tha naad to at aura 
that harmful concant rat lent of vapor t and aaceatt akin contact 
ba avoided. 

4. It hat baan vail attablithad that a tolaranca for tha mttarialt 
it not incraatad ovar a tint pariod but it dacraatad. 

5. Thit point a up tha naad to attura ut that tuitabla nathodt ara 
attablithad for tha "long haul," not jutt a particular itam of 
imnufactura. 

6. It it avldant that many araat vithin tha corporation can banafit 
from thit typa of information, 

7. It it atatad that 7C0 #12345 it applicabla to fhota tapa tra^t* 
porta t/n 678 and balov with ABC #217, 218, or 219 inttallad. 

8* It appear t that ra«ralaaaa of thit documant, in ita praaant ttata, 
vould only add to tha aaciatant confution now turrounding change 
or dart. 

9. It it raqulrad that tha floor cut-outt ara ready and that powar 
it availabla. 

10. I know that va probably will not ba abla to raaat thit dalivary 
data, 

11, If our praliminary information to G,E« it ancouraging, I am 
certain that va will ba raquattad to tuboit a formal quotation, 

12. I faal that General Electric it tar lout about thit raquatt, 

13, It would ba to our advautaga to give them tha information they 
have raquattad at toon at pottlbia. 

/ 

14. It it Important for tha dateription to ba punched at followt: ' 
modal number, aerial nunbar, and t 3 rpa* 

15, I raquatt that you file thit ditcrapancy with your file of print 
corraetiont. 
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To th* Editor: 

Tho Mlimosot* LegliUturo vlll coMldor A i»ropowil this yo*r to lowtr 
th« voting mgt to 18 in Mlnnoioia* Voting is • powsr, s right and a priv- 
ilaga of tha A»srican paopla. SL^faal XagisUtors should sariously con- 
sidar this proposal, and pass i^ 

Objactiont to tha proposal includa; <1) that tha 18 to Z1 yaar olds 
tjould vota as a controlling bloc, (2) that thay ara not rasponsibla enough 
to vota, and (3) that if tha lagislatura gives than tha right to vote, 
tha drinking age in Minnesota would have to ba lowered to a correspond- 
ing level* 

fft is rather doubtful jjhat the parsons in this age category could 
control any given election^ According to tha 1960 census of tha Onitad 
StaMi, th«r* ar« o»«t two mlUlon •liglbl* vot«t» ovor tho ago o* 21 
in Minnasotao According to thf saoa census, only about 128,400 would 
be added, tb the nuttbar. of eligible voters, ft is unlikely that 128,400 
would vota as a bloc in any alectionj 

Tha group covered by this proposal are rasponsibla citisans of 
Minnesota* Thay pay taxes Just as any other citisan, ara eligible to 
ba drafted Into armed forces, and can be triad in a court of law in 
Minnesota as an adult. If this group is rasponsibla enough to assume 
these duties, thay ara certainly responsible enough to ba allowed to 
vote. 

fff this group should be given the vote, it does not limply that they 
must be allowed to drink liquor of any kindj Of the four states which 
allow persons under 21 to vote (Alaska, Hawaii, Oeorgia, and Kentucky), 
only one state (Hawaii at age 20) allows persons under 21 to drink. At 
least two states (Wisconsin and Ckilorado) allow 18 year olds to drink; 
neither of these two states allows persons under 21 to vote. 

The group covered by this proposal are responsible, aware citisens 
of this state, fbere is no reason why they should not be allowed to votej 
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To the Editor: 

Tho Trlbuno editorial comnonts on plans to build suparaonic trana* 
port appaar to ba rathar short sightad. 

Xha Russians ara building a modal of that typa of plana. Tha French 
and British hava a partnarship project with plans of being in production 
by 1970. If we should decide to start now, both of these planes will 
probably beat ours into production. If we don’t start now, we may as 
well abdicate our leadership in the aircraft fields 

gt ia a project that is so large and expensive that the federal 
governg^nt will have to underwrite the expenses of research and devel- 
opmentj 

The Tribune uses the argument that cutting the time of travel in 
two is not worth the cost. The French and British governments, which 
have never been known to throw their money around carelessly, obviously 
disagree, gie Soviets apparently think the expense to be justified^ 

Even more in^ortant is the judgment of the airline executivos vho 
cannot afford to take a parochial view on so io^ortant a decision as 
this. They have already placed orders for upwards of 100 of these 
planes even before the go»ahead has been given by the government. 

Business Week estimates that during the next two decades, because 
of our superior sise and speed, we could expect to receive orders^from 
foreign airlines for about $20 billion worth of supersonic planes^J He 
who hesitates is lost.’ Let’s get moving.* 



To the Editor: 

am convi^ed that the use of salt has increased accidents, not 
decreased themj How can slimy, greasy wlndshilds and side windows 
improve safety? How can slimy, greasy streets improve safety? That 
stuff gets on everything, and is impossible to wipe off. 

Nearly every snow this winter has fallen when the temperature has 
been way below freezing. It would have blown off most highways and 
would be easily plowed off city streets. Inste^td, that salt mess is • 
spread which immediately starts to slush up and makes everything wet 
and slippery. Cars on highways end up in the ditch or driving blind. 
In extremely cold weather the snow is not slippery and putting salt 
on is a waste. 
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To the Editor: 

E ea eur^e great tneay loyal United Statea citlxene read your 
editorial, '‘Getting Rid of Medicare Loyalty Oath" (Jan* 10), with a 
feeling of disgust. 

Rather than eliminate the loyalty oath requirement from Medicare 
Law, £t seems the new Congress should endeavor to enact into law a re- 
quirement that could be explained, administered, and enforced^ 

(^ou state that "judgments on personal political beliefs, past or 
present, and eligibility for health benefits are improper and Irrelevant 
mixture.]]] With this I am in full agreement. However, g would like to 
believe there must be a significant difference between actual participa- 
tion— i.e., belonging to, or having been a member of, a subversive group 
and merely having different personal political opinionsj 

The decision of the courts in declaring the loyalty oath provision 
unconstitutional hardly accords justice to the millions of loya^ United 
States cltlsens who are contributing to the,_,^dicarc program. Jit is 
time the courts cease to coddle the villianj 
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SECTION C 

Writing Asalfftm^ I 

^rec«de this asalgranant by an analysla of the Silae Mamer tenth-grade 
theme. See attached) 

Topical restriction; Write about a problem faced by one of three 
major characters in Ethan ProM. 

Rhetorical restriction ; 

1) Write one paragraph, 

2) Use a good (narrow) topic sentence, 

3) Have two or three supports, 

Mfthe each sentence as concise as is consistent with clarity . 

Before writing your final copy, you will submit your rough draft to 
your writing committee. Each paper will be checked specifically for 
wordiness and sentence redundancy. Final drafts will be based on the 
committee check. 

5) Include both the original and final drafts when you submit the 
assignment. 

Student Samples ; 

Silent Love 

Ethan Prome had a very hard time eiqjressing his love toward Mattie. 

In one part we hear him saying, •'Come along," instead of telling her what 
he really thought, "ISsrice he opened his lips to speak to Mattie and found 
no breath" and "Words of resistance rushed to Ethan’s lips and died there 
"proved again he found it hard to tell Mattie what he really wanted to 
Another two parts of this book that expressed how Ethan felt were, "He 
looked at her hair and longed to tcuch it again and to tell her that it 
smelt of the woods; but he had never learned to say such things; and, 
"There were things he had to say to her before they parted, but he 
could not say them in that place of summer memories." Ttiis is the way 
Ethan was, he just couldn’t express his feelings towards Mattie. 

Comment on Sample I: 

The quotes are germane to the topic, but the student fails to give 
coherence to the examples by merely cataloging them and repeating over 
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and over that Ethan has a tough time expressing himself. The predications 
.proved again he found it hard to tell Mattie what he really wanted 
to,’* and "another two parts of this book that expressed how Ethan felt 
were..." are syntactical redundancies that are inevitable In a mere 
succession of quotes. The situation surrounding the quote and the con- 
trast between what exactly Ethan feels and what he says would have given 
a natural and logical thrust to the paragraph. Or perhaps some such 
division as the effect of first love, developing love, and final separa- 
tion and his articul'^-tion would also have tied together the quotes with- 
out sterile repetition. 

Student Example it^2: 

Moral Standards 

The major plot of the story, Ethan Frome . is the fact that there is 
a limit to by -passing the moral standards of the time. This is clearly 
displayed thru the character Ethan Frome, who allows his life to be 
ruled by society and what it may think of his actions or thoughts. Thru 
out the entire story, Ethan's conscience gnaws at him at at every thought 
he thinks or act he does. Ethan desires to run away with Mattie to 
the W<«tst but such facts as caring for Zeena's welfare, or "what the rest 
of the town may think" prevent any such actions. Ethan Frome, like most 
of us today, is a prisoner in a "social" cell. 

Comment on Sample #2: 

The trouble begins In a wordy and inaccurate topic sentence and con- 
tinues through a disunified and wordy series of supports. The class 
could work on this theme together, hopefully coming to a change in the 
T. S« something like this: "The major theme of Ethan Frome concerns 

the difficulty of by-pass Ing the moral standards of the time." Then 
the second and third sentences can be chopped down to "Ethan allows his 
thoughts and actions to be ruled by his New England conscience," etc. 

This type of analysis leads into the question of unity and coherence be- 
cause an excessive predication can well turn out to be a sentence out 
of unity. 









Writing Assignment 11 



THEME: SlUS EARNER 



RBSTR1CT10H3: 

U Use a good thesis statement based on the concepts we have studied. 

Use a good topic sentence for each paragraph with concrete details 
from the novel for support statements. 

3. Hake sure all topic sentences are relevant to thesis statement and 
that all support statements are relevant to topic sentences. 

4, Use proper transitions from paragraph to paragraph and within para- 
graphs. 

ASS16HMEHT 

Choose one of the following suggested subjects » formulate a suitable 
thesis and write multiparagraph theme. Include basic outline and 
rough draft with final copy. 

I. Discuss the changes that occur during the sixteen years that elapse 
between part 1 and part II. Consider the evidence in the characters, 
their mode of life, the attitudes of Raveloe people for instance. 

II. Write a physical description of Silas Hamer as he is at the beginning 
of the novel, as he Is during his period of miserliness, and as he 
is at the end. What features will you choose to emphasise to show 
the changes in his character? 

III. Choose several characters and show how their lives became stunted 

because of a lack of love— or how love can be a wholesome influence. 

IV. The various characters In Silas Hamer help to create a picture of 
society in early 19th Century England. Discuss this proposition 
by recalling what social classes are included and some of the 
characteristics of each. 

V. Discuss how the statement, "Wrongdoing carries within Itself the germs 
of its own punishment," applies to Sllar Hamer . 
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The Influence of Honey 

Slles Mtrner by George Eliot, a metaiPAirphosis in people occurs 
as a result o^ the burden of monetary conmlttments and fascination with 
money, 

Godfrey Cass, one of the main characters in the novel, becomes alien- 
ated from his brother. Duns tan, and his father. Squire Cass, becai;ise of 
a dispute over money. Duns tan who squandered his money and was afraid 
to approach his father became dependent upon Godfrey for his finances. 

He asked Godfrey for a loan and Godfrey obliged him by giving him money 
which he had collected in the form of rent from his father’s tenants. 

When Squire Cass asked Godfrey for his money, Godfrey, in turn, requested 
payment from Dunstan. Misunderstanding and animosity arose and in order, 
to solve his dilemma, Dunstan stole from Silas Mamer to repay the loan. 
Before he can repay Godfrey with the solen money, Dunstan falls into a 
pit and drowns. For a length of time there Is a strained relationship 
between Squire Cass and his son, Godfrey because the Squire believes 
Godfrey has spent money which was not rightfully his. It is not until 
several years later when the pit is drained and Dunstan's fate is dis- 
covered, that their truth is revealed and father and son are reconciled. 
Godfrey, eased of the burden of unwarranted guilt becomes a happier, more 
self-confident man and is able to live in peace. 

Silas Marner, a weaver who came to live in the village of Raveloe, 
changed his attitude in regard to money because of the treatment he 
received from his neighbors. Upon his arrival in Raveloe, Silas was met 
with the provincial rejection and suspicion common to strangers coming 
to an isolated community. As a weaver he possessed a skill and he also 
could use medicinal herbs to cure people. Being afflicted with uncommon 
attacks and being strange in appearance, the community picked out these 
points, accentuated hit, pecu'^ iarlties and treated Silas coldly, unjustly 
and isolated him from their society. Having little else to do, Silas 
worked hard at his weaving and earned a considerable amount of m^ney which 
he counted continually. When disaster struck and his money, his dearest 
possession, the only thing that made sense in his life, was stolen he was 
forced to seek solace from people. The community after many years opened 
up their hearts to Silas for they recognized his common situation. They 
dropped their prejudicial barriers that had shut him off for several years. 
After being accepted Silas found other things were moref Important than 
gold. He found he had over-valued the gold and he then truly understood 
man. He began to give of himself and when he found a little orphan girl, 
he took the child to his heart and received love in return. Money was 
no longer the prime reason for his existence— love and con^assion had 
taken its place. 

Comment: 

This paper, loosely based on suggested subject I, suffers from a thesis 
statement that is much too broad. The changes in Silas alone because of 
his varying attitudes towards money would have given ample scope for a 
paper. Ignoring also the main fault in the paper of plot “rehash** rather 
than analysis, one can see that a grandiose manner and verbal indirection 
characterize a style designed to impress as much as to express . After 
pointing out the lack of topic sentences, the awkward tense shifts, dangling 
modifiers, poor choice of diction, etc., the teacher might mark the excessive 
predication into three main types and have the students supply examples 
and suggest changes in the theme. 
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Typa 1 

Wordlnati ttom ov»r- g<nTaU^ 

Th* thstls could bo ilapllflod ond clorlflod thus! ^ 

Silai Marnor by Coorgo Eltot, th® charmctor dovolo|«ont o£ both Oodfr^ 
'cJIToSTmaf Marner hlngo on thalr changing attltudaa toward wmay* 

Tm II 

Pnnaccaaarv ranatitlon 

Change to **Whan dlaaater atruck and hla nonay, hia daaraat poaaeaalon, 
was stolen, he was forced to seek solace fro* people." 

JmJLlk 

Clausal reduction 

Change to: "Several years later when the pit Is drained and Dunstan's 

fate Is discovered, the father and son are reconciled. Godfrey, eased 
of the burden ofgdLlt, becomes a happier, more self-confident man." 




I. CONCISENESS AND CURm 
Ilth gr«dft 



B. Eliminate Uonacasaary 

Dta of Pastiva Conatructlon 
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njMmXB UNHECISSART USE OF PASSIVE OOiST&UCTIOil 
SECtlOH A 



Und«rttftt»dltig of both th« aetlv« and paaalvt construct Iona Is valusbl* 
for ths student. The student oust recognise each construction as being 
grasKDatlcally correct. However, he «ust realise that one construction 
nay be more effective than another In a given context. (Active voice 
constructions, for exan^le, often nake a stronger predication.) The 
writer also should be taught that the use of the passive voice Is proper 
and useful when the writer Intends to stress the "receiver" Instead of 
the "doer" of an action. It also allo»?s the writer, when he has a reason 
for doing so, to onlt or ccoceal the "doer" of an action. Passive voice 
constructions, however. If nls-used, may lead to weak and wordy writing. 

The proper use of passive voice Is a concept that most students grasp 
quickly. Therefore, teachers should plan to present the lessons on pas- 
sive voice In one hour. (Heedless tine should not be spent on drilling 
students In the passive construction. If they know the pattern already.) 

If the passive voice lesson la followed by a writing asslgneent, the 
teacher nay readily see which students will need additional Individual 
help with the verb form. 

8ECTKM B 

A. Bibliography 

1. Allen, Harold B., Hew Dimensions In English . Wichita, Kansas; 
HcC!omlck-Mathers , 1966, Ch. 11, pp« 101-117. 

2. Glatthorn, Allan and Flenlng, Earolu, Conoositlon ; Hodels and 

Exercises . Hew York: Barcourt, Brace and World, 1965, pp. 179-lSl. 

3. Guth, Bans P., Short New Rhetoric . Belmont, California: Wadsworth, 

1964, pp. 189-190. 

4. Halverson, John and Cooley, Mason, Principles of! Writing . Hew York; 
MacMillan, 1965, Ch. 7, pp. 92-96. 

5. Lefevere, Helen and Carl, Writing ^ Pattern . Hew York; Alfred 
Knopf, 1965, pp. 9-48. 

6. Paine, Luclle, The Art of Writing . 

7. West, WilllaaW. , Developing Writing Skills . Kngelvood Cliffs, 

Hew Jersey: Prentice -Hall, Inc., IS^, p. 61. 

8. Willis. Hulon. Structural Graanir and Oogpoiltjoa , Hew York: 

Holt, Kinehart and Winston, Inc., 1%7, pp. 40-43. 

9. See any standard grasamr text for the usual treatamnt of voice. 

B. Procedure 



Begin the unit by attempting to develop in the student an awareness 
of the active and passive voice by Intuitive means. Use the third and 
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and fourth, paragraphs of chaptar 22 of Hucklabarrv Finn (tha Colonal 
Sharhum incidant). First » prasant tha paragraphs ra-arrlttan in tha 
pas Siva voica. Than ra«raad tha paragraphs in tha activa voiea as 
Tiraln vrota than. Hava tha studants list tha diffaranoas in tha aetiva 
and passiva prasantation. List in ooa colunn the diffaranoas in gran- 
nar and, in anothar, tha diffaranoas in tona and anphasis. 

Haxt, using tha quotation from pagas 179-181 in Glatthom's Conpoa - 
itjon ; Hodals and Bxaroisas . show nora spaoifioally how tha aotlva and 
passiva voloas oan ba usad to stress either tha aotions or tha doer of 
tha action. Point out that tha doer of tha action nay ba entirely onlttad, 
either to avoid placing blana or sinply to stress tha action. 

Passiva Voice 

47 John A. Kouwanhovan in "Skylines and Skyscrapers" (P. 135 of 
Glatthom) 

Tha writer's decision to use either tha activa or tha passiva voice 
in a santanca is essentially a natter of taste or style. Generally tha 
activa voice is stronger and lass apt to lead to stylistic difficulties. 

But there are certain tines whan tha passiva voice is a useful tool. 

1. Tha passiva voice is useful whan tha writer wishes to stress 

the receiver of an action instead of tha doer. In tha following santanca 
fron Kouwanhovan's selection, tha verb is in tha passiva voice: 

Those bookcases ware advertised in tha nineties as "always coaplata 
but never finished." 

Had Kouwanhovan chosen to use tha activa voice, this santanca adght 
have read: 

Tha nanufacturar advertised those bookcases In tha nineties as 
"always conplata but never finished." 

Conpara Houwenhovan's santanca using tha passiva voice with the re- 
written version using tha activa voice. Does tha passiva construction 
help to enphasisa tha receiver of tha action? Uhat is aephasised in 
tha santanca using the activa voice? 

Tha santanca Kouwanhovan wrote does not siantion tha doer, but had 
ha wished to incltida this infonsation, ha could have written: 

These bookcases ware advertised by tha eenufacturars in tha Alnatias 
as "always conplata but never finished." 

Ha would than have nantionad tha doer, but tha passiva construction 
would still have nada bookcases tha nora aaphatic alenant. 

2. A second reason for using tha passiva voice is that tha writer 
chooses not to went ion tha doer of tha action in a particular santanc^e. 

Xt nay be that it is unnecessary to nantion tha doer or that ba is un- 
known. Tha following sentences written by Kouwanhovan do not nantion 
tha person or parsons perfomad the action: 
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Ho building nver built in New York w ptnced where it wee , or eheped 
as it was, because it would contribute to the aesthi^tie effect of the 
skyline— lifting it here* giving it mass there, or lending a needed 
espphasis. lach was built , all those under construction are being 
built , with no thou^t for subordination to any overall effect. 

Kouwenhoven's concern in these sentences is with what has been done 
not with who has done it. He sinply wants to dismiss all buildings as 
not having been designed with an^e to their being a part of a pattern. 

The passive voice enables him to make his point without naming all of 
the Individual architects responsible for the various buildings. He 
could, of course, have used "architects" -as his subject in sentences 
using the subject and making the verbs active. Why is the result much 
less effective than Kouwenhoven's way of expressing the same ideas? 

3. While the passive voice is often useful, it should not be over- 
used. Why is the use of the passive voice not desirable in each of the 
following sentences? 

A thrilling laet-mlnute field goal was kicked by Tim Brady. 

In my last semester a composition was written by me for the 
essay contest, and it was judged by three teachers to be the 
best in our schools 

Ify old scarf was worn on the trip to Cleveland. 

At this point the teacher might use several types of exercises demand- 
ing the student's awareness of the proper use of active and passive voice. 

A. Ha-ve students collect typical sources of overused passive voices, 

as minutes of meetings, or school announcements. In groups students 
might analystt and evaluate the use of passive in these sources. Is 
there a reason to emphasise the receiver of the action: Is there 

a need to obscure the doer of the action? 

B. Have students analyse a news story from the school newspaper and 
from the Minneapolis Tribune . Have them make 2 coltimns , one for 
active verbs, one for passive verbs. Then ask them to justify or 
attack each use of the passive in the article. 

C. Have students examine paragraphs of non-fiction in their textbook 
Adventures in American Literature . For example, paragraphs from 

the articles, "Washington Attacks Trenton," "John Paul Jones: The 

Battle of Plamborough Head," "The Beard of Joseph Palmer" offer 
examples of active and passive verbs that students might analyse. 

After the student is aware of the reasons forxming one voice or the 
other, then begin using Lefevere's workbook Writing by Patterns . The 
first pages (10-13) teach a slnq[>le (and not quite accurate) notational 
system for structural grammar. Pages 14 through 34 are primarily drill. 
Pages 35 through 48 Introduce the passive transformation and the inver- 
sion with "there" and "it". 

1. Use exercises 1 through 7 to teach the student the basic sentence 
patterns . 
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2. Th« drills contalnsd in axsrclsss 8 through 10 srs not nuadsd 
by tha battar students. Boiravar, the avaraga and poor students 
need the drill. They constantly refer to the first exercises 
when starting on Lafevera's Part II, "Pattern Transfonsatlons 
and Inversions". 

3. "Pattern Trans fomat Ions and Inversions" should be presented In 
a variety of ways. Again the better students of gramnar under- 
stand rather quickly. 

Use of the following approaches nay help the poorer students; 

a. The teacher presents Lefevere's Infomatlon on transfomatlons 
on pages 35 and 36 himself by using the Inductive nethod. 

He presents the text examples and others on the board requiring 
the students to think out the appropriate written symbols and 
verbal labels for the transforms. (Students have previously 
used l«efevere*s sys^ls and labels for the basic sentences. 

Now they simply extend the same system.) 

b. The teacher may next give Lefavere's workbooks to the students 
and drill and recite In class. The teacher may wish to decide 
how well Lefavere's notatlonal system works and to compare 

It with Allen's system In Hew Piji^nslons in English. (Either 
skip Allen's system or only spend a limited time on It. The 
system Is more accurate but the average and poorer students 
seem to have trouble with It.) 

c« As the bright students quickly learn the passive transforma- 
tion, they can help the poorer students, who will ask them 
questions more freely than they will the teacher. 

Work out one assignment and suggest others: 

How that the students know how to form the passive pattern they may 
practice. 

A. Give the students asltuat Ion and ask them to relate the action 
from different points of view, adjusting the voice of the 
verb accordingly. Have several students put their sample 
sentences on the board and explain their verb voice choices, 

1. You and your younger brother have been wrestling In the 
living room, your foot crashes Into the coffee table, 
smashing your mother's favorite vase, your mother comes 
running into the living room. 

a. You explain what happened. 

b. Your younger brother explains what happened. 

2. The teacher's back was turned. Paul made a spltball. He 
threw the spltball at Harvey. 

a, Paul Is a friend of yours. Combine the above sentences 
to tell the truth and Include all Information, but to 
protect Paul as much as possible. 
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b. Pnul if your Cocabliio th« «bov« ••ntoneoi Zo 

Incrlminat* Paul «• «uch ms posslblm. 

B, Bmvm studmuts r«-vrlt« mny smntmxicms contmlning faulty usas of 
pasalva voice In the following students' paragraphs. Place 
a sample of the original and a student revised paragraph on 
a transparency. Compare the two versions with the students: 

Student Sample 



The Irony In "War Is Kind" 

The poem's Intense feeling la transmitted to the reader by the sharp 
Irony in "WSr Is Kind" by Stephen Crane. Two slightly different forms 
are assumed by this Irony. The first form, appearing mainly In verses 
one, three, and five. Is the more blunt of the two. Exactly' the opposite 
of what one would expect to hear Is said In this form. In the first, 
third and fifth verses a soldier has died fighting, causing another 
great sorrow. But the mourners are told not to cry, for "War Is Kind." 

The exact opposite of what these hollow words mean Is emphasised. In 
the fourth stansa the "virtue of slaughter" and "the excellence of killing" 
are mentioned. Had the author stated what he actually meant, much of 
the poem's effectiveness would be lost. Especially bitter are phrases 
such as "the virtue of slaughter." In these phrases words are used 
that do not belong together; for Instance, "virtue" and "slaughter" 
have opposite connotations. Irony as direct as this Is hard to forget. 

A weaker form of Irony Is found In the second and fourth stansas of 
the poem. The glory of the military and the thrill of battle are extolled 
In these stanzas and then, with one flat statement, are tom down. A . 
the end of these verses about the glorious pomp of war Is found a flat 
description— "a field where a thousand corpses lie." This form Is weak^^r 
Irony only because it Is not considered as bitter as the first form. In 
the first form was stressed personal cases; the second form Is found to 
be more a general observation. Without the Irony of both forms, the 
poem's meaning would be lost . The Intensity of feeling Is created and 
maintained throughout the five stanzas of "War Is Kind" by this acrid 
sarcasm. 

SECTION C 



Sample Composition Unit 

Students should now practice the proper use of active and passive 
voice In writing a theme assignment. After finishing chapters 1*35 
of Buck Finn, the students may write a brief paragraph about Buck's change 
In attitude toward Jim, 

Assignment: 

1. Write a brief paragraph about Buck's change In attitude toward Jim. 

2. Use a narrow topic sentence. 

3. Find three supports for the topic sentence. 

4. Write the paragraph Itself predominately In the active voice. 
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5. Undtrlluft and nuid»«r aach patslva volca conttructlon. 

6. At tha and of tha i>aragraph justify aach of your usas of tha 
passive constructions* 

Student Sample 



Several times during the trip down tha^rlver Buck thoughtlessly abuses 
Jim, At tha beginning of the trip, Jim JLs bitten by tha mate of a dead 
rattlesnake which Buck had placed near his bed. This cruel deed Is an 
Initial example of Buck's abuse of Jim. Later, after Buck and Jim have 
bacoioe better acquainted. Buck again abuses Jim. Be threatens Jim's 
freedom by deciding to reveal their secret at the nearest town and by 
writing a latter to Miss Watson. A final example of Buck's mistreat- 
ment of Jim occurs after the storm has subsided. Jim Is^frlcked Into 
thinking that Buck has been on the raft throughout the storm. 



Comments 



The student has used active voice form for all verbs except two: 

1. Passive construction Is justified here because the receiver of the 
action* Jim, Is more important than the doer of the action, the 
mate of the dead rattlesnake . The topic sentence names Jim as the 
receiver of abuse. The passive construction In this sentence clear ly 
emphasises this position. 

2. Passive construction Is not justified here. This construction omits 
the doer of the action. Buck . To be clearly coherent with the topic 
sentence, this sentence should reflect the Buck- Jim, doer-receiver 
structure set up In the topic sentence. Therefore, the active 
construction— Buck tricked Jim Into thinking that he had been on the 
raft throughout the storm— Is preferable. 



SECTIOH A 



!t1ie unit on placement of modlfiera for clarity deali with an important 
writing skill. The teacher should be warned, however, against spending 
too many class hours having students do endless drills and exercises from 
grammar books. The following unit suggests sources and exercises that may 
be used in short lessons throughout the year as the teacher notices the 
problem of misplaced modifiers occuring in student papers. The student 
papers themselves will serve as the teacher’s best source for examples to 
use to teach this unit. 

SECTIOl!! B 



Bibliography 

Warriner’s Book 11 . pp, 330-332 
Tressler and Christ , pp. 370-371 
Warriner’s Complete , pp. 208-212 
Better Paragraph s . (John Ostrom) p. 40 
Procedure 



1. Hie teacher might begin with some oral work in class. He might 

ask students to point out the problems in the following sentences. 

a. He was wearing a hand-painted tie around his neck, which he 
had bought in France. 

b. Mother bought a new can opener from a crafty salesman, that was 
guaranteed never to break down. 

c. She finally found the book she had been hunting for behind the 
couch. 

d. George made his father angry one day by driving the car without 
his father’s permission into a telephone pole. 

a. Please check your papers when you are finished for spelling 
errors . 

2. The teacher might tlien turn to some of the following exercises: 

a. Use some of the exercises from Warriner * s . etc. and the oral 
sentences for basic understanding of the concept. 

b. Make use of Better Paragraphs , p. 40, to teach the concept in 
context of a paragraph. Use Ex. A pp. 41 and 42 to test 
knowledge. 

c. Read Student’s Handbook for the Study of Literature , pp. 100-107, 
about descriptive writing. This will give background for the 
writing assignment. 
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d, Aimlyte the first tsctioa of INill of tho louse of Usher 
Adventures In Aasirtcsti Literature , pp. 524-525, for phrsse end 
dense modifiers. Locete the word toi^ified end discuss 
plecement. Could there heve been e better piece for this 
modifier? Is there e possibility for confusion? 

e. Another good exemple of phrese end cleuse modifiers is “Circus 
et Dawn”, ^ventures in Americen Litereture . p. 166, Anelyse 
the first tew peregrephs for types of modifiers end their piece 
ment. 

SBCTICa? c 



The teecher mey now give en essey essignment covering this meteriel. 

The student models may be used either in the pre-writing or post writing 

stage. 

Rhetorical Goals * 

1. To create a single effect in the description of a person or place. 

2. To use vivid words in your description* 

3. To place modifying words or phrases as close to the words modified 
as possible. 

Assignment : 

Edgar Allan Poe used modifying words and phrases to create a single 
effect in his descriptions. Use vivid modifiers to describe an interesting 
person or place that you are acquainted with. Aim for a single effect on 
the reader. 

Restrictions: 

1. write one paragraph of 100-200 words. 

2. Use space order to describe a person or place. 

3. Use at least one modifying {dirase and one modifying clause in your 
paragraph. Number the phrase (1) and the clause (2). Draw an 
arrow to the word modified. 

4. Use good manuscript form. 

Ifote: Presentation of assignment: 

Ulscuss methods used in describing rooms or people. Refer to Better 
Paragraphs, p. 29 on space order. Discuss this concept as yo»^ give the 
assignment without going into other types of paragraph organization at thie 
time. Use the paragraph on p. 29 from “The Cask of Amontillado" to demon- 
strate both method and effect, as aimed for in the assignment. Analyze the 
effect that Poe had in mind to create. 
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Student Model# 

These ere student sentences to lllustrete errors in placement of 
modifiers. Project the samples on the overhead projector and use marking 
pen to show reference and placeiBent errors. 

1. ’*By what the author says about Nancy Belle, In the story ’'Early 
Marriage", you know that she is a brave girl. One way the 
author shows that she is brave is that she doesn't let things 
she hears frighten her. For example, when Xgnacita, their 
Mexican housekeeper told her about what she saw many times when 
she was younger about how people never returned and how they were 
tortured. This only made Nancy want to go all the more." 

2. "The fact that one of his sons is not yet baptised, that John 
himself does plowing on the Sabbath Day, that he openly dislikes 
Rev. Parris, his pastor, and that he does not attend church 
regularly causes questioning. This all represents his opposition 
to some of the religious beliefs of the community." 

3. "Driving behind litterbugs may often be annoying. Broken glass 
causes many a flat tire and a piece of paper, thrown out ^>f the 
window by a litterbug, may often land on the windshield of the 
car behind. This may block the driver's view and cause him to 
swerve off the road or Into another lane which may lead to an 
accident ." 

4. "Rev. Parris is the type of man who cares more about what people 
think of him than about his daughter's dying. Many examples of 
this occur in the first few pages, which seem to bring out this 
fear ." 

5. "Finally the boy passed the stiffest test of all* He was able 
to control his wagon, with his sister's help , as it was crossing 
through water almost over the horsch heads." 

Comments 

Samples 1-4 have used this without a clear antecedent. 

Samples 4 & 5 contain faulty clause (which seem to bring out this fear) 
and perose (with his sister's help) placement. 
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X. ooHcxsnus An) cuKm 

IX th CSirsdc 

D. Ut« Cl««r Fronoun Ref^rtttc* 



ERIC 



VBAHMW ]MVS|BICS 

UBOBrnBmJBtmSSMSMm 




ncnmk 

Hmm gr«HMitlail prlaclplM «r« wilaly proof roodlof tkillt and It 
•bould bo tbo pitrpooo of tbo toocbor to mko tbo atudoott conoeioui of 
thooo orrort la t^ir ora oork. Tbo aotbodo of laprorlag this atodoat 
eoaaeiouaaaaa ara: 



1. 0ao atudaat aoataaeaa aa aaaaploa of aoatoaooa eoatalaiot thaaa 
orrora. 



2. for aubaoguaat oaaap aaaifOMiata, lurro tha atudaat a taka aovaral 
ndnutaa bafora haodlag la thatr papara to diaok for arrora la 
proQotm rafaraaoa aad alaplacad aodlflara* 
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libUotrapky 

1. Oatroi, JohB, Battar faraaraaha . pp. 35*39. 

2. iraaalar aad Chrlat» Baaltab ta ^ottoa U . pp. 3B6-3B8. 

3. Ukrrlaar, Ntraaad, B Qrlffith, ^Itah Qrawaar B Ocopoalttoa. ll 
pp. 320-329. 



4. liartoar*a Cowolata Haadbook . pp - 199-206. 

Oaa asarclaaa fron thaaa pagaa for vrlttaa oork la elaaa. 
Biallar aaataoeaa for oral work{ 



1. John la habitually ta^dy, irhlch aaaoya hia paraata. 

2. Bltbouih wsf hrothar la a profaaalonal golfar, ha rafuaaa to 
taach It to aa. 



3. Araoll'a fathar told hla that ha aaadad a aaw ear. 

4. Blnea ay fathar llkaa boallof, aa 90 thara arary waakand. 

5. In thla aomlng'a paper. It aaya the goramor apoka laat nlgbt. 

6. Mary told Helen that tha teacher bad aant a note to bar. 

7. After putting tha cuahlona on tha cooahaa, you ara reared to 
clean thaa thoroughly. 

8. Knoaledga of graaaer la aaaantlal to a auceaaafally-wrlttan paper. 

Xt will help to naka It under atandabla. 

9. Tha ▼illage of mnnetonka la located on tha aboraa of Lake Mlnnatankp 
which aakaa a beautiful abora drive poealble. 



H 



Ttocmiaf t 

1. iMd ClMpetr 3 of Ittft gTWPhit mmd work ooworol of tbo proetlco 
oxoroltot to loorn tbo Mile MtorlMt of tbo porogtopht 

dotoll, riotoo, llluotrotloB. 

2. iood ooetlon on tranoltioM (p. 32 iottyp proooua 

roforoneo (r/p, 3S-3S» lottor gfira iAi) . and diiouoa tbo uao of 
proaouiia a^ tranatt tonal doolcaa. Cioa Coborooco. lltb grado, A.) 

3. lafoT to gti—ar aoctloua Uatod abovo for la*claaa oral and vrlttan 
aaalgnoanta, dopondlng on aood. 

4. Orally dlaeuaa ehangoa to bo nodo in Sootlon 6 p. 34, lottor 
yarynraohi . Uao #16 Part 0, or ainllar abort paragrapb, on ovor- 
boadprojoetor, narking faulty pronouna, abowlng worda nodiflod, and 
olieltlttg ehangoa ublcb can bo iMurkod in on tbo tranaparoney. Uao 
claaa roapooao ontlroly. 

5. Giro out aaalgnoMint on Spoon Rtvor Antbolotr * Vork on outllao 
during claaa tlM. 

6. Analymo aanploa aa a claaa ution papora aro roturnod. 



tKXVl" C 

Aaalgnnottt; Ghooao a eharactor from S]n>ott Rtror Antboloty and analyao 
tbo roaaona ublch pronpt hln to bonauo in tno nay ho^boa. 

Ihotorlcal Goala: 

1. 70 begin the paragraph with an offoctiro topic aontonco. 

2. To doTolop the paragraph by uao of roaaon, detail, or illuatration, 
(Chapter 3, lottor Paratraphal 

3. To uao clear pronoun roforoneo aa part of the tranaitional dorieoa 
within the paragraph « * 

laatrictiona : 

1. firito one paragraph of 100-200 worda. 

2. Make an outline for the paper conaiating of: 

a. A topic aontonco which atatoa an attitude oaqproaaod by 
one of tbo character a in Spoon Riwor. 

b. Supporting atatononta analyiing thoao factor a which pronptod 
bin to darrolop thia attitude. Bo apocific. 

3. write your paragraph fron the outline. 

4. Undorlino all pronouna in your paper and draw an arrow to the antoco« 
dent. 
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5. food Mouterlpt form. Skip om Hm b«tw««n Mck writtm 11 m. 

* StudMitt My •valuttt om Another's pap«ra to chAck tho fulflllMiit of 
this goal. 



o 
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8KCTI0M A 

Conaisttat point of vl«ir as mn al«Mat of cotitraaBa can 
b« a graat aid to tha clarity of a paragrapb or loagar paper. 
Tha tarn **conalatant'* itaalf danotaa tha purpoaa of this aapaet 
of eoharaaoa — - to Incraasa tha raadablllty of a eoapoaitloa 
by daraloping unifomly paraon, tanaa> ainbar> torn, roica and 
objactlYlty. While "conalatant point of vlaw" would not 
probably be tha baala of a writing aaaigoDMnt in ltaalf» It la 
an ala»ant of coapoaltloiit aaally Included In tha proof-reading 
a tap, which wake atudant compoaltlona laora readable and aaKH>th- 
f lowing. (See alao* Paragraph Coherence » 11th Grade, Point of 
View.) 



81CT10M B 
A* Bibliography 

!• Brown, at al « Writing ; Unit Ifeaaona in Cowpealtlac^tg . pp, 84-88, 

2. Corbin, Guide to Modem Sngllah , pp. 200-204. 

3. Oetron, Batter Paragranha » pp. 33-34, 

4. Stagnar, at al, Kodem Coapoaltlon V , pp. 410-414, 

B. Pyocedurea 

1, Tha teacher may Introduce tha Idea of conalatant point of wlew 
aa one aleoMint of coherence. Coherence may ba defined by 
atudanta aa (a.) nndaratandablllty, making aanae (a yaharent 
peraon aa oppoaed to an incoherent peraon) or aa (b.) 
atlcklneaa (glue ia a cohealva aubatanca). They may than 
define coherence In writing in either or both of tbeae waya: 
Coherence la what makea writing underatandable becauae it 
aticka toge^er , (Thla aervea alao aa a good Introductory 
^il^tlon 2or conalatent point of view,) 

2. Pagea 33 and 34 of Oatrora’a Better Paragrapha , which explain 

and offer examplea of conalatent point of view elemanta, 
can ba uaed aa a good beginning point. Thla material, of 
couraa, may ba hailed In many waya. One method would bm 
to have the atudenta read only tha aix aubhaadlnga In thia 
aectlon of Oatrom and then, aa an oral review, aak them to 
explain what each of the aix elementa meana to them, Aa each 
element la explained, the examplea id^lch Batter Paragraphs 
offers can be gone over, Xn acme cases tlia claaa will need 
further examples. These can be presented easily either on the 
board or on the overhead projector* In checking all six, the 
following would be some good general principles for beginning 
atudenta: f 

•• Wbntever a writer starts with he stays with. The 
student sKould check tils paragraph topic sentence 



o 
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b. 



for tii t** of tho si* UhmUivor point oiTlm 

ho vm^M In it, bn nbould dntnlop tiirow^iout th« mat 

of thn pnrat^ftp^* 

Ttm or«r-nll eooalatnot dnrniopM^ ^ 

^ ^ ^Sagg iTiiS^ M 

OTi’lfTrnSi p«rticulmrry t: 
S^jfetlTlty, Tbn otbnr four n li^an ta 
nom ifldnly fr«a pnmgmpb to ptmimpb. 



Whnn atwi«ita cbncl ovnr ^nir oga 
Thia 



ja for 
ona itai 
oEiaciQS, 



at a tim . xnxa wxj.j. «»•»**- -w*- — r- 

at TilaFuatll tha atudanta baocua Mora faadliar with 

ot th. it—, for «—pU. 
quickly through . p«M*«ph ^ 

verb* to diock their teme. Tto •— S »^ted 

ISSTfor A« other fire el— nte. It eii^t be ^U»eea 

out thet even e teecher, reeding etudente' P*^”^ 
efter yeere of prectice. etlU dooe not eee ell typee 
of eir^ on one reeding. «.1U eeverel 

reedinge eey eee. like .ore *=^*S^’J;re 
in raality taka llttla »ora tl*a and ba wich *ora 

thorouib* 



3. Ae etudente dlecuee «>d revie* t^ elx eienente, eo» of 
tha folloiring pointa can ba broujpit out* 

Paraon. Many atudanta will not know which prooo^ 
Indlcata i^lch paraona* All aix ahould ba 
identified, (let^r jPeregrffi^ 
liat.) Alao, In addition to t£a worda *ha, 

for 3rd paraon aingular and "thav" for 3vd ]^on 
plural, many atudanta do not raaliaa that w’fda ^ . „ 

Sue." •pereon." "etudent." "peopU." 

et^, ere eleo entecedente for 3^^ P*”“ 
a llet of theee worde with the etudente will help t*en. 

Studente often face the problem of "Sn^ 

3rd pereon indefinite, "one." S~ 

eo fotnal that they alieoet autooeticelly 
Pethape it would be worth^ile ^ 

"one" le fine, but the writing vjll I"* 
thereafter the writer ueee the thlrd-pereon defin..te he 

or a noun rafarancce 

Tha poaalbla writing aituationa which tha 
faca that call for lat, 2nd, or 3rd parj^ 
by tha taachar and tha cloa. ^an ia »I 
Bow oftan ara wrltinga addraaaad to "you ? J^n ^ 
or **ha” appropriata? Why ia 3rd paraon ua^ ao 
atudanta? Again, tha ovar- riding conaidaration o , P , 
and audianca iwiat flrat ba conaidarade 

Tanaae Studanta will faal «ora adaq^taly 
abouTtanaa than any of tha othar fiva al^aantCe J[“ 
o^ia, atudanta will probably naka wany 
Tanaa, howavar, ia ona of tha aaalaat itaoa to chack i 
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MtvAmntM irlU look only «t vorbs as thay go ovor dialr papora. 

Chocking tonao irlth Torha which art mado up of wore than 
one word la anothor problaai. Tho atodonta wuat roMnbor 
fly>t word of tha vorb phraao Indleatoa tho tlwo 
or tonao, (for oxawplo: b«a dona, proaont porfoct, 
dona, past porfoct.) In writing a lltorary analysis, for 
oaumplo, whoro tho plot la auoowrlaod In tho proaont tonao, 
actions In tho past should bo In tho proaont porfoct* 

for nany poorer atudonta, tho correct use of porfoct 
tonaoa In relation to paragraph conalstoney will always 
bo a problon. It la perhaps an unnocossary distinction 
for such atudonta. If they can novo correctly from past 
to present, etc., when such a change la Indicated, t^ chocking 
of porfoct tenses may only bo confusing to them. Good atu- 
donta, howoyor, should bo expected to use the perfect tenses 
correctly, though this can easily be dealt with individually 
when tho problem arises. 

ltod>or. Although this designation refers simply to 
singular and plural developniant, many students forgot about 
nuad>or because no special words In tho sentence are attached 
to it alone. Thf y forget that when they are checking person, 
for example, they are chocking number also. Students should 
also be reminded that when they give examples, those examples 
when possible should be consistently singular or plural. 

Voice. Chocking active and passive voice is difficult 
for most sttidents. They also feel It is often unnecessary 
since both forms are grammatically correct. (See Section on 
Passive Voice — llth Grade) 

Tone . The tone of a piece of writing can be described 
as Ostrom does, emphasising primarily tho level of language 
used, but It Is sometimes easier for students if it Is sub- 
divide into two parts, (a.) level of language (slang, 
formal, informal), and (b.) the writer's attitude toward his 
work (Does he mean to be humorous? sarcastic? serious?). 

(See 10th and llth Grade Units on Diction) 

Both these areas can be discussed and further examples 
given beyond those of Ostrom, but both are governed ahead of 
time by the writer and what he feels is appropriate to the 
audience and the material to be used. 

Objectivity . Whether students Intend to present their 
material persoiMlly and enter Into it themselves, or whether 
they Intend to present It objectively as facts must be decided 
ahead of time, like tone. When students begin to write multi- 
paragraph papers they will particularly need to be reminded of 
this. Por example, they will often stmiiiarise an objectively 
presented paper with such phrases as, *'So you can see from 
the above paragraphs that I have shown you that..." As with 
tone, the objectivity is governed by the type of material 
and the audience. 

Exercises C and D of Ostrom (p. 38) are good beginning 
exercises for students in checking point of view. Other 






« 3 MirelsttoE p* 38 «re alio sultabla but suca difficult* Ow 
Method of prasantlng axarclsa C «ot*Xd ha to glva tha atudants 
dittoed copiaa of die axarciaa ^ than check tha alaaanta 
found in the topic aantanca together (ahila tha teacher 
•hove it on an overhead traneparency) circling and labeling 
the worde ehleh indicate the person, tense, etc* (Exercise 
C is on person, t^nse, nuidter and voice.) Then show the 
students how to do the next sentence to m ak e it agree with 
the topic sentence. The students taay then do the remainder 
of the exercise on their own, and it can be checked easily in 
class using the overhead projector to show answers since 
the exercise involves many corrections. 

Exercise 0 which deals priaiarily with tone and objectivity 
and has fewer corrections can be done aloud in class, having 
the class divic die tone and objectivity indicated in the 
topic sentence and then judging the remaining sentences as 
they are read aloud. 



sKcnow C 

Since consistent point of view can well be handled as one of 
the skills of another assignment, not as the basis for an assignment 
Itself, students might be asked to list the six items at the top of 
the composition papers. They must then identify the six as they 
intend to use them in their compos itions. 

Separate compositio: assignments can be given, however. Students 
might be asked to writs using a particular tone, for example, and 
to discuss diverse examples. 
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1* COHCISEDESS AMD CURITY 
11th Grade 
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PRECIS WRITING 



SECTION A 

A writer eh'juld practice conclaeneas and clarity by precis 
writing* He ahtkild develop the skill of extracting and expressing 
In his own words the principal Ideas of what he had read, usually 
in less than a third of the length of the original article, although 
the exact parameter depends on the density of the material, the 
purpose of the writer, and the time available* The student should 
relate the techniques of precis writing to the techniques of structural 
reading, since precis writing Is both a reading and composition skill* 



SECTION B 
Bibliography 

1. Warriner, Mersand, and Griffith, English Grammar and Compoeltlpn , 

11 (Harcourt Brace & Co*, 1958), pp* 416-423, The Precis* (Contains 
fairly good material on the precis together with 7 good paragraphs 
for practice in writing precis •> 

2* Allen, Newsome, et al*. New Dimensions In English , (IfcCormick- 
Mathers, 1966), Chap. 22, pp. 220-228. ^Excellent chapter on 
the precis with fine samples and good passages for practice*) 

3. Holt, A Study of Literature , p. 92. 

4. St. Louis Park procedure sheet for the precis. 

Procedure 

Begin the unit by a general discussion of the importance and wide 
use of summary type writing* Ask the students to examine their own 
writing and to guess at the frequency of note taking from class lec- 
tures, summary of materials they read in various sources preliminary 
to making report, book report summaries, etc. 

Then distribute the dittoed sheet entitled "Precis,'* which contains 
the simple steps to follow in writing the precis and which was worked 
out by St. Louis Park teachers. Go over it with them highlighting 
the Important points. After this is done, distribute an original 
passage which has sampled precis and comments. The samples should 
be of three general types; (1) a ”bad” precis where the writer has 
missed several points of the original passage, (2) a second "bad" 
precis which is inadequate because it is too close a paraphrase 
of the original and verges on plagiarism (sometimes the plagiarism 
is thinly veiled, but plagiarism nevertheless. It is not enough 
to rearrange the order of the sentences), (3) a third precis, 
acceptable, although maybe not flawless, reasonably well proportioned 
and faithful to the general organisation and making use of language 
which is unmistakably the student’s own language* 

Having done this the teacher will want to take another passage 
or short paragraph and, together with the class, work through it on 
the overhead projector, first taking notes, and secondly building 
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a paraphraaa from that# notai. 



STtlPm PBOCKOOI OB FOR WRXTIliG TOK PRBC18 

Tha natd for making accurate and conclae sumnarlec Is found in 
many areas of daily life. As a student, you mill be practicing the 
art of extratting and expressing in your own mo3cds the principal 
ideas from mhat you read. Precis writing is the kind of writii^ 
required for taking notes and writing term papers and reports in 
college. It also will be useful for handling many writing assignements 
common to the business world. This skill will be one of the most 
valuable you will ever learn. 



A brief summary of the main points of an article or the gist of 
a story is called a precis. In such a composition, you express the 
central idea of the writer in a concise summary of your cwn, ^e 
precis should probably not be more than one third as long as the 
original, although the exact parameter of the precis depe^s on the 
density of the material, the purpose of the writer, and the time 
available. Since the precis is committed to maintain the relative 
proportions of an original, it can never be as drastic ^ts reduction 
as a general suimnary may be. The term precis was borrowed from the 
French and means *‘cut short.” When you write a precis this is 
racctl? what you are dolng,"cutti^ short" . 

length and content. The end product should be a model #itch is a 
small-scale replica of the original* The precis writer could also 
be likened to a photographer who is "reducing” a picture to a smller 
else, keeping the same arrangement and proportion in the reduced 
negative as in the original* Nothing is changed except that it is 
shrunk. Thus, each idea in the smaller ”model|*wlll have the s^ 
proportion and emphasis as the original. The ’*model” should also 
retain the author* s original tone, mood, and point of view. 



Here are a few simple steps to follow; 

1, Bead the original paragraph or selection through 

to get the gi&neral idea* Do not take notes during this first 

reading. 

2, Read the selection again. This time look up unfamiliar words 

and try to separate the main ideas from the details. 

3, Make a list of words and points which you consider essential 

to the main ideas of the selections. When you are selecting 

and ideas, here are some things to keep in m^nd. 

a. While you will want to make most of your list your wwn 

words 9 there will het a*id phrAses which seeifi key to the 

selection and which should be retained in 

b. Leave out any thou^ts of little Importance. Ordinarily 
leave out any exceptions or negative statements. 

c. Put down every important thought except those obviously 
implied. 
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d. Lmtc out all llluatiratloiMi, «x«^pl«t» anaedotat, ate. 

4. As aneli as la ipoaalbla, mrlta tha first draft of tha praeis In 
your osm imrds. If you eannot tranalata tha Ideas into la n guaga 
of your ovn, you dc not understand than vary wall. Vhan melting, 
try to obaarva tha follcsrlng: 

a. Keep tha sane point of vlair as tha paragraph. A precis Is 
mrlttan as if tha author hinaalf ware condensing his natarial. 
For this reason you never say, "This article vas written 

by ..." 

b. Use good transitions to comact Idea to Idea so that your 
precis Is coherent. 

e. Bnphaslca tha thou^t asiphasisad In tha original. 

5. Read your first draft over and compare It to tha original. If 
It does not give tha same general impression as tha original, 
sonathlng is wrong. 

6. Continue to revise tha wording of your precis until It is as clear 
and concise as possible. At first you may have to do many ra» 
visions, but with practice you will ba able to write an accurate 
precis In a few minutes. 

When you write a precis, you practice reading and writing at the 
same time. It is almost as if you were to engage yourself In a game 
of tennis, playing the ball first from one court, then the other, 
returning your own serves and defending against your own countaratteck«| 
As reader, you must discover the controlling Idea and structure of 
the material. As writer, you must then reiterate it so that your 
reader, In turn, derives from your precis what you derived and what 
in fact was intended by the author. This is an exacting exercise, 
but this fact Itself is one reason why precis writing is so practical. 

The Value of Precis Writing ; 

When you write a precis, 3 rou sutnarise someone else's controlling 
idea without conment or criticism. You may think his material poorly 
organised, his support weak, his emphasis misplaced, or hie attitude 
indefensible. You may doubt his accuracy, question his sincerity, 
or detest his philosophy. He may bore you — or irritate you. 

Privately you are free to think and say so, but frankly, your 
objections are beside the point. You wwe him an honest representation. 
In this respect precis wxltlng Is confining. It is useful writing 
nonetheless, for it draws attention to means of assertion and support 
and to their subtle juxtaposition. In Its first effect precis writing 
can help you liq>rove your reading. In Its second, it can help you 
improve your writing. 



SECTION C 

Literature-Correlated Student Assignment Samples 
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ASSig M Of T I 

Frtela oa p«f« 66 of Tho Icorlot Lottor item tiM Fow 

Atricn Io¥oU tditlon. 

Tho truth mui, that tho littlo Furl tana, baiag of tha aoat 
intolaraot brood tiiat avar llvad, had got a aagua idaa of 
aoMtdiliig outlaadlaht unaarthly, or at aarlanea with ordinary 
fashlona. In tha nothar and ishlld; and tharafora aeomad than 
in thalr haarta, and not unfraquantly raallad than vlth thalr 
tonguaa. Faarl fait tha aantlnant, and raqoltad It with tha 
blttaraat hatrad diat can ba auppoaad to raidcla In a cfalldlah 
boann. Thaaa outbraaka of a flarea taaipar had a kind of walua» 
and arran comfort, for har nothar; baeauaa thara waa at laaat an 
Intalllflbla aartiaatxiaaa In tha nood, Inataad of tha fitful eaprlca 
that ao of tan thwartad har In tha child* a nanlfaa tat Iona. It 
appallad har, nawarthalaaa , to dlacam hara, again, a ahadowy 
raflactlon of tha awll that had axlatad In haraalf. All thla 
anadty and paaalon bad Faarl Inharltad, by Inallanabla right, 
out of Haatar'a haart. Mothar and daughtar atood togathar 
in tha aaaa clrcla of aaclualon froai human aoclaty; and In tha 
natura of tha child aaaiaad to ba parpatuatad thoaa unqulat 
alamanta that had dlatractad Haater Prynna bafora Faarl* a birth, 
but had alnca bagun to ba aoothad away by tha aoftanlng Influancaa 
of natamlty. (200 worda) 

Thla la a pracla of about 200 worda and tha atudanta ahould ba 
told to raduca It to approxintataly 65 worda, Slnca thla la thalr 
flrat pracla on thalr own and alnca tha paaaaga offara aooa difficulty 
In vocabulary. It night ba helpful to go through tha flrat two or 
three aentancaa to clear up tha vocabulary and auggaat tha way tha 
atudanta might aay It In thalr own worda. The raat of tha aaalgnmant 
than ahould ba coco^pletad for claaa tha following day. 

Tha next day, tha atudanta* pracla ahould ba collected and four or 
five of them ahown on tha opaque projector with tha claaa critlalng 
them together. Tha teacher ahould collect tha ramaindar of tha pracla 
and grade them In line with tha general com&enta that have bean made. 
Tha following day thaaa ahould ba returned and recorded In the atudanta* 
writing folders. (Hawthorne aeema to be eapaclally workable aa a 
aubjact for precis. In the flrat place auch cloaa aunmary la a good 
aid to alert the students to the depths revealed by a cloaa reading 
of Hawthorne, and, secondly, because Hawthorne* a language Is ao far 
frcm that which the student might be likely to use himself, there la 
leal compulsion to plagarlsa.) 

One good way to handle the precis evaluation is for the teacher 
to write a good one on ditto and to run the student papers through 
the ditto machine. They can than compare thalr own against the modal. 
Also, transparancles may ba made of any of tha student samples. 

Student gaapla Fracls 1^ 

Pearl fait that hatrad and blttari^as during har childhood by 
har mothar. The outbreak of tamper by har mothar was comforting 
to Faarl In tha way that It was an outlet for har mother feeling 
toward what the public is doing to her. Pearl Inherited all of 
Hester* a love. Pearl was cut off from society as much as har 




■othar. At f««rl gr«v oldsr outgrcii h«r bittsniMt tovmrd 
th« publle for nhftt thop utA hor aothor and hortolf. 

Cowaontt ! Thla procli is axtroMly bad; tho roading baa baaii la« 
accurata and tha vritlag earalaaa. Tha stodaat baa miaaad tba polar 
of tba orlgiaal paaaaga aatiraly. lapaelally aarimta la tba fallora 
to dlatlagolah batwaaa that partalna to Paarl aad vhat partalaa to 
Baatar* lha atodant alaaaa tba eantral point that tba paaaaga la 
about Faarl’a outbraaka and tha vay Baatar vlawa than. Thua» tha 
Initial part of tha paaaaga la attrlbutad arrooaoualy to Baatar; 
tha final part, arronaoualy to Paarl. Such a paaaaga aa **Paarl 
Inharltad all of Baatar* a lora** abowa a nlalntarpratatlon of dia 
irord **paaalon*' In tha original, a fallura probably arlalng froa not 
eonaldaring tdia claar eontaext of tha word. 

Studant Sup la Pracla Z 

Tha Pnritana vould not tolarata any davlation fron tkalr aat 
coda or way of Ufa. Whan an incldant occurrad, auch aa In tha 
caaa of Baatar Prynna; tha paopla fait and axpraaa a daap hatrad 
for tha ainnar. Paarl fait thla hatrad and laahad out In angar. 
Watching Paarl, Baatar aaanad to aaa haraal& Paarl had Inharltad 
har hoatlllty and paaalon, azal bacoma a aoody and fratful paraon 
aa Baatar had onca baan. 

C( manta ; Whlla claar ly auparlor to Saapla 1, thla pracla haa aarloua 
faulta, tha moat flaring of uhlch la tha falaa anphaala In tha flrat 
half, uhlch la much too vordy for a minor point. Tha faction atartlng 
with '*Paarl fait..." la a nodal of aconomy. Howavar, tha damaga baa 
baan dona and aararal nora Important polnta ara loat bacauaa of thla 
dlaproportlon. Thara la good uaa of tha atudant'a own uocabulary. 

Studant Samp la Pracla S 

Tha townapeopla bald Baatar and Paarl In contampt. Tha chlldran 
aanaad thla and callad tha mothar and child nataaa. Paarl 
ratallatad In tha aama mannar. Thla rallavad Baatar, aa Paarl* a 
conduct waa undaratandabla, contrary to Paarl 'a othar ufalmaical 
actlona. Still, Baatar vaa concarnad that Paarl had Inharltad 
har avll charactarlatlca. Bacauaa of har anvlronmant, Paarl 
waa foravar bit tar, but motharhood vaa baginning to a of tan Baatar. 

Commanta ; Thla 65 word pracla ahova an axcallant graap of tha author* a 
Idaaa in tha atudant*a ovn language. Tha tranaltlona ara hand lad 
aapaclally vail, although tha aantancaa ara rathar abort and choppy. 

It la faithful to tha mood and tona of tha original. Idaaa ara 
accorded proper amphaala and proportion. Tha aioat aarloua blamlah 
la tha flrat ataanant, vhlch la not In tha original paaaaga, but la 
rathar drawn from tha atudant*a coop lata reading of tha book from 
vhlch tha paaaaga vaa taken. 

Studant Sample Pracla ^ 

Tha Purl tana, a vary Intolerant bunch, felt that Baatar and Paarl 
vara aomavhat unearthly, and ao rejected them. Paarl felt thla 
and anavarad It vith great antipathy. Thaaa outburata almoat 
comforted Baatar, for they aaem^ purpoaaful, unlike Pearl* a uaual 
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poititlMt aetiont. But aha vaa frifbtaaad la aaalag bar 
0«a avll la Faarl. Faarl> alao» ahowad aoaa of tha aaoM 
daalraa aa Baatar bad, but ahleh aothaxbood had atartad 
to qulat. 

ff aBta: Thba la tha boat ptaela of tha four. Xt abova aa 
axeallaat cloaa raadlog, good uaa of tha atudaat'a ova uoeabularF, 
and a raaMrkably flaa fratp of tha origlaal aood aad toaa. Saaaral 
good dletloa ehoieaa hava aldad tha oondaaaatloa; notably, "Tojaetad," 
"purpoaaful," and polntlaaa.*' 



AflSICIBqntT II 

Fraela paaaaaa on pagaa 85 and 86 of Tha Searlat IiOttar (Four 

Aaartcan Boaala adltion) s 

In thia aannar, tha nyatarloua old logar Chilllngirortfi bacaaa 
tha nodical adriaor of tha lararand Mr. Dlnaaadala. k» not 
only tha dlaaaaa intaraatad tha phyaloian, but ha iiaa atrongly 
novad to look Into tha charactar and qualltlaa of tha patlant, 
thaaa too nan, ao dlffarant Inagat cama gradually to apand 
nueh tina togathar. for tha aaka of tha nlniatar'a haalth, 
and to anabla tha laach to gathar planta with haallng balm 
in than, thay took long valka on tha aaa»shora, or In tha foraat 
nlngllng Tarioua talk with tha aplaih and numur of tha warac, 
and tha aolann vind-anthan among tha traa-topa. Oftan, likairiaa, 
ona iras tha guaat of tha othar, in hla placa of atudy and 
ratlranant. Thara aaa a faaclnatlon for tha nlnlatar in tha 
conpany of tha nan of tclanca, in nhom ha racognlaad an Intallac* 
tual cultivation of no laodarata depth or scopa; togathar with 
a ranga and fraadoa of Idaac, that ha would hava vainly lookad 
for among tha membara of hit own profasaion. In truth, ha 
waa atartlad, if not ahockad, to find thia attributa in tha 
phyaician. Hr. Dtmaaadala waa a trua prlaat, a trua raligioniat, 
with tha ravarantial aantlmant largaly davalopad, and an ordar 
of nind that Impallad itaalf powerfully along tha track of a 
craad, and wora ita paaaaga continually daepar with tha lapaa 
of tina. In no atata of aoclaty would ha hava baan what ia ciillad 
a man of llbaral viawa; It would alwaya ba aaaantial to hia peace 
to faal that praaaura of a faith about him, aupportlng, whila 
it confined him with ita iron framework, l^t tha laaa, howavar, 
though with a tramuloua anjoymant, did ha feal tha occaaional 
relief of looking at tha univaraa through tha madlum of another 
kind of intellect than thoaa with which ha habitually held 
convaraa. It waa aa if a window ware thrown open, admitting 
a freer atmoaphara into tha cloaa and atiflad atudy, where hia 
life waa waating itaalf away, amid lamplight, or obatructad day- 
baana, and tha muaty fragrance, ba it aanaual or moral, that 
akhalaa from bo(^. But tha air waa too fraah and chill to ba 
long breathed with comfort. So tha miniatar, and tha ph3raician 
with him, withdraw again within tha limita of what their church 
defined aa orthodox. (376 worda) 

Student Sample Pracia 1 



In an odd mannar Bogar Ghillingworth became Ravarand Mr. 






DiMMtdaU'f ptrtonal doctor. Th« doctor Intcrcctcd in the dltccoc 
cad the patient's inner sell epent such tine vlth the patient. 

Vor the health of the patient»the doctor and hie patient took 
long nalke ehieh the d^tor took adeantage to collect herbe. 

Being close, they shared a place to study axid a place to retire. 
Because the doctor was of a different profession the Minister wm 
nueh interested in his irorfc. Mr. Dinaesdale, being a true priest, 
wore in his nind the passage of the creed, the minister was a stem 
man and supported faith earned. The minister never breated freely 
because of the closeness of the study. The fresh air was too 
strong to inhale for a long time. The minister stayed confined 
because of this. 

Ckmaments ; This paper fails both as a demonstration of reading and 
writing. The often incoherent sentence structure annoys one, but is 
perhaps lesseKdous than the failure to read non-literal language. 

The failure to grasp the "as if" signal leads the student to take 
figurative language about the liberality and horisons of the mind as a 
literal statement about the respiratory habits of the minister, a 
ludicrous Interpretation, to say the least. (This student mi|ht 
profit by figurative- type reading drill with interpretative questions. 
Mot the least value of precis writing is its reading diagnostic value.) 
This student has, however, made an attempt to use his own language 
in the precis in spite of the other towering faults. 

Student Sample Precis % 

Roger Chillingworth became Interested in Mr. Dimmesdale's disease 
and character qualities despite the spred of years between them. 
They took dally constitutionals on which they conversed and 
gathered plants for medicinal purposes. The two men enjoyed each 
others company and shared similar Ideals. Mr. Dimmesdale was 
a strict and forthright minister who as time passed became more 
pious* OdCly enough, the two felt a freedom from the church in 
their discussions and debates. These meetings became significant 
occasions In their lives. As in the old saying, "Too much of a 
good thing isn't good." The two men regained their original 
character and hid away their second self til they should come 
to meet again. 

Comments ; This paper has many good faatures: use of student’s own 

langtiage, good length, good sentence structure, retention of order 
of the original passage, same proportion to ideas as original, and, 
with one or two exceptions, gets at the major ideas. The last 
sentence of the precis, however, completely destroys the tone, as 
well as missing the idea, of the the original. The Infellcitoua 
statement, "Too much of a good thing isn't good," ranks with the 
earlier "shared similar ideals" as a misalliance between Hawthorne 
and the student. In short, there Is too much of the writer in ^Is 
precis, ao as a "model" in miniature it faila. A Aigiitly above 
average paper for a junior. 

Student Sample Precis ^ 

As medical advisor to the reverend, Roger Chilllngr»worth was 
interested in both the disease and the man. Thesa two men 
came to be together often. Mr. Dimmesdale both admired and 
waa surprised by tha physician's intellect The reverend 
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VM « flurn of ttrons b«ll«ft, ufaleh h« nowlod and 

which gemf utvangmv day by day. Mr. Diawaidala thou|ht that 
tha phyalclan'f outlook on Ufa was laaa raatrletad than hla 
cmtu Tha physician's wiairs vara too libaral for tha tivas, 
and so tha two van want back to a nora Puritan-Iifa philosophy. 

Conaants i This is a good short pracis. Tha studant claarly grasps 
tha idaas of Havthoma andputs than in his own words. Tha tons of 
tha original is maintained and ideas gat tha propar amphasis. Tha 
natura coordination and subordination of santanca structural as 
wall as tha wariaty of santanca structura, is ona of tha most 
plaaaing faaturas of tha papar. Ona major omission coacarus tha 
guilty anjoymant which I)lnmMdala fait upon looking at tha world 
through tha sciantific ayas of Chlllingworth. lha p^ar still is 
dasarving of an "k." 

Taaidtar Samp la Pracis 4 

Bogar Chillingworth bacama physician of tha Eawarand Diamasdala. 
ddllingworth also bacama Intarastad in tha unusual character 
and qualities of this man. During tha long walks, that thay 
took togathar for tha patiant's health and to anabla tha doctor 
to gather herbs, thay would chat. Often thay talked togathar 
in ona another's study. Diamasdala was fascinated by tha depth 
and freedom of tha physician's idaas. His own ideas ware 
orthodox and his conservative nature demanded tha support of 
a firm creed. Still, he found it occasionally refreshing 
to glimpse the world through a new perspective. Whan he 
grew uneasy at the too free speculation, he withdraw into 
tha secure realm of tha accepted church creed. 

Coc^nts : This brief teacher-written sample could ba dittoed 
and s tt^ent papers run through the machine. Studantsii could 
individually rate their own papers before tha teacher collects 
them for evaluation. Another plus — students enjoy competing 
with and criticising a teacher's model. (Of course, all writing 
assignments should be done by the teacher as well as tha students.) 



ASSIGNMENT III 



Precis passage pages 150 and 151 of the Scarlet Letter . (This 
assignment dona during one class period raly.) 

Before Mr. Dinmesdale reached home, his inner man gave him 
other evidences of a revolution in the sphere of thought and 
feeling. In truth, nothing short of a total change of dynasty 
and moral code, in that Interior kingdom, was adequate to account 
for the impulses now communicated to the unfortunate and startled 
minister. At every step ha was incited to do soma strange, 
wild, wicked thing or other, with a sense that it would be at 
once involuntary and intentional; in spite of himself, 3rat 
growing out of a profounder self than that which opposed tha 
impulse. For instance he met ona of his own deacons. The good 
old man addressed him with tha paternal affection and patriarchal 
privilagk^ which his venerable age, his upright and holy character, 
and his station in tha Church, entitled him to use; and, conjoined 
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vith this, th« deep, mljMtt worthippliii r«tp«et, vhleh tb« 
ttinlst«r'f prof«ttioiMil and prlY»t« cIaIm allk« dmusdad. 

Vmwmt WM tiiara m wov baautlful «M«plt of hem tho wijMty 
of Ago and viadon nay eonport with tha obalaanea and raapact 
anjoinad upon it, at fron a lowar aoclal tank, and Infarior 
ordar of Midownant, towarda a hi||iar* How, dnrlnf a eonvaraatlon 
of aona two or thraa n on an ta batwaan tha Havarand Mr. Dlnnaadala 
and thla axeallant and hoary-haardad daaeon, it waa only by tha 
moat caraful aalf-control that tha foznar could rafrain froai 
uttaring certain blaaphamoua auggaationa that roaa Into hia wind, 
raapacting tha coaaamion-auppar. Ha abaolutaly tranblad and 
tumad pala aa aahaa, laat hia tongua ahould wag itaalf, 
in uttaranca of thaaa horribla nattara, and plaad hia own 
consult for ao doing, without hia hawing fairly given it. 

And avan with thia terror in hia heart, ha could hardly 
avoid laughing, to inagina how tha aanctxfiad old patriarchal 
deacon would have bean petrified by hia ninlatar'a Inpiaty! 

(300 worda, fron four Anerican Hovala, Barcourt, Brace & Co.) 



Student Sanpla Pracia 1 

Before reaching home Mr. DioBiaadale had thought and felt 
their waa going to be change, the change waa in moral coda, 
the city he waa in waa giving him theae impulaea. Ha wanted 
to do atrange and wild thinga intentionally, althou^ hia 
intelligence waa oppoalng hia intpulae. He met one of hia 
helpera from the church. The helper addreaaed him with love 
and affection, which he waa entitled to do. Hr. IMiimaadale 
accepted hia prayera, even though he waa of higher raidc. 

Mr. Dimmaadale had a aUght converaatlon with tha deacon. 

He refrained from dull and unintereating topica. The helper 
trembled and turned white becauae of the miniatera language. 

The deacon laughed at the mlndatera ungodlineaa. 

Commenta ; Thia atudent, like Student Sample 1 of Aaaignment IT, 
get# in trouble by failing to handle figurative langtiage. Hawthorne' a 
elaborate analogy of good and evil aa changea in a moral dynaaty 
ia again "aa if" language which the atudent takea on the literal 
level. With auch reading diaability 4hla atudent ia aure to "hate" 
Hawthorne and botch the precia. Again, at the end, there la aerloua 
confuaion about what actually happened. The miniater, contrary to 
the precia, didn't actually apeak profanely, nor did the deacon 
laugh at Dimmeadale. There are aerloua diatortiona in the "model." 
Mechanical errora alao mar it, auch aa the miauae of "their" and 
the cooma aplit. Moreover, there la little attempt at a amooth, 
coherent ayntax. Palling paper for thia atate of the game. 

Student Sample Precia ^ 

Before Mr. Dimmeadale reached home, hia inner aelf changed to 
the oppoaite of hia thoughta, feelings, and moral code accounting 
for the impulaea the atartled minister waa receiving. At every 
step he was compelled to do some atrange, evil thing growing 
out of a deeper aelf than that which opposed it. He met one 
of the deacons who addressed him with paternal affection, 
patriarchal privilege, and a deep, almost worshipping reapact 
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which the nlaittcrt profcsslofial and privatt elaiaa il ■wand ad, 
Mavar waa tiiara a Mora beautiful axanpla of how aagaaty of aga 
and wiadom can ccoport with honuma and raapact anjoinad upon it* 
During tha convaraation it waui only by tha »oat careful aalf- 
control that tha niniatar could refrain from uttering blaaphamia 
auggaationa raapacting tha coanamion-auppar, Tranbling ax»d 
turning pale with thia terror in hia heart, ha could hardly 
avoid laui^ing, iauiglning how tha old deacon would have bean 
petrified by hia miniater'a iag»ietyl 

CoBamenta ; The atudent haa combined aome of the aentencea and cut 
out worda, but thia doea not make a precia, Thera ia little or 
no paraphraae; it la quite like the original paaaage, and we cannot 
be certain that he underatanda the paaaage at all. The atudent, 
through laiineaa or Inattentiveneaa, haa miaaed one of tha primary 
inrtwuctiona concerning precia wriring, Thia ia barely a paaaing 
paper, if it ia. 

Student Sample Precia ^ 

Before reaching home, Mr, Dismeadale waa atartlad to realiae 
that hia whole moral code had changed completely. Every moment 
he wiahad to coomit aome weeked act which would aeem involuntary 
yet alao be Intentional, growing out of aome deep internal 
impulxe. For example, upon meeting one of hia deacona, a man 
whoae age and poaitlon commanded deep respect, yet who addreaaed 
the niniater with deep reverence, Dlmmeadale could scarcely keep 
from making some damning statement about the communion supper. 

Yet he could scarcely avoid laughing, at he imagined how ahoeked 
the holy old deacon would have been, had he made such a statement 

CocBttenta ; This paper represents a really fine effort. It haa the 
economy, emphasis, and proportion of part to part that is expected 
in a good precis. The student shows that he clearly underatanda 
the gist of the original by restating the central points in his 
own language, using beautiful sentence structure and appropriate 
diction. The sentence beginning ^'For example. ia a masterful 
one indeed. The approximate one hunder worda falls Just within 
the range expected for an original passage of 300 words. 

Teacher Sample Precis 4 

Before reaching home, Dimmesdale waa startled to discover his 
inner self possessed by evil impulses. A strange perversity 
of will incited him to do some wicked thing. He met one of 
his oldest and wisest deacons, who addressed him with holy 
respect and paternal affection. During the ensuing conversa- 
tion, Dlmmeadale could barely restrain himself from blaspheming 
the communion-supper. He trembled to think how the impulse 
almost triumphed, and yet he almost lauded to think of how 
the pious deacon would have been horrified. 

Comments ; Since moat students went over 100 words on thia passage, 
this to word sample by the teacher might suggest the kind of ecomomy 
that ni^t be achieved. 
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A8SIGHMEW? IV 

This pr«clt attigmcnt it tltd in with tilit ttructurtX rttding 
unit. Out of tht culnintting aetivitti of that unit it to do « 
ttructurtl rtmding of trticlt 26 from Brown* t Kfficitnt Rtding. 
Actually, many articltt in Brown would land tiiaiMaiva^ to an axarcita 
lika tbit. 

During ona clatt period tha following it dona. Studantt ara given 
two mlnutat to ttructure tha article; than they ara paced through it 
at 500 wpm. Following thit, they ara asked to write a 100 word pracit 
of the 2010 word article. Thit word limit rapratentt a rather tavara 
reduction, but it is a limit which will allow an adaquta pracit of 
the main ttructural faaturet of the article. Final draftt ara col- 
lected at tha and of tha periods Students mutt indicate at tha top 
of tha paper tha number of words they have used. 

Tha next clatt period students ara divided into writing groups. 
(Each group it structured so that it contains good writers.) Papers 
ara than read over by each member of the group and tha Student Rating 
Forms for each precis is completed. (See attached sample.) Also, 
each group picks the best precis from that group. The last quarter 
or so of the period is spent showing the top five or six precis on 
tha opaque projector and having the class analyze them and agree 
or disagree with the group rating. Also, sanq>le transparencies may 
be prepared by the teacher for class analysis. (See attached sample.) 

Finally, the teacher collects all precis and grades them doubly — 
one grade for getting the main idea of the selection and Oi.o grade 
for how well it was written in the student's own words. 

Student Sample Precis JL 

The before-writing stage is the most creative part of writing. 
First, define your purpose. Defining your purpose is helpful 
because you can look at your purpose objectively, see your 
ideas as they occur to you, and by mentioning your audience, 
you can see their view. The second step is to outline your 
ideas. In forming an outline, keep the audience in mind and 
decide what the best order for presenting it is. The third 
step is decide yovr own point of view. This is a decision of 
personal vs. Impersonal writing. The habit of outlining before 
writing helps to make clearer and readable writing. 

Comments t This is a good precis except for the serious omission 
of the five ways of organizing material. Since a precis undertakes 
to retain the relative proportion of part to part, it is wrong to 
omit in the precis what occupies approximately 20% of the original. 
This omission reduces an above average paper to below average. 

Student Sample Precis 2 

One should make his purpose clear before he starts writing so 
it can be looked at from a more critical view, so ideas can be 
coQq;>ared to see if they should be used, and so one can get the 
readers point of view. Following this comes the concrete 
outline. It*s purpose is to keep things specific, to see how 



th« ldt«t can ba unltad, and to gat an idaa of tha langth. 

It nay ba arxnngad chronologically » by flashback, with a 
story vlthln a story, cantralisad Idaas or froca sinpla to 
complax* Tha point of vianr is aithar personal or isiparsonal* 
Bacausa of all this, tha irrlting will ba battar organised, 
aastar to read, and more efficient, (99 words) 

Conmants ; This 99 - word precis is definitely an "A** paper. It 
captures the main points of tha original in good order and proportion. 
The student has used his own language except for tha common technical 
vocabulary. "Centralised ideas" doesn’t parh|ips capture "ideas grouped 
around a central theme," and tha pressure of time undoubtedly caused 
errors such as the spelling of "it's" and failure to capitalise 
tha title. 
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srmm shtimg rom for the pbscis 



Author V 

Evaluations of farad by 1. 4* 

2. 5. 

3. 



1 2 3 4 5 Total 



!• Includes the major ideas 
of the author. 

2. Puts Ideas in his 
own words. 

3. Keeps the length within 
the assigned range. 

4. Gives proper emphasis, pro* 
portion, and order to ideas 
as in the original. 

5. Keeps the tone of the 
original. 

6. Uses variety and balance 
in i^entence structure. 

7. Uses good mechanics 
(spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, etc.). 



DIRECTIONS: Each person is to read all five papers and rate them 

on this rating sheet. Use numbers 3, 2, 1, 0. *'0'* 

is to be used for ah almost perfect paper. For 
instance, if there are no mechanical errors, the column 
number 7 would have a "0''« Hence, the lower the total 
score, the better the theme. 

ALSO, each person is to write at least one specific 
criticism cn the back of this paper. 



U CONCISENESS AND CLARITY 
12 th Grade 



A« Use Repetition for 
Style and Einphasis 
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Ut« &tp«tltlo& for Stylo mod 



SKCnOH A 

Prolialtury trootaMnt of aroa In tha taat^ and alavanth grada 
hat concantratad on tha vrltar'a tandaney to ha iapraclaa, to uaa 
nora pradlcation than la nacaaaary for a elaar, anphatic atatanant 
of an Idea. Thla vork» of couraa, wist ha contlnu^ slnca tha prlea 
of clarity and praclslon> lika liberty. Is atamal Tlgilanca. kt 
tha twelfth grade, howavar, wich positive work needs to be dona on tha 
value of repetition for rhetorical ends. 

All coordination Is, of course, a kind of stylistic repetition, 
a repetition of construction. This area of writing — - parallel 
structure — Is fully treated in Section 111 on Sentence Construction. 
Mixed In with this Is the total area of repetition of words and this 
needs special attention as a falrl]; discrete writing area. 



SKCTXOM B 



Blbllotraphy 

1. Corbin, Guide to Modem English 12 , Chicago, Scott, Vottsnan 
& Co., pp. 2^0-26i. 

2. Halverson, Cooley, Principles of Writing , MacMillan, 1965, 
pp. 108*109 and pp. 89*91. 



3. Stegner, Sauer, and Hack, ^dem C^osltlon , Book Six , 
Holt Rinehart, Winston, 196!i, pp. ^49-50. 

Procedures 



1. There are many good ways to introduce the positive aspects 
of repetition. The whole area of the use of repetition 
In advertising night be discussed with the class and an 
assignment nade for students to listen to an ad on television 
or radio and chart the repetitions. Better yet, ads might 
be brought directly Into the classroom from these media 
via the tape recorder and the class might analyse the ads 
together. From this type of analysis the class glimpses 
the effect of repetition for persuasion , or argumentation . 

Students will wonder If excessive repetition doesn't become 
boring and even offensive. The teacher here should bring 
out the rhetorical principle that the use of repetition 
should always be purp^eful . The writer should know exactly 
why he repeats himself; It should never be a gratuitous 
device; It should be governed by the usual rhetorical 
considerations of puj^ose, occasion, and audience. Goodwin 
Watson In Social Psychology (Philadelphia, J. B. Llpplncott, 
1966) says: 

It Is the melancholy truth that an ad may be repeated 

ad nauseum for some but still be Increasing Its general 
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iapiAt. A feeling that the repetition hae becooMi 
tiraaoM doea not destroy the veaaage, at least 
for sosM, 

In another study, (Jerseld in Journal Applied Psychology , 
ZIX:611-620), the rhetorical effect of repetition tc gain 
emphasis (three to five repetitions) vas more effective 
than verbal emphasis ("Mow get this") , primacy (place at 
beginning of speech), or recency (final statement). 

2. From this look at the mass media and persuasion, the teacher 
might go to some samples of effective use of repetition. For 
example, in Franklin D. Roosevelt's famous phrase, "The only 
thing ve have to fear is fear itself," the repetition of the 
word fear is what gives the phrase power and makes it 
meisorable (Stegner, pp. 249-250) • Or, Budd Schulberg in the 
Disenchants^ writes : 

< 

You wait to get inside the fate, you wait outside the 
great man's office, you wait for your agent to make 
the deal, you wait for the assigimient, you wait for the 
instructions on how to write what they want you to write, 
and then, when you finish your treatment and turn it 
in, you wait for that unique contribution to art, the 
story conference. 

Mote how repetition here creates emphasis and highlights 
the "waltingncsa" of the whole operation by a purposely 
boring repetition in both the syntax and the diction. 

James Thurber does the same thing in his Lift yid Hard ^ 
Times I "I don' t like the swimming pool , I don * t I the 
swimming , and X don' t like the swimming Instructor, and 
after all these years X still don^t.** 

The teacher will want to pull out numerous other examples 
from the English literature under current study, whether 
it be J. B. Priestley, Winston Churchill, or William 
Shakespeare. 

The teacher, at this point, will want to give the students 
an opportunity to practice effective repetition. He might 
use an exercise such as the following: 

After analysing Budd Schulberg' s passage from The 
Disenchanted > construct a sentence of your own patterned 
on this passage. Xn the sentence describe yourself in 
a situation where one feeling has overwhelmed you 
(boredom, fear, restlessness, etc.) Make your reader 
aware of your feeling by effective repetition of a single 
woed or phrase (Schulberg' s use of wait) as you describe 
your activities or the details of the situation. 

Before the teacher has students practice repetition, he will 
want to point out that careless and useless repetition 
detracts from sentences and diverts the reader's attention 
from ideas to words. The teacher can go over examples 
of this from the student's own writings and have the class 
inductively ferret out the principle behind the repetition 
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and 4«cld« vhathar it is sffsetiYS. Bars sra som saaplss 
(ef. Stsgasri p* 435.) of insffsetiTO sod shoddj ropstition. 

pyofcl— of gstting mef hoMsrork dono is oos of wj 
Host ssrious problsas . 

Sines ths coswittss has alrsaidy aads thrss dscisiops » 
only ths dscisiw dsaling irith ths dseorations oust bs 
dscidsd i^on bsxors adjourning. 

Jack's Marks shovsd a Marksd iMprovsnsnt. 

iMpoooibls to ask anyons to do ths iapossibls . 

3. Kspstition can organias spscifie argUHsnts clsarly and 
strongly. Words an^ pKrasss aay bs rspsatsd sithsr 
dirsctly or with slsgant variation for structural purposss. 

In a ssnss> transition and continuity ars products of a 
skillful rspstition uhich is 'al^st~~ ssssntial to plain 
coosKmication. (8ss slsvsnth«grads unit on Transition .) 

a. Whsn an assay sssks to sstablish ons principal point 
by a ssriss of argunsnts or by ths accuanilation of 
svidsncs, it may bs vary sffactivs to rspsat sxactly 
ths statsnsnt to bs provsd at ths and or at tibs bs- 
ginning of sach argunsnt or bundls of svidsncs. It 
provides snphasis on ths concltision to bs drawn, dsfinss 
ths organisation of ths argunsnt, and strongly snhancss 
ths sffsct of piling up svidsncs. 

b. Also, an assay attempting to prove a group of closely 
related statssMnts nay conclude, or introduce, all the 
argunsnts with sentences which begin ths sans way. Ths 
Sermon on ths Mount, rspsating ths f omuls "Blessed 
ars," uses such a principle. This device requires 

too much space to illustrate at length, but take as 
a hypothetical example an argiment for the independents 
of sons group, which we shall call 'Sre." We wish to 
promote self-government on the grounds of sufficient 
education of the group, ability to nsnage our own affairs, 
inherent noral right, and strong desire for independence. 
Each argument should be developed and exenplified; ^e 
overall argument may be punctuated by structural and 
verbal repetition . 

We have sufficient education for self-govemnent. 

(argument) 

We have sufficient training and ability for 

self-govemnent. 

(arguBient) 

We have the moral ri^t to self- g overnment. 

(argument) 

We have a passionate desire and need for 

self-govemnent. 

(argument) 
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Such r«p«titioQ ovminm* th« ipMlfle arguMiitt 
clMrly> and strongly aophaaliaa tha ovar-all arguMnt. 

▲t this point studsnts nasd praetles using rspstition 
to organiss an assay. Tha taaehar night ask studants 
to naka an outlina pattamad on tha abova ssnpla. 

c. lapatltlon is particularly usaful in a sunnary conclusion 
to an assay or spaach. Iran if orta* sraadar has baan 
nool-gatharing during tha coursa of your argunanU, ona 
nay, in his conclusion, arousa nttnntion to his principal 
points by tha davica of rapatltlon. Hara, for a simp la 
but potant axampla, is SsMirson sunnarising his argunant 
for tha indapandanca of Anarican culttura fron that of 
Kuropai 

Va will walk on our own faat; wa will work with 
our own hands; wa will spaak our own nlnds. 

Franklin loosavalt had considarabla facility in this 
raspact. A spaach in which ha has arguad for car tain 
rafoms in Anarican institutions concludes; 

Wa cannot go back to tha old system of asyluns. 

Wa cannot go back to tha old lack of hospitals, 
tha lack of public health. Wa cannot go back 
to tha sweatshops of America. W# cannot go Vosek 
to children working in factories. Those days 
are gone. 

Observe, too, tha force of tha short concluding 
sentence, often to ba found at tha and of a suBwary 
repetition of this sort. 

d. Repetition may also ba affective in the kind of 
conclusion which does not sunnarisa but rather 
announces tha result or advocates a certain action 
as a result of tha preceding argument. Thus William 
Jennings Bryan, concluding his arguments for "bi-matalism** 
in his famous Cross of Gold spaach, defines his (and 
presumably his party's) position on tha issue: 

Wa have petitioned and our petitions have baan 
scorned. Wa have an- treated and our entreaties 
have baan disregarded. Wa have bagged and they have 
mocked whan our calamity came. Wa bag no longer; 
wa entreat no more; we petition no more. Wa 
defy them. 

a. At any point within an assay, repetition nay ba usaful 
for underlining tha similarity of ideas and for em- 
phasising addition or contrast. 

Certainly there is no freedom where there is self- 
complacency about tha truth of one's own belief. 

Thera is no freedom but demonic bondage idiara one's 
own truth is called tha ultimate truth. (Faul Tillich) 
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4, thm t«*ch«r «i|^t foUoir th« dlicufiion of tho uso of 
ropotltion for «n offoctivo concluoion, by a writing 
azarciaa titat aaka avudanti to writ# a conelualon for 
tha artlcla ”Charact«rlatica of Ro«anticii«,” Ad^nturaa 

lltaraturt (I«auraata Edition) , pp. 373-375. 

Tha conelualon should uaa rapatitlon that anphaalaaa 
tha contrasts batwaen Tha RovMntlc Aga and pracadlng agas 
as spallad out In tha artlcla. 

5. Perhaps ona final area In tha usa of rapatitlon might ba 
studied^ aspacially for tha battar students. It Is tha usa 
of repetition for rhythm* 1. a,, tha aesthetics of style. 

This, again, is an adjunct of parallelism. Although 

soma writers consciously manipulate structures to produce 
certain rh 3 rthms, often phrasal rhythm Is an accident, 
as It ware, a by-product of structure. Students should 
anal3rsa tha following passage from Paul Tillich; 

Ha may still ba in tha bondage of dogmatic salf-aasuranca 
but ha has begun to ba free of It. Ha may still ba In 
tha bondage of cynical despair, but ha has already started 
to emerge from It. Ha may still ba in tha bondage of 
unconcern about tha truth that matters, but his unconcern 
Is already shaken. 

Students can datermina what affects are achieved by the 
passage, ("dignified,” "solemn,” "sermonlike”). How 
much longer could it go on without becoming boring or 
irritating? Finally, drew out the concept that the 
effect of phrasal rhythm depends not on repetition In 
itself but on what Is repeated. 



SECTIDH C 

Student Assignment: 

Topical Restriction ; Write a paper of between 300 and 500 words on 

some significant American problem. 

Form Restrictions : 

1. Narrow your topic down to one small area so that you can 
give proper emphasis to it. 

2. State the idea you want to emphasise beneath the outline. 

3. List the words, phrases, or sentences which repeat it. 

4. If you are using repetition for rhythm as well as emphasis, 
also indicate this and give examples. 

5. Write a short paragraph in which you analyse rhetorically 
the purpose, occasion, and audience for the writing. 

6. Avoid over-use of repetition if it doesn't serve your purpose. 
You will be severely graded down for this fault. 

7. Hodel your use of repetition after the following example 
of Arthur Jarvis * manuscript in Cry the Beloved Country . 
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...frcw CXr» THl BKLOTO COOMTIY 



• •• Vluit mi did vh«n v* am to South Africa via 
pamlatibla. It was paralaslbla to davalop our great 
raaourcas with the aid of what labour wa could find. 

It vaa pemlaalbla to uaa unaklllad aum for uaakillad 
work. But It la not paradaalbla to keep man unaklllad 
for tha aaka of unaklllad work. 

It waa pamlaalbla whan wa dlacowarad gold to bring 
labour to tha ninaa. It waa parwlaalbla to build 
coa^iounda and to kaap wemn and children away froM tha 
towna. It waa pamlaalbla aa an axpari»ant« In tha 
li^t of what wa knew. But In tha light of what wa 
know now, with certain axcaptlona. It la no longer 
pamlaalbla. It la not pamlaalbla for ua to go on 
daatroylng family Ufa whan wa know that wa are 
daatroylng it. 

It la pamlaalbla to darwalop any raaourcaa If tha 
labour la forthcoming. But It la not pamlaalbla 
to develop any raaourcaa If they can be developed only 
at tha coat of tha labour. It la not pamlaalbla to 
mine any gold, or manufacture any product, or cultivate 
any land. If auch mining and manufacture and cultivation 
depend for thalr auccaaa on a policy of keeping labour 
poor. It la not pamlaalbla to add to one' a poaaaaalona 
If these things can only be dona at tha coat of other 
man. Such development has only one true name, and that 
Is exploitation. It might have bean pamlsalbla In tha 
early days of our country, before we became aware of its 
cost, in tha disintegration of native comnunity Ufa, in 
tha deterioration of native family Ufa, in poverty, slums, 
and crime. But now that the cost la known, it is no longer 
permissible • 

It was permissible to leave native education to those 
who wanted to develop It, It was pamlsslbla to doubt 
its benefits. But it la no longer pamlsslbla in the 
light of what we know. Partly because it made possible 
Industrial development, and partly because It happened 
In spite of us, there is now a large urbanised native 
population. Now society has always, for reasons of 
self-interest If for no other, educated its children so 
that they grow up law-abiding, with socialised alma 
and purposes. 

There la no other way that it can be done. Yet we 
continue to leave the education of our native urban 
society to those few Europeans who feel strongly about 
It, and to deny opportunities and money for its S(aq>anslon. 
That is not pemisslble. For reasons of self-interest 
alone. It is dangerous. 

It was pemisslble to allow the destruction of a tribal 
system that impeded the growth of the country. It was 
permissible to believe that its destruction was Inevitable. 
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•ut it it not ptrmlftlblo to irat^ its doitruction, and 
to raplaca it by nothing, or by to littla, that a ahola . 
paopla datarioratat , physically and morally. 

nia old tribal systam vas, for all its violanca and 
savagary, for all its suparstition and witchcraft, a 
moral systam. Our nativas today produce criminals and 
prostitutes and drunkards, i^ot because it is their 
nature to do so, but because their sin|>la system of order 
and tradition a^ convention has been destroyed. It was 
destroyed by the impact of our own civilisation* Our 
civilisation has therefore an inescapable duty to set up 
another system of order and tradition and convention. 

Xt is true that we hoped to preserve the tribal 
system by a policy of segregation. That was permissible. 
But we never did it thoroughly or honestly. We set 
aside one-tenth of the land for four-fifths of the people. 
Thus we made it inevitable, and some say we did it 
knowingly, that labour would come to the towns. We are 
cau^t in the toils of our own selfishness. 

No one wishes to make the problem seem smaller than 
it is. No one wishes to make its solution seem easy. 

No one wishes to make light of the fears that beset us. 

But whether we be fearful or no, we shall never, because 
we are a Christian people, be able to evade the moral 
issues . 

MM MM MMMM* * * 

Discussion of Cry relevant to the writing assignment. 

1. The sentence or phrase to be repeated begins the 
article. This is repeated four times in the first 
paragraph with a slight modification in words the 
fourth time. This slight change calls attention to 
itself. The teacher might ask what kind of word 
*but* is? What difference does this word make? 

2. Is there a basic pattern set up in the paragraph? 

Is the pattern followed throughout? Are there 
changes in the wording of the repeated statement? 

When? Why? Are there paragraphs in which the 
phrase to be repeated is not used at all? Why? 

3. In terms of the phrase or sentence to be repeated, 
the teacher might discuss its use or overuse in an 
essay. For instance "It was permissible" was 
used many times in this essay, but not overused. 
However, this much repetition could not be done very 
often. This essay might be con^ared with Kennedy's 
Berlin Wall speech where the sentence "Let them 
come to Berlin" is repeated but not as often as the 
phrase in Cry . 
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Student Sanplei (Pre-Writing Hodel) 

The following student exanple should serve es e pi^-»odel 
of perellel structure thet Is overused* It should oe 
eerefully enelysed before students begin their pepers. 

Unensvered Questions 

Why Is It thet so numy adlllons of people live In 
pennury end destitution while so few live In unbelleveble 
luxury? Why is It thet children in ferswey countries 
go to bed stervlng, while the 8 yeer old boy down the 
block throws ewey his supper without even thinking? Is 
It felr thet while neny infents ere stricken with dlseese, 
«eny 3 g>ung people In Aiserlce gritoece et the thouid^t of 
splnech? Why Is It thet the Inhebltents of ?let Nsa look 
like welking skeletigns, while In the United Stetes, men, 
women, end children ere concerned with limiting their 
Intekes so es to lose weight? 

Why is it thet while e fenlly of 10 in Indie is living 
In e 2 room shenty, in Amerlce e 4 person fenlly lives In 
e 15 room menslon? Why is it thet en underprivileged 
country hes no shelter from the driving rein or f reeling 
cold, yet most Axoerlcens cocq;>leln when the tempereture 
drops below f reeling end they heve to welk to the store? 
Why is It thet the modem housewife frets ebout whet 
wex to use on her floor, when the not-so-modem housewife 
worrys ebout keeping her mud floor comfortcble for her 
children to sleep on* 

Why is it thet medlcel cere end feci li ties ere 
eveileble to the weelthy when those who ere uneble to 
pey suffer unelded? Why is it thet these medlcel supplies 
which are so desperetely needed by the underprivileged 
ere so expensive thet they are beyond hope of acquiring? 

The world is full of many unfair contrasts. There 
will probably always exist the weelthy end the destitute 
end poverty stricken will never vanish* Why Is it? 

Comment 



The repetition gets monotonous end fails to accomplish 
the evident rhetorical aim of eliciting the reader's 
sympathy for the "unfairness of it ell." Students should 
be led to discover thet the paper would be more effective 
if only the topic sentences repeated the syntactical form 
and the development of the paragraph Itself had more sentence 
variety. This would highH^t the rhetorical questions and 
give the paper more Impact. Also, various kinds of parallelism 
et the word end phrasal level would have lessened the boredom 
generated by the sentence repetition. 



Student Sasapl* A: (Post-writing Modsl) 

Tim# H#s Been Butchared 
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Tim# has been butchered and divided into pieces 
of one hour each. Lectures of two-hour length are cut 
short by elimination of much interesting material t idiila 
those of half-hour duration are stretched by addition 
of dry and worthless personal incidents. The butchering 
of time also produces interesting speech patterns in 
instructors. The teacher with too much material will 
sound much like a confused old lady as she relates the 
latest gossip. On the other hand, the teacher who hasn’t 
enou^ material will sound su prisingly similar to the 
broken robot on television. Indeed, each teacher has 
his own method of butchering the hour time capsule. 

Time has been butchered and assigned categories. 

There is a piece of time named English which always 
follows the piece called Music. When the signal is 
given, the mind must make an immediate wwitch from Shubert 
to Shakespeare. Some minds will continue to follow 
the Schubert melody while staring blankly at the 
Shakespearean selection. Others will begin concentrating 
on Shakespeare long before the Schubert time capsule 
has ended. Category transition rarely takes place in 
the allotted five minutes. Either Schubert or Shakespeare 
is cheated. 

Time has been butchered at the same rate creativity 
has been destroyed. Creativity needs unrestricted and 
unlimited time, while practicality demands scheduled 
and categorised time. Which is more important? 

Learning is done on an individual basis. Students 
area* t forced to stop their projects at the sound of a 
bell. They listen to exciting teachers speak freely 
over knowledge that has not been categorised. Time is 
available to teachers to complete their lectures. Time 
is available to students to complete their projects. 

This is the unpractical, creative technique. It produces 
more than robots who jump at the sound of a bell. 
Production of Imaglnitive and creative people depends 
on the destruction of the present system of time. 

Topic — time has been butchered 

Repeated -- time has been butchered 

1. divided into one hour pieces 

a. elimination of material 

b. addition of dry, unrelated material 

2. Categorisation of time 

a. pieces are always labeled 

b. pieces are always in same order 

c. pieces always require quick transition 
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3* Crcmtlvlty hai be«n dcitroyad 

has baen taken over by practicality 

4. Is In use solution to butchering time 

a. students learn at own rates 

b. teachers have more time, freedom 

c. unlimltc»d time produces imaginative Individuals 

Comment; 

This paper displays beautifully the use of repetition 
for organisation purposes. Unlike the pre-writing model, 
the repetition is not overused and never obtrudes jarringly 
on the reader. The examples provide good proof of the topic 
statement and maintain continuity throu^ picking up the 
word "butchering.** Transition between paragraphs one and 
two is handled beautifully by repetition. 

The main difficulty in this paper comes with paragraph 
thre^ which introduces the contrast and interjects a positive 
view of how time mi^t better be treated. Actually paragraphs 
three and four should be combined and the first sentence 
of paragraph four should provide the transition which is so 
lacking in the original. This would be using repetition 
even more effectively for organizational purposes and underline 
the contrast even more effectively. 

Students should review this paper for the splendid transi- 
tion throughout, charting the use of the six common transi- 
tional devices studied in grade eleven. 



Student Sample B: (Post-writing Model) 

From Names to Numbers 

Fred Amaldson, code ntmiber 6824-810, under series C, 
tag 2M, medication B6 LSD, The person who once was 
Fred Arnaldson is now just a lot of terms. To be exact 
he is now code number 6824-810, under series C, tag 2M, 
medication B6 LSD. Scientifically this could mean almost 
anything. Just for an example we could say that the 
6824-810 now stands for Fred Amaldson and the series C 
is for Minnesota. Tag 2M could stand for Minneapolis 
while B6 LSD is some kind of medicine he must take. 

Now in regular everyday terms this would mean that Fred 
Arnaldson from Minneapolis, Minnesota, takes cough medicine 
for his cold. 

Because of the large population it is much more 
convenient for large companies, school systems, and the 
government to give everyone a number and just file it away. 
School systems, larger universities and high schools have 
so many people to keep track of that it is almost Impossible 
to do it without giving each pupil a number. Just for 
an example, when looking up a name in the files that are 
in alphabetical order would take much longer than if they 
were numbered numericly. The government also must give 
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«v«ryon« « number, eociel security number, because there 
are so many millions of people that they have to keep 
track of. It is much more convenient but still, do you want to 
be Fred Amaldson, code number 6824-810, under series C, tag 
2M, medication B6 LSD. 

In medicine everything must be maabered also because of the 
large numbers of people and drugs. For instance, so many 
people go to hospitals today that everything must be numbered. 
The person is numbered, the romm, the floor, the nurse, the 
doctor, and the medicines, are all numbered. If it weren't 
just think how much longer it would take to do something if 
everything and everybodys na m e would have to be looked up. 

It is much more convenient, but still do you want to be Fred 
Amaldson, code number 6824-810, under series G, tag 211, 
medication B6 LSD, 

Kow people try to say and find out someones ability on 
different grading systems. The only problem with these 
is that each test is marked different and one person may 
guess at all the answers and do good while another will try 
hard and do bad because of the way he feels. Then they say 
to the amater one, who didn't guess, "Well, your only Mr. 

Joe Average after all." And they say to the dwaber one, 

"I didn't know you really had it in you." Then they give 
you a code number and send you on your way. This too may 
be much more convenient but still, do you want to be Fred 
Amaldson, code number 6824-810, under series C, tag 2M, 
medication B6 LSD. 

The way progress is moving today at such a rapid speed 
the code systems dp help cut down greatly on time and money. 
The code systems may be much more convenient but do you want 
to be Fred Arnaldson, code number 6824-810, under series C, 
tag 2H, medication B6 LSD. 

Comment : 

H«re repetition effects a real emphasis and is highly 
successful. "From Names to Numbers" is a little different 
and Interesting because the student has chosen to explain 
the meaning of each part of the code. The paper effectively 
uses the sentence repetition to drive home the theme of the 
paper -- the necessity for code identification, but at the 
bitter cost of depersonalisation. 

Paragraph four should be discussed because it actually 
isn't part of the code . Does it destroy the unity of the 
paper to include it? Could it be written more effectively 
so that it could stress the fact that codes may be bearable 
when some things are included, but may be far from acceptable 
when some other things are included? 
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I. C(»ICISENESS AND CLARITY 
12th Grade 



B» Work on Paraphrasing and Continue 
to Practice Precis Writing* 
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SBCnOII A 

ParaphrmslRg will b% on* of tho aott WAliiablo skills a stwdsnt 
can was tar. tThanavar ha is taking notas froai an oral lactura or 
doing rasaareh for a papar, ha will ba eallad upon to stata natarlal 
In his own work. Furthamora, such a parsonal rastatawa n t will nora 
affaetlvaly halp hin grasp and rawswhar tha contant of that which 
ha Is paraphrasing. 

Oftan ona can raad a story, artlcla, or poam and at onea grasp 
tha wrltar's iManlng. But not all writing Is so raadlly undarstand* 
abla. Bvan tha bast of iraadars naads to wai|h nn author's words 
carafully to find tha Intandad naaning. A good way to undarstand 
natarial Is to paraphrasa It. This sinply naans rastdtlng tha 
wrltar's thoui^ts In ona's own words. Tha ehlaf adwantaga gainad 
frcn paraphrasing Is that It will halp naka ona a aora thoughtful 
and critical raadar and llstanar. 

"Paraphrasa" Is darlvad from tha Graak word "p*taphraio" which 
naans "to say tha sspm thing In othar words." 

A good paraphrasa has savaral qualitlas: 

1. It accurataly sunanarisas tha passage paraphrased. 

2. Its length Is approximately the sam as tha orlglnmlf 
or a little shorter. 

3. Its words and word* order are essentially those of tha 
paraphrasar * not those of tha passage paraphrased. 

4. Its language Is sinplar, nora familiar than tha original. 

5. It loses soisa qualities of tha original; for example, 
tha Style. 

6. It nay retain tanas or words conaaonly understood by ^ 

tha reader. For example. If paraphrasing an article * 

on "football," one shouldn't use a synoiqaa for "football." 



Sample Article and £ Paraphrase of the Article 

That brings us to another of our small adventures with folk 
belief. According to revered precept, the thing to do when you 
fraese your nose Is to rub snow on It. But you learn in your 
ph3ralcs course that. If y^u bring together two bodies of different 
temperatures, the warm one becomes colder and the cold ona warmer. 
Assume now that the skin on a nose which Is beginning to freese 
is at a temperature of a degree below freasing. Tha snow on tha 
ground is always the same temperature as tha air, and you are not 
likely to freese your nose unless tha air Is at fifty below (twenty 
below saro). If now you apply to a body (a nose) already sightly 
frosen another body (a mittenful of snow) which Is fifty degrees 
colder, there Is going to ba that transfer of heat about which we 
learn In school. The rnow will become a little warmer, and the 
nose will become a whole lot colder. 

According to tha physics course, you ought to bring a 
warmer body near the cold one If you want the cold ona to grow 
warmer. But tha only warm thing you are always sura to have with 
you at tha time of a frostbite Is tha rest of your body. So you 
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miturally apply your hand to your faea. Tha hand la not aaeaaaarlly 
tha vamaat part of your body, but it la pacullarly vail altuatad 
for applying to tha faea, and uaually It la qulta vam anough* 



FABhPHUSB 

Tha covnon ballaf la that a froran noaa ahould ba traatad by 
rubbing anov on it. But a phyalca couraa taachaa ua that vhan 
tvo objacta of dlffarant taiq)araturaa coaa togathar, tha vanaar 
ooa gata coldar and tha coldar ona varmar. Snow on tha ground 
la tha aa»a tanperatura aa tha aurroundlng air vhlch haa frosan 
tha noaa. If you apply anew to a froian noaa, tha anov vill 
grow warinar, and tha noaa will grow coldar* Following principlaa 
of phyalca, you ahould bring a warmar objact to your noaa* Uaually 
tha only warmar objact availabla la tha raat of tha body. Your 
hand la warm anou^ and la conwanlant to apply to your faca. 

Tha atapa to follow in writing a paraphraaa ara: 

1. Raad tha aalactlon anou^ tlnaa to gat a thorough undar** 
atandlng of tha wrl tar's thnughta. 

2. Look tip an;> vorda you do not fully undaratand. 

3. Make notaa on tha main polnta — > llna by llna or 
aantanca by aantanca* 

4. Tranaform tha notaa into comp lata aantancaa, but in 
aimplar language. 

5. Check your paraphrase against the original to make sure 
it rastatea every idea expressed there. 

6. Check your paraphrase for mechanical errors, proper 
transitions, and effective sentences* 

SKCnOK B 

A. Bibliography 

1. Corbin, Guide to Modem English 12 , pp. 101-109. 

2. Stegner, at al. . Modem Composition VI , pp. 355-357. 

B. Procedures 

1. Do paraphrasing exercises in Corbin, Guide to Modem English 
(pp. 105-109) 

a* Go over Exercise 1 togathar orally. Dlacuss sentence 
by sentence. Write them on the board* 

b« Assign exercise 11, Group 1, to be done in small 
groups (no more than 3) * Have ona parson write 
the paraphrase. Have the writer in each group 
read these. Discuss and decide on tha bast* 
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e. Attlga th« rtt of tho oxorcloot to bo doiio 

outsido of elmtf. Colloet popors, rood soao, show 
and disetiss sg«o on opoqtio projoetor or oworhoad 
pro Joe tor. 

d. Vhoro applieoblo hovo tho studont chaago a paraphraso 
to a proeis. 

2. Analyse tho following studont soua^lo of a paraphraso 
of Shakospoaro's Sonnet #29: 

Original 



Vhon in disgrace with fortune and uon's eyes, 1 
X all alone bowoop my outcast state 2 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries 3 
And look upon nyself and curse «y fate» 4 
Wishing ns like to one nore rich in hope, 5 
Featured like hin, like hin with friends possessed, 6 
Desiring this nan's art and ^at nan's scope, 7 
With what 1 nost anjoy contented least; 8 
Tet in these thoughts nyself alnost despising, 9 
Haply X think on thee, mod then ny state, 10 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 11 
Fron sullen earth, sings hynns at heaven's gate; 12 
For thy sweet love remenbered such wealth brings 13 
that then X scorn to change ny state with kings. 14 



Student Paraphrase 

1. When things don't seen to be going rig^t for ne, X'm 
the only one who weeps. X pray for help but get no 
answer. X hate nyself and wish X were different. X'd 
like to be popular and have talents and possessions of 
others. But when X'm hating nyself X remember ny true 
love and it makes me so happy that X want to sing and X 
really wouldn't chango places with anyone. 

Comment : this is a fair paraphrase. The language is of 

the paraphraser , not Shakespeare. By rewording this, taking 
out or clarifying some of the vague statemants (such as 
sentence 1) and adding ideas omitted (as in lines 7-8) this 
could be a good paraphrase. 

2. When X am ashamed of nyself, X by myself cry about ny 
problems. X trouble God with ny wortliless cries. X 
look at myself and curse my fate and wish X was someone 
else richer in hope. Wishing X look like him, have his 
friends, desiring his art and outlook on life. Yet when 
X'm despising myself most X think of you and my spirits 
rise. The remembered love you brings such wealth that 

X wouldn't change places with a king. 

CoMwent ; This is a poor paraphrase. Xt is close to plagiarism 
and has faulty and awkward sentences. There are mectumical 
errors and omitted ideas from the original, as in lines 11-12. 
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Atilgriint 



Toptcml lattrlctlon 

Writ* a paraphraaa of tha daecriptioa of two charaetara fron 
Chaucar'a "Prologua” to Tha Cantarbury T^laa . 

ypra Raatrlctloaa ; 

1* laad tha aatlgnad raadlnga aawaral tlsaa imtll you know 
tha matarlal. 

Look up any vorda you don't knew. 

3. Taka notaa on tha naln polnta, lina by Una. 

4. kavrlta tha raadlnga in alnplar languaga in proaa form. 

5. Chack againat tha original to ha aura you hava includad 
all idaaa axpraaaad thara. 

6. Chack carafully tha nachanlca of your writing. 

7 Typa or wrlta in ink and turn in notaa with tha paraphraaa. 

STUDBHT 1SX4MPLKS: 

THE PHYSICIAN (original) 

And varioua othara took thia pilgrinaga: 

A akillad physician, pompoua, rich and aaga; 

Aatrology ha knew, and by tha apall 

Of atara, hia patianta' ailmants ha could tall; 

And hia praacriptiona gave tha druggiat trada* 

For aach, briak buainaaa for tha othar mada! 

Hia fad waa diating and modarata fare; 

Ha did not raad hia Bibla much, I'd awaar! 

Thoufi^ fine hia clothaa, ha hoarded wall tha panca 
That he'd collactad in tha paatilanca; 

For gold ia used in doaaa, I'va heard tell; 

That touat be why ha loved hia gold ao wall. 



PASAFHBASE 

Thara ware xoany who followed tha physician in his work. 

Tha physician waa pompous, rich and saga. Ha knew aatrology 
well by every apall. He could tell what ailed people by tha 
atara. He would prescribe praacriptiona not needed and 
ahamthe profit with the druggiat. Each brous^t in mora money 
for the othar. He did not believe in tha Bibla. He had fancy 
clothaa with money that he had cheated patients out of during 
tha Black Plague. Tha physician like his gold in dose for each 
dose makes him ^all. 

Comment ; This is a distinct failure* Where tha student hasn't 
plagiarised thara is no sense to what he says. Obviously he 
hasn't understood tha reading. It also ia full of all types 
of mechanical errors. This calls for a personal conference 
with tha student and an exploration of his reading problem. 
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THK OOaroKD scaoui (ori#liuil) 

A el«rk - thmt li, an Ox£or4 scholar - nho 
LookM hollov to his b^oiiai, wod thraadharo, too, 
loda iritis na on a nag loan aa a raka, 

Tha youth waa poor, and ataraad for laamlns** aaka* 
Ha*d rathar apand hla gold on hooka than food, 

Or on gay clothaa or fun, aa othara irould* 

Of athica and philosophy ha raad, 

Kapt Arlstotla right haslda hla bad, 

Ha aaldoai apoka: but >*jhat ha said was elaar. 

And full of Sanaa, so that you wiahad to haar; 

Of high Idaals and vlrtua ^waa hla apaach; 

And gladly would ha laam, and gladly taach. 



PABAPHBASE 

Tha Oxford scholar waa very hollow and thin who rods on a 
hovsa that was so thin hla riba ahocrad. Ha waa poor and hungry. 

Ha prafarrad to spend hla money on books Instead of food, clothaa, 
and fun like other people. He read ethics and philoaojAy and 
especially appreciated Aristotle. He didn’t speak often but 
whan ha did, he made you want to listen to him bacanaa ha really 
had something to say. He was very eager to laam and to share 
hla knowledge with others* 

Comment ; This la a fairly good paraphrase. The words used are 
simple and the paraphraser captures most of the description of 
the Oxford scholar. There are some faulty sentences: the 

misplaced »*idio'* in the first sentence and "like other people'* 
in the third sentence, etc. 



THE MILLER (original) 

The miller, Robin, was a thickset lout. 

So big of bone and brawn, so broad and stout 
That ha was champion wrestler at the matches* 

He’d even break a door right off its latches 

By running at it with his burly headl 

His beard, broad as a spade, was fiery red; 

His mouth, a yawning furnace you’d suppose! 

A wart with bristly hairs stood on his nose* 

A clever scamp he was, with "thuc^of gold" 

To test the flour he ground: for when he tolled 

His share of grain, he sneaked the payment thrice! 
The jokes and tales he told were not so nice. 

A drunk and vulgar rogue he proved to be. 

But yet he played the bagpipe cleverly. 

And to its tuna he led us out of town. 

A blue hood wore ha, and a short idiite gown. 



PARAPHRASE 

The miller was a big muscular scoundrel. He won many 
wrestling matches. By butting his great head against a door. 
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h« could tear It off Its hlngss. His bsaxd was wide and bright 
rad, Ha had bristling hairs on a imrt on bis nosa, Ha was a 
sly old fox, Ha tastad his flour vith his axtra-saoiitiva 
thuttb. For tha grain ha aillad, ha got thraa tiaas his allotad 
pay, Ha was a vulgar parson who drank a lot and anjoyad dirty 
storias. His outfit was a blua hood and short afiita gown, Ha 
fumishad cha nusic on his bagpipa axid lad us out of town. 

Comnant i This is a good paraphrasa. It is tha languaga of 
tha paraphrasar and accurately brings out Chauear's dascription, 
Tha structure of tha paragraph la choppy and could ba iiaprovad, 
Faxhaps requiring a ra*writa with this in nlnd would ba worthwhile. 



o 
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SKCTIOit A 

R«yl«ir th« pr«cli tkilli imd proc«dur« from 11th grad* (So* pp* 
8l<*94 )• A rather alahorata baglimlng has baan made in pracla 
writing aarllar ao that tha 12th grada will Mraly naad to rainforca 
tha procadura, tha taachar dwalllng noatly on contant. 



SKCTIOW B 
A* Bibliography 

!• (Saa 11th grada unit on pracia writing). 

2. Corbin, Guida to Modarn Kngliah 12. 
b. Procaduraa 

1. Ravlaw "Btudant Procadura for Writing tha Pracia'* from 
11th grada Pracia Unit. 

2. Pracia axanplaa for tha claaa to analyse: 

ORIGINAL PASSAGE 

Any bobalad run ia a maatat:place> of anginaaring akill. Lake 
Placid being nora artfully davlaad than moat. From tha top of tha 
hill to tha bottom there ia an inviaibla driving line, tha line 
of aafaty and tha lina of greatest speed. One cannot coma into 
tha giant hosaahoa turns of Whitefaca and Shady Corner, each soma 
twanty>fiva feat high, in haphasard fashion. Tha invisible driving 
lina has to be found and followed. Centrifugal force has to be 
fought all tha way. If a sled approaches too low, it never will 
swerve down in tim. If it comas in too high, that force will 
throw it over tha top. Tha right lina will taka it in at tha 
proper angle, carry it safely up near the lip of tha wall and sand 
it darting precipitously down tha far slope. (138 words) 

FIRST PRECIS 

Any bobsled run is a masterpiece of engineering skill. Lake 
Placid being more artfully devised than most. An invisible driving 
line of safety and greatest speed runs from top to bottom of tha 
hill. This line has to be found and followed to counteract 
centrifugal force, which has to be fou^t all the way. (54 words) 

SECOND PRECIS 

The Lake Placid bobsled run has an invisible driving line 
which a driver should follow to get the greatest speed and safety 
on the horseshoe turns of Whitefaca. and Shady Comer. These 
turns are twenty* five feet high and cannot be approached 
haphasazdly. A sled should go to the top of the wall and then 
should swerve down the far slope. (58 words) 
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IHIID mci8 

bobflad run nt l 4 tk« Placid !• skillfully dsvlssd so that 
an itnrlsibla lina runs throui^ it from the top of tha hill to tha 
bottom. Ihis is tha lina of graatast safaty and spaad, and a 
drivar must find it, or his slad won't go through such dangarous 
horsashoa turns as \diitafaca and Shady Comar safaly. What will 
happan is that if a drivar comas into a turn balow tha lina, tha 
cantrifugal forca which ha is constantly fighting will pravant 
his slad from swarving down in time, and if ha comas in above 
tha lina, tha forca will throw him over tha top. (106 words) 

FOOm PRECIS 

Tha lake Placid bobsled run, where tha Olympics ware held, 
is a marvel of engineering skill. It has an invisible lina 
from top to bottom along idiich is the path of graatast spaed and 
safaty. Bobsledding is a dangerous sport, and unless a driver 
can follow this lina, ha may be killed. (51 words) 

Each of tha above precis contains one major error. They are 
listed below: 

1. Tha precis has merely lifted sentences from tha original. 

2. Tha precis missed the point of the original paragraph, 
emphasising unimportant details. 

3. Tha precis is too long -- two* thirds as long as the original 
is tha aim. 

4. The writer has injected his own ideas into the precis. 

A satisfactory precis of the writing follows: 

The Lake Placid bobsled run was so skillfully designed that 
an Invisible line of greatest speed and safety extends from top 
to bottom. In the struggle against centrifugal force, a driver 
must follow this line or risk not swerving down in time or going 
over the top. (46 words) 

I 

3. Assign the precis exercises in Corbin's Guide to Modem 
English, pp. 114-118. 

a. Read aloud a paragraph such as Exercise 8 on page 117. 

Read It through to get the gist of the writing. Read 
it again and have students take notes. Read it a third 
time and then have students write a precis of the reading. 
Collect the precis and read some, discussing good and poor 
examples. (Show some on opaque projector.) 

b. Assign exercises. Collect these the following day and 
give each student one to evaluate in groups of two or 
three. Discuss which is the best and have these read 
to the class. Let the class decide which is the best. 

4. Here is a further example for class analysis (from Allen, 

Newsome, New ptoensions in English , Wichita, Kansas, 

McCormick-Hathers , l9i^6*) 
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CmiGIMAL PASSAGE 

Iv^n In such a school «s Shsksspssrs's « boy's lift vas not 
all voxk« Thara irara tha lagal holidays > tha holidays grantad 
at tha raquast of a graduata or a patron of tha school (Mastar 
Slandar gats tha boys laava to play9 Marry W-v 1^9 i),9 and the happy 
hcura irara filled vltb*' gases wall-known to sWcaspaara and thara 
Is frequent nantlon of them in his works. Wa have no reason to i«a- 
gina him a shy 9 retiring 9 bookish lad. On tha contrary in his 
youth as in his manhood ha must have loved tha society of his 
fellows 9 and r«valdd<;' in such games as hida-and-saak and blind- 
man's bluff (the Hida9 foac and tha hood-man blind of Hamlet) 9 
prisoner's base (C!pabeline 9 V, ill 9 20)9 football (Comyly of Errors 9 
11 9 l9 82)9 and the mlna-men's morris (Midsusmar Nigit's Dream 9^ 

II9 ii9 98), Like Falstaff in his youth he protably plucked 
geese 9 played truant 9 and idiipped the top (Marry Wives , V, i, 26), 
and if ha were beaten for his pranks, weired the pain against 
the pleasure, shrugged his shoulders, and continued in his ways 
with the fat Knight's own equanimity. He swam and fished in tha 
Avon and made an early acquaintance with the field sports which 
seam to have had a decisive influence on his career socoe time 
later. In short, as Shakespeare was a man's man in London, wa 
may well believe him to have bean a real boy in Stratford, 

FIRST PRECIS 

Shakespeare had many holidays when ha was a boy. Soma of 
them were legal holidays and sometimes he just played hookey. 
Characters in his plays played games too, Hamlet played blind- 
mans bluff and Cymbeline played football. He did not read very 
much because he loved to be in society. He didn't very often 
play with girls. He liked to fish and swim, Hhen he grew up 
ha lived in London, before that I guesft he lived in Stratford. 

(79 words) 

< 

COMMENTS 

This is an extremely bad precis. The writer has missed jhe 
point of the passage entirely. He has not followed the order of 
the original but grabbed desperately at Ideas here and there with- 
out regard for emphasis or effect. Sometimes his precis is 
downright inaccurate; the passage does not say that Shakespeare 
seldom read or that Hamlet and Cymbeline played games. In fact, 
the precis writer has heaped inaccuracy upon Inaccuracy by 
flagrantly misreading punctuation signals and thus associated 
football with Cymbeline. He has confused the meaning of fellows 
and in his confiision drawn an irrational inference. Gross errors 
occur; misspelled words, run-on sentences, faulty punctuation. 

The personal pronoun ^ has no place in a precis unless the 
original is written in first person. 

SECOtID PRECIS 

In Shakespeare's school a boy's life wasn't just all work. 

They had legal holidays and truants stole happy hours. These 
happy hours were filled with boyish games and Shakespcitre mentions 
them in his work. We can Imagine that he was timid, sleepy, and 
bookish, but we have no reason to. In his youth as in his adulthood 
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he probably lovad to ba with hla fellcwa and ravelod: in gaaea 
Ilka hida-and-aaak and blind-nan* • bluff. Ha wrota about thaaa 
ganaa in many playa. Ha probably pluckad gaaaa» playad truant, 
and whippad tha top, lika Falstaff. Somatinaa ha was baatan, 
too. Ba fiahad and swan in tha Avon Rivar and knew about fiald 
aporta which influancad hia caraar later on. Because ha waa a 
nan* a nan in London he was a real boy in Stratford. (134 worda) 

camems 

This precis is an inadequate condensation and so close £ 
paraphrase that it verges on plagaiarism . Words, whole phrases, 
and clauses are sonetines given word for word. Sometimes the 
plagiarism is thinly veiled, but plagiarism nonetheless; it is 
not enough simply to rearrange the order of the original sentences. 
Along with misinterpreting several details, the precis writer 
has also ignored Important signals, like the ^ in "if he were 
beaten." Tha "because" in the last sentence is totally inappro- 
priate: it is not a synonym for "as" and its use produces a 

ludicrous non seguitur . 

THIRD PRECIS 

liSgal holidays and illegal '*breaks" gave the boys in Shakespeare's 
school relief from the daily grind. Shakespeare knew the popular 
games played on those holidays well, and he wrote about them in 
hia plays. There is no evidence that he was an isolated bookworm. 
Instead, he probably enjoyed company as much as a boy as he did when 
grown, and enjoyed playing games with fellow students, games like 
football and ninemen's morris. When he was punished for his pranks 
he probably shrugged it off and continued having his fun. All this 
is to say that he probably lived a happy and active life as a boy 
in Stratford, just as he lived a happy and active life as a man in 
London. (123 words) 

COfifENTS 

While by no means flawless, this is an acceptable precis. 

Although longer than necessary. It is reasonably well-proportioned 
and faithful to the general organization, emphasis, and point of 
view of the original. It is obvious that the precis writer grasps 
the controlling idea of the original, inasmuch as his precis re- 
produces it — and does so in language unmistakably his own. 
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PRECIS ASSIGNMENT #1 

From Chaucer's "Nun's Priest"s Tale," write a precis of the 
story that brings out the moral or lesson. 

Form Restrictions: 

1. Read the selection through to get the ttory and lesson. 

2. Read again carefully and take notes. Be sure you under- 
stand the reading before attempting to write the precis. 



3. Look up any words not fsnilisr to you. 

4. Writs the story in your own words using siapU* fssiiii^r 
Xsngusgs. 

5. Check your writing with the original to be sure you have 
accurately reproduced the author’s story and noral* 

6. Rewrite until you have a clear, concise^ and mechanically 
correct sumnary of not over 150 words* 

(To the Teacher; After correcting the papers, raad and 
discuss exafoples of good and poor. Hava students revise 
their precis*) 

See Adventure! in English Literature * pp. 86*-93 
STUDENT EXAMPLES 

1. An old lady with two daughters and hardly any money lived 
on a farm. They had a few farm animals and were short on food. 

She had a yard where Chanticleer lived. Chanticleer could out crow 
anything. He was lord over seven hens. One of the hens was 
Pertelote, who was the fairest of them all. Pertelote, was 
roaming around in the yard ^nhen she saw a fierce looking animal 
that looked as if he wanted to eat her up. But she as all girls 
have strong, hold husbands such as Chanticleer. A great author 
tells of two friends who come to town and can’t find places to 
sleep. One found a bed the other slept in the bam. Chanticleer 
is walking the yard with his hens and a fox is waiting to bounce 
upon him. The fox grabbed him and the hens started crowing. 

The widow and the two daughters came out and all tried to scare 
up the fox* The fox was out smarted when he tried to talk to 
Chanticleer, he flew away. (176 words) 

COMHENT 

This is a poor example. The precis just slightly resembles 
the original story. There is no mention of a lesson* The 
writer needed to read the story a time or two more. The precis 
is full of inaccuracies in structure* etc. 



2. Although Chanticleer l^ad seven wives, he loved Pertelote 
the best. One night dianticleer dreamt he was in the clutches 
of a hound. His wife told him to ignore his dream because dreams 
don’ t come true. One day a fox spied Chanticleer. Before the 
bird had a chance to run, the fox began to flatter him; making 
Chanticleer believe he really wanted to hear him sing. As the 
rooster closed his eyes to sing, the fox carried him off in his 
jaws. When the rooster realized his fate, he cleverly told 
the fox to tell the widow, her daughters, and the animals to turn 
back. The fox opend his mouth to speak, and Chanticleer escaped. 
The fox again tried to lure him, but Chanticleer had learned his 
lesson. He who does not watch out for himself cannot expect 
God to help, him. He also learned that although flattery is a 
boost to the ego, it can’t be trusted. (156 words) 

COHMENT; 

This is a fair precis but doesn’t put enough emphasis on 
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"b«varc of flattery.” It doet have a pretty good fumnary of the 
•tory vith very few mechanical errors. 



J. In a dream Chanticleer envisions himself as the prey of 
a roving hound. Pertelote, his dearest wife, says that a 
is vanity. Chanticleer Justifies the truth of a dream, but defies 
the warning in order to prove himself not a coward. Unknowingly, 
Chanticleer vainly struts toward his foe. Master Fox, who praises 
hlf volcce So Intrlguod ^th flattoiryg Chanticlcor it ttittd by 
the throat and carried away by the fox* Chanticleer, however, 
soon tricks the fox into shouting his victory to those in pursuit. 

Chanticleer flies up into a tree. Master Fox stoops to tricke^ 
a second time, but Chanticleer has learned his lesson well and will 
not be tricked again. Master Fox realizes that God continually 
plagues the chattering tongue that should keep quiet. The fable 
shows carelessness and too much trust in flattery harm all. (138 words) 

CQMMEin: 

This is a good precis. It shows a little bit of originality 
in style and quite accurately fulfills the assignment. It puts 
more emphasis on “vanity and flattery." It also is quite free from 
mechanical errors. It does use the words of the original in God 
continually plagues the chattering tongue,” whictt should be changed. 
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DICTION 



10th Grade 



A« Be Aware of the 

Connotations of Words 



BE AWARE OF THE CONNOTATIONS OF WORDS 



SECTI ON A 

The tenth-grade teachers will probably want to wait to teach 
connotations of wards until after the students have become adept at 
handling the writing of topic sentences and the development of 
paragraphs by contrete details. 



SECTION B 
Bibliography 

1. Corbin, Chapter 2 (pp. 40-57, ejcpecially ex. 1-4); pp. 82-87 
(ex. 7 and 10). 

2. Cox, Martha, A Reading Approach to College Writing . Chapter 3. 

3. HayaVawa, *’ls She Skinny, Thin, or Suelte?", Prose and Poetry , 
p. 375. 

4. Laird, Charlton, pp. 323-327 ^ex. A-D). 

5. Stegner, et , Modem Composition , pp. 253-255 (ex. 3-E), 
pp. 261-264 (ex. A-C), pp. 272-276 (ex. A«E). 



Procedures 

1. The teacher may introduce the unit by having students examine 

the following series of news reports: 

News reports of Napoleon's rett m from exile 
and his rise to power: 

March 9: "The monster has escaped from the place of his 

banishment. . ." 

March 10: "The Corsican Ogre has landed at Cape Juan." 

March 11: "The tiger has shown himself at Gap. The troops 
are advancing on all sides to arrest his progress. 

He will conclude his miserable adventure by 
becoming a wanderer among the mountains.." 

March 12: "The monster has actually advanced as far as Grenoble. 

March 13: "The tyrant is now at Lyons. Fear and terror 
seized all at his appearance." 

March 18: "The usurper has ventured to approach to within 60 
hours' march of the capital." 

March 19: "Bonaparte is advancing by forced marches, but it 
is Impossible he can reach Paris." 
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March 20: "Napoleon will arrive under the wallo of Paris 

tjraorrov^" 

March 21: "The Etnf>eror Napoleon is at Pontainebleaw®" 

March 22: "Yesterday evening His Majesty The Etnpe.'ror made 

his public entry and arrived at the Tuilleries. 
Nothing can eccsed the universal joy." 

From Thf; Monlteur , March, 1P15 

He may ask the studentj to draw some conclusions about 
word use from these ueT/s reports. After students have had 
a few minutes to jot down conclusions, the "teacher may ask 
students to share their conclusions. Undoubtedly, the 
students will arrive inductive? y at important observatlors 
about words and their connotations: 

a. Words., through their connotations, can slant the news 
facts by clothing the facts in attitudes. For 
example, in these news reports, the facts are that 
Napoleon escaped from exile and that Napoleon moved 
from his place of exile to Paris. Obviously, most 
of the words in these reports are not designed to 
relay the bare facts, but to evaluate the facts in 
terrrns of the writer’s changing bias. 

b. A writer chooses words with strong connotations 
to fit his purpose, his audience and the occasion. 

2. The teSiCher may now assign the article, ’^'Is She Skinny, Thin 
or Svelte?", He may ask students tC/ follow Hayakawa’s pattern for 
writing sentences with different connotations, 

3. Next, the teacher may turn to the chapters in Corbin, Guide 
to Modem English. He may discuss and assign the various exercises 
within these chapters. (Note — these exercises should be spread 
over a two«week period. The teacher should spend only from ten 

to twenty minutes of the class hour each day on the exercises.) 

4. The following are sanq^les of alternative or additional 
exercises the teacher may use. This is an appropriate time to 
teach the use of Roget's Thesaurus . Copies of a thesaurus should 
be in the room as students do the exercises. 

a. In the following letter to the editor, a teen-age reader 
objects to the choice of words in a previous letter 
to the editor. 

1. Evaluate the teen-ager’s reply. Does he choose 
words in his reply that are free from strong 
connotations? 

2. Is his choice of words effective? Be prepared 
to support your opinion. 

3. Can you suggest substitutions for words that you 
think have too strong or Ineffective connotations? 
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This concerns the Jan# 23 letter by — > 

who says that we teenagers are being entertained 
by "slobs*® and that these **would-be entertainers** 
are getting rich at our expense. 

Our generation doesn’t accept ideas thrown at us by 
other people. It we don’t agree with something, 
we express our views about it. Demonstrations 
about racial discrimination, Vietnam policies 
and school regulations are only a few examples 
of our determination to have our views known. 

Where, then, does this lady get this idea that we 
would permit ourselves to be entertained by slobs 
and follow the trends set by **hash heads*? We listen 
to music and entertainers because we like them 
and they have something to say to us. The fact 
that they all don’ t conform to the Mickey Mouse 
code of dress .. ad grooming doesn’t make them social 
outcasts. 

b. Read the following paragraph: 

In a major speech here roday. Senate candidate, 

Fletcher Brown, plugged in the phonograph on the well- 
worn politician’s spiel against this city’s record of 
juvenile delinquency. His glasses ashine with a cru- 
sader's zeal. Brown suggested Metropolitanville be 
) reduced to a day nursery for incipient thugs. When 

he approached the climax of his speech, the cloak 
of civic virtue fairly trembled on Brown's frail but 
squared shoulders as he further suggested our good 
tax dollars be lavished in an extraordinary Santa 
Claus effort to win the bloodless hearts of those 
teen-age terrorists. 

Below are listed the biases shown in the above paragraph. 
Beside each item write the words from the paragraph which 
indicate that particular bias. 

1. Minimizes Senator's intent . . 

2. Attitude t(3ward crusaders 

3. Contempt for physical appearance 

4. Ideas for tar. economy 

5. Attitude towards "bad** children 

6. Delinquency not a major problem— just a"beating of 
drums* * 

J Rewrite the following paragraph without any bias; 

Iron-man Blowhard today fought another vicious battle 
on the Senate floor. With indomitable courage, he fired 
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•uo^ihei bt'cadside st the opposition* Rising foil 
fur* of outraged integrity, he roared, "Sir, t object. 
In the sil-“*ce that fsollowed, the tired warrior relaxed 
in his chair, A ouiet olayed about his generous 

mouth. The mighty defend^?*, had won another battle, 

c. Read the following paragraph; 

The high-strung , hawk-beaked colonel looks less like a 
kingmaker than a Left Bank cafe Intel le ctual^ His 
cadai^rous frame quivers with nervous energy as he 
chomps on an ever-present cigarette or chain- gu lp_g^ ^ 
black coffee. A bachelor who has been too engrossed 
in the revolution to see his parents for twelve years, 
Boumedienne has^ispy, sandy hair, a straggly, feddtsh 
mustache, and small , gray-blue eyes that seldom kindly 
save on the occasions when he expounds his dogmatic, 
curiously n aive ideas about Algeria* s future. Though 
probably one of the best educated of the top Algerian 
leaders , he uncritically accepts such Communis^ canards 

£IS a • a 



Time ,**Soldier in Waiting," Sept, 14, 1962, 
p. 37, 

Notice that the connotation of the words in this description 
leads us to make an unfavorable judgment of Boumedienne, 



1, Divide a piece of paper into three columns, 

a. In the first section list each underlined 
word or phrase. 

b. In the second column list a neutral expression 
synonomoiis with the original word. 

c. In the third column give a woard with favorable 
connotations. For instance; 



original 

hawk-beaked 

colonel 



neutral 

colonel with 
an aquiline 
nose 



favorable 

colonel with 
a patrician 
nose 



2. The writex gives one seriously damaging fact about 
Boued^enne*s private life. What is it? Using the 
same fact, present it in such a way that the reader 
will be sympathetic, 

3. Now rewrite the entire passage, keeping as close as 
possible to the structure of the original, but 
making sure that your passage is favorable, (For 
an entirely successful job, you will want to change 
the dependent clause of the last sentence into the 
main clause and the main clause into a dependent 
construction. ) 
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Note: This assignmeiJt can be folloi^ed by valuable post- 

writing lessons. The teacher may put several student 
sauries on transparencies or make a list of all studentd- 
choices for substitution of some words. Discussions 
resulting from these exercises can lead students to a 
better understanding of the subtle problems a writer 
faces ^en choosing words with the desired connotations. 

Notice the following student samples: 

Student A 

The sensitive colonel with a patrician nose looks 
less like an influence then a philosopher. His 
emaciated frame shakes with nervous energy as he 
tightly grips an ever present cigarette or sips black 
coffee. A bachelor who has been too tied up in the 
insurrection to be givfitn an opportunity to see his 
parents for twelve years, Boumedienne has wispy, 
sandy hair, a manly reddish mustache and intense 
gray-blue eyes that rarely can be friendly save on 
the occasions when he expounds his Algeria's future. 

He trustingly accepts the Communist reports, and since 
he is one of the most learned of the top Algerian 
leaders , we can assume these reports to be . • • • 

Student jB 

The nervously inclined Colonel with a patrician nose 
looks less like a maker of leaders than a modem 
artist. His slim pale features vibrate with nervous 
energy or he ruminates on an ever-present cigarette 
or incessently drinks black coffee^ A bachelor \dio 
has been too interested in the rebellion to see his 
parents for twelve years, Boumedienne has wispy, 
sandy hair, a sparse reddish mustache, and tiny, 
gray-blue eyes that rarely brighten save on the 
occasions when he expounds his proud, inquisitively 
ingenous ideas about Algeria's future. Though 
he does not decisively accept socialistic propaganda, 
he probably has the highest degree of learning of any 
of the top Algerian leaders. 



Comment : 

Student A has obviously encountered vocabulary problems. 
One might guess that words such as cadaverous are new to him. 
One might also guess that the words he has chosen for sub- 
stitution, probably after consulting a dictionary or 
Thesaurus, are also new to him -- 1. e. emaciated and 
insurrection . This demonstrates to students the limitations 
of a as a source of word connotations. It also 

shows that to use word connotations effectively a writer must 
be completely familiar with the word. 

Students might compare the effectiveness of such words as 
vibrate (Student B} and shakes (Student A) or tiny (Student B) 



and tntanse (Student A) 



Students might consider the audience (American readers of 
Time magazine) in judging the effectiveness of such phrases 
as a modern artist and socialistic propaganda w 



SECTION C 

After many lessons of practicing making word choices on the basis 
of their connotations, the teacher may assign a theme* 

The following are sample assignments. The last assignment includes 
student samples and comments* 



THEME ASSIGNMENT #1 



Rhetorical Goals 



1. To recognize the difference between the connotation and 
denotation of words. 



2. To recognize the purpose and effect of connotative words. 

3. To write a clear topic sentence with a narrowed subject 
and attitude. 

4. To develop a paragraph by specific examples proving the truth 
of the topic sentence. 

Assignment 

The words honor (able) and ambitious (ion) are used often in 
Julius Caesar . The connotation and the denotation of these words 
change, however, depending upon the character who uses the words. 
Trace the change in meaning of either honor or ambitious (ambiclon). 

Restrictions 



1. List at least 5 ooanxences of the word honor or ambition . 

In separate coTumns briefly note the connotation and 
denotation of the word as it is used. 

2« Write a; topic sentence explaining the change of meaning 
of either hono r or ambition . 

3. Using the list you have made, develop a paragraph supporting 
the topic sentence. 



THEME ASSIGNMENT 



Rhetorical Goals 

1. To recognize the difference between the connotation and 
denotation of words. 



2 » To recognize the purpose and effect of connotative words. 

3. To write a clear topic sentence with a narrowed subject 
and attitude. 

4. To develop a paragraph by specific «3xajnples proving the 
truth of the topic sentence. 

Assignment 

Consider Brutus' speech against killing Mark Antony (Act 11 $ sc.l). 

Vhat is the purpose and effect of the connotations of the words that 

Brutus used? 

Restrictions 

1. Make 2 lists of words from the speech. One list should contain 
words*”with favorable connotations; the other list should contain 
words with unfavorable connotations. 

2. In one slnqple sentence state two actions which both lists of 
words are describing. 

3. Write a clear topic sentence stating the purpose and effect 
of Brutus' use of connot^,tive words. 

4. Using the lists you have made as specific examp les^ develop 
a paragraph supporting the topic sentence* 



ASSIGNMENT #4 

Choose 5 incidents from the following list. For each: 

1. Write one sentence using words which merely refer to the 
action involved. 

2. Write one sentence using expressive language with an 
unfavorable connotation. 

3. Write one sentence using expressive language with a favorable 
^connotation. 



Example : 

1. In a protest against Caesar* Marullus and Flavius decided to 
disrobe the images on the day of Caesar's return from killing 
Fompey's sons. 

2. Marullus and Flavius treacherously disrobed the images on the 
day of Caesar's triumphal return from defeating Pompey's sons, 
traitors to Rome. 

3. In a courageous protest against the tyrannical Caesar, Marullus 
and F> vlus disrobed the images on the day the power hungry 
Caesar returned from slaughtering Fompey's sons. 
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X. Caesar's refusal of the crown offered by Antony. 

2. Marullus and Flavius* disrobing of the Images. 

3. Caesar's daring Cassius to swim across the Tiber 

4. Cassius' technique of persuading Casca to join the conspiracy* 

5. Brutus' reason for not taking an oath. 

6. Brutus' refusal to confide In Portia. 

7. Caesar's attitude toward death. 

8. Caesar's decision to go to the senate on the Ides of March. 

9. Caesar's treatment of the soothsayer. 

10. Caesar's refusal to listen to Artemldorus. 

11. Caesar's refusal to pardon Publius Cimber. 

12. Antony's treatment of Lepidus. 

13. Brutus' accusations against Cassius. 

14. Brutus' acceptance of Portia's death. 

15. Brutus' and Cassius' decision to march to Phlllippi. 

16. Cassius' decision to kill himself. 

17. Brutus' decision to kill himself. 

18. The cobbler's remarks to the tribunes. 

19. Casca' s reporting of the crown Incident. 

20. Calpurnla's urging that Caesar stay home from the senate of 
the Ides on March. 



ASSIGNMENT #5 

A. Subject: 

Describe Kino as the doctor sees him or describe Kino as his 
wife Juana sees him. 

B. Goals: 

Poor Fair Good 

1. To recognize the difference between 
the connotation and denotation 
of words. 



2. To write a narrowed topic sentence 
for each paragraph, making sure the 
controlling Idea shows the bias of 
the viewer (doctor or Juana). 



3. To develop a paragraph by specific 
examples proving the truth of the 
topic sentence. 



4. Mechanics (spelling, punctuation, 
etc. 



C. Procedure: (Check each step before you proceed to the next) 

1. Make a list of features and qualities that should be Included 
In any description of Kino (a neutral list) • 

2. Rewrite the list using words with favorable connotations 
showing Juana's viewpoint.. 
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-or* 

Rewrite the neutral list using words with unfavorable 
connotations showing the doctor* s viewpoint. 

3. Write a topic sentence for the paragiauh with the controlling 
idea making the bias of the viewer clear. 

4. Incorporate the connotative lists into a paragraph using the 
topic sentence you have written. 

(5. On the final copy of the paragraph, put the controlling idea 
of the topic sentence in parentheses and underline all of the 
connotative words or phrases throughout the paragraih.) 



Student Models for Assignment #5 



Student Model A 



As I, the Doctor, View Kino 

I dislike Kino because he is an Indian. Since Kino is poverty- 
striken, I see no reason why I should treat his baby. After all, I 
must earn a living and I certainly can't do it by treating poor 
Indians and receiving no pay in return. A civilized man, such as 
myself, can't make money curing an ignorant and rebellious Indian. 

Kino is nothing more than an animal with his emotional temper. There 
is no telling what he might do when he becomes insane with outrage 
and madness. To try to treat his wounds when he is acting like this 
is sheer craziness. It is impossible to try to communicate with Kino 
because he is so grim and mute. I can show him my pills and tools, 
but he is very superstitious ef the civilized ways. Kino stubbornly 
sticks to his ancien ■ customs and will never change. I would be 
wasting my time and effort crying to treat Kino and his overproud race. 

Student Model B 



Juana's View 

Kino is a youthful man who isn't very rich but is a good provider 
and protector for his family. He may be little in stature but he is 
very good-looking. He is very dignified because he is forceful enough 
to stay underwater for two minutes. He can thus look for the bigger 
pearls. He is fearless and ferocious, as was demonstrated with the 
scorpion. He was doubtful and very careful of the doctor because the 
doctor's people have mistreated our people for four centuries. He 
became quick-tempered and demonstrative when the pearl buyers offered 
him an unfair price for his pearl. He did this because he wanted his 
family to have all that was possible. His detemnined, creative mind 
wanted his son to have it better than his uneducated father. 

Student Model C 



The Doctor's Idea of Kino 

Right from the start 1 had Kino figured out for what he was. 

His very appearance— dirty black hair, fierce eyes, a coarse mustache, 
plus his brazen attitude— told me he was an Indian. I*m sure when I 
told you I was not a veterinarian you understood that Indians just 
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are not wf kind of people. But when 1 heard of hla discovery of the 
great pearl, I, with the rest of the townspeople, was swept into a 
whirlwind of excitement. I even went to his neglected brush hut 
and treated his child. I saw how Juana looked questkoningly 
before letting me treat their child. This definitely shows that he 
dominates his family in almost the same way he hoards his Meager 
possessions. It was rumored that he had the absurd idea of buying 
a rifle with the money he would get for his pearl. He and his people 
are never satisfied with what they have. This insecure race dreams 
away their lives and are wary of any ideas offered to them for their 
improvement. After 1 came back to my senses X saw again the stubborn, 
ignorant boy who had always been there. Kino again became the Indian 
no longer fooling anyone with his haughty airs. 

Comments : 

Student Model A sets up a contrast between the poverty-strlken 
Indian and the civilized doctor. The connotation of Indian and 
civilized becomes weakened by such frequent repetition. The student 
luiscHoien effective words to show the doctor’s view of Kino ^ an 
emotional animal— ex. inaang j, outrage , madness , stubbornly. But then 
the student inserts a sentence describing Kino as grim and muj^. 

The student might be asked if this sentence is consistent and effective 
within his paragraph. He also might be asked to consider the connota- 
tion of ancient cus toms . Docs this phrase have unfavorable connotations? 
Could it be worded to have more unfavorable connotations? For example— 
barbaric primitiveness . 

Student Model B demonstrates an obvious attempt to write a favorable 
description of Kino. The student, however, seems unaware of 
connotations of some words— ex. ferocious , and quick- tempered . At 
other points in the paragraph he seems to use words whose meanings 
he is uncertain of. For example, dignified and forceful do not 
describe a man's ability to stay underwater. Demonstrative is 
ambiguous when used in conjunction with quick-tempered to describe 
Kino's reaction to the pearl buyer. 

Student Model C is an excellent example of words effectively 
chosen for their co^nnotatlons. Tlie student has chosen good adjectives— 
ex. fierce, neglected and brazen , but he has also chosen excellent 
nouns and verbs— ex. brush hut, vetemarian , hoards , domin ates, etc. 




II. DICTION 



10th Grade 

B. Choose an appropriate level of usage. 
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Choose an Appropriate Level of Usage 



SECTION A 

This unit will take from three to five days of class time. The 
Initial exercises may be Introduced early In the year. The teacher may 
give several short exercises throughout the year. Certainly each 
assignment throughout the year should specify the level of usage expected. 



SECTION B 



Bibliography 

1. Corbin, Guide to Modern English . (Scott, Foresman, & Co.). 

2. Guth, Hans, A Short New Rhetoric , (Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1964). 
pp. 166-172, especially pp. 168-171. 

3. Halverson, John and Cooley, Mason, Princip les of tiftrltlng, 

(MacMillan Company, 1965), pp. 187-196. 

4. Lambuth, David, and others, The Golden Book of Writing , (Viking 
Press, 1964), pp. 27-46, eapecially pp. 33-35. 

5. Watt, William, An American Rhetoric , (Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
Inc., 1964), pp. 30-34 and pp. 140-143. 

Procedure 

1. The teacher may begin by distributing the five paragraphs 

(Exercise A), asking students to read through all of the five 
paragraphs slowly. He may then follow these steps; 

a) Discuss what was being said in each paragraph briefly. 

b) Next, ask for what occasion would these be appropriate? 

c) What kind of people would use this language? 

d) What sort of audience would be present? 

e) What purpose would each paragraph serve? 

After discussion of these questions, the teacher may ask the class to 
label the paragraphs: formal, high informal, informal, or low 

informal or non-standard (vulgate). 

Lastly, he may go over reasons why the students labeled each as they 
did. 

EXERCISE A 

At 125th Street, they all got off, Jeanie and her friend, Barbara, 
and a crowd of other boys and girls who went to the same downtown high 
school. Through the train window, Jeanie thought she saw the remain- 
ing passengers look at them with relief and disdain. Around her, the 
boys and girls pressed forward with noisy gaiety. They were all friends 
now. They were home again in Harlem. 

A tall boy detached himself from a group, bowed low and swept his 
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cap before him in a courtly salute. 

’•Greetings, Udy Jeanie, Greetingi, Barbara.” 

Jeanie bit her lip. Frowning, she pulled her coat closer and 
shrugged. Barbara smiled and dimpled, pleased for her friend. 

"I told you he likes you,” she whispered. "Look, he*s waiting. 

Want me to go on ahead?” 

Jeanie really was wasting an opportunity. Norman was keen, sne 
saw Jeanie'a head, slightly bowed and thrust forward. It was no use. 
She was an odd girl, but Barbara liked her anyway. The boy swung 

gracefully back to his group, 

^From "Beauty is Truth” by Anna Guest) 



2. The thousand injuries of Fortunato I had borne as 1 best could, but 
when he ventured upon insult, I vowed revenge. You, who so well know 
the nature of my soul, will not suppose, however, that I 

to a threat. At length I would be avenged; this was a point definitely 
settled— but the very definitiveness with which it was resolved, pre- 
cluded the idea of risk. I must not only punish, but punish with 
impunity. A wrong is unredressed when retribution overtakes 
dresser. It is equally unredressed when the avenger fails to make him- 
self felt as such to him who had done the wrong. 

(From "The Cask of Amontillado” by Edgar Allen Poe) 

3. ”En treckly squared off en give de word, en bang-bang when de 

pistols, ende twein he say, ’^ch!”— hit him on de han dis time,-— en I^ 
hear dat same bullet do spat* ag*in* de logs under de winder; ende nex 
time dey shott, de twin say, *Ouch!* ag*in, en I done it too, ca se 
de bullet glance on his cheek-bone en skp up here an glance on de side 
0* de winder en whiz right acrost my face en tuck de hide off n my 
nose- -why, if I*d *a* be*n jist an inch or a inch en a half ^ 

»twc/uld *a* tuck de whole nose en disfiggered me. Here s de bullet 

I hunted her up.” 

"Did you stand there all the time?” 

"Dat *8 a question to ask, ain’t it! What else I do? Does I git a 

chancv^ to get a duel every day?” . ^ ^ x 

(From Pudd*nhead Wilson by Mark Twain) 

4. Today, I know that 1 seem to be standing alone in the cockpit of 

the Friendship 7 Spacecraft. But I am not. There were with me then— 
and are with me now- -thousands of Americans and many hundreds of 
citizens of many countries around the world who contributed to this 
truly international undertaking voluntarily and in a spirit of cooper- 
ation and understanding. ^ 

We are proud to have been privileged to be part of this effort to 
represent our country as we have. As our knowledge of the universe in 
which we live increases, may God grant us the wisdom and guidance to 

use it wisely. ^ . .. io£o\ 

(From speech. by. John H. Green, February 26, 1962) 



5. Now the Trumpet summons us again — not as a call to bear arms, 

though arms we need; not as a call to battle, though embattled we 
are* but a call to hear the burden of a long twilighted struggle, y®ar 
in and year out, "rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation” a struggle 
against the common enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease, and war 

itself. 

I do not shrink from this responsibility. I welcome it I do not 
believe that any class would exchange places with any other people or 
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ony ether generation. 

Aak not what your country can do tor you; aak what you can do for 
your country. 

(From John F. Kennedy* a Inaugural Addreae, January 20, 1961) 

Next the teacher nay uae Exerclae B: 

Would you uae the following aentencea In talking to your frlenda: If not, 

why? Ranrlte then showing what you would say Instead. 

1. I have an appointment to meet Richard after the performance. 

2. I dare not go to class without adequate preparation. 

3. He la completely fatigued. 

4. Were It not for Jack, I would resign from the club. 

5. Will you dine with ua this evening? 

6. The children have consumed all their milk. 

Would you use the following sentences In talking to a person Interviewing 
you for a job: If not, why? Rewrite them showing what you would say Instead. 

1. I aln*t got a good enuf car to drive ta work In, 

2. I thunk up those stories as I was walkln home. 

3. I don't whan none thank you. 

4. Him and myself we do a good job when a start things. 

Which of the following sentences do you feel are standard American usage? 

1. Mother said I was too young to go steady . 

2. Everybody wants to know whether a new girl In school Is hep, _ 

3. Our sales respresentatlve will contact you. . . -- 

4. If you change your mind you can phone me up. 

5. Alan has been working for weeks on hla hot rod . 

6. The new quarterback was not very keen . 

7. His Intelligence was not very keen . 

8. The new card ain't made like the old ones. 

9. I recommended that everybody get on the band wagon . 

Now using at least two different dictionaries decide which are standard 
American usage. You may find that not all dictionaries agree. 
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The teacher asay now wish to define various levels of usage with the 
students. As the diagram below Illustrates, there are no clear-cut, 
absolute divisions in levels of usage. The teacher should emphasire that 
not even dictionaries agree in their categorizing of particular words. 

The teacher should present the following definitions and samples only 
as guidelines . 







formal t-. 




Snglish used by highly educated people 
addressing an audience of their peers. 
Found in poetry, formal essays, 
lectures, sermons, scholarly articles. 



High informal English, used in news 
papers, editorials, personal essays, 
stories, novels, themes, business. 



English words and constructions common 
at all levels. 



I.OW informal, colloquial. Used in 
conversation, friendly letters. 
Some slang. 



English below the level of cultivated 
speech and wrlti'ig. Non standard. 
Another name for non-standard asage is 
vulgate. 
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Foraal Ennsltih li uiually f (wmd In legal docuaenta , soma scholarly 
magasines or reference works (encyclopedia*. Harper^ and Atlai|^ | l c 
magasinea) or textbooks. Short cuts like contraction* and omitting 
relative pronouns are avoided. 

See if you can find the trademark* of formal Engliah in the following 
paragraph. 





San Francisco has its own Greenwich Village, though like the ^ 

New York, it is rapidly being destroyed as a physical entity by new hig^ 
rent living quarter* which the creative worker can rarely afford, jme 
Bohemians decades ago clustered on Telegraph Hill aharing it with the 
Italians whose chief source of livelihood was and is fishing. 

A good deal has been written lately about an upsurge in artistic 
expressions by young and vigorous talent in San Francisco; 
the Age of Babliclty that this movement should have been widely heralded 
almost b>tore it had begun and in terms that seem somewhat excessive In 
view the accomplishment. At the moment, the best known individual is a 
prr;dislng thirty-flve-year-old novelist. Jack Kerouac, whose second published 
'^.ovel is On the Road . Mr. Kerouao claims to speak for the *beat generation. 
This doe* not mean, as some peoplt have assumed, beaten down, or even beaten 
up;. it is what old-fashioned people like me would refer to as real cool; 
not a square in a carload. The philoeophy Ic that of young hedonists who 
do not really care whether something is good or evil, as long as it is 
enjoyable. In short. Existentialism with a crew cut. Since the famous 
Lost Generation of the 1920 *s consisted of about ten people, it is possible 
that Mr. Kerouse*s group even allowing for inflation, may number not more 
than about twenty. 



(**San Francisco; New Serpents in Eden” by Bruce Blaven taken from Harper , ** 
January *58) 



(Nbte: With formal usage arises the problem of pompous language. See 
procedure #5 for materials and exercises in distinguishing effective 
formal language from Ineffective pompous language.) 



Informal Enslish is all around you. Newspaper reports and colunms, 
novels, sh^t Tories and most magazine articles. Some 
formal English are the contractions (I*ve, I 11, there s, don t;; the in- 
formal vocabulary (**ju*t to be sure** Instead of **merely to ascertain, *» 
•‘plenty of speed** Instead of "sufficient speed"; and short sentences, 

averaging thirteen words. 



See If you can find the trademarks of informal English in the following: 

But development of better cars and drivers doesn't fully answer the 
question. In fact, until a motorist has gone the course at Ritain s Brands 
Stch with Phil Hill at the wheel, he simply is not in a position to know 
or even imagine why men race. 



(Ufe October 24, 1966 "The Cars Fit Driver* Like Gloves") 
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Hwdy, pipemtkers, Clav«rt A. Boyden here with « word for Old 
Faithful pipe tobacco, the smoke that puts aooin in your fume. If you re 
like me, fellas, you*re getting a little tired of that image of calm, 
unflappable serenity that we pipe smokers are saddled with, and you re 
ready to blast off a little, live a little dangerously, let the other 
folks know you're on the premises, by golly. Take It from me, folks down 
here in St. Pete know a good Florida smoke when they sec lt---and where I 
come from seeing is believing. 

(**A Wiser Smoker Smokes A Geyser" Life - October 24, 1966) 

In Nonstandard and low informal usage we find constructions like "brung," 
"busted", "has went", "hisself", **he learned me to", and "I didn t have 
none." Sometimes we are told these constructions are *N#rong." Are these 
terms "wrong"? Or do you feel they are sometimes very powerful terms? 

Why are these constructions rarely used by educated people and therefore 
classified a non-standard? 

Can you underline the non-standard trademarks In the following? 

Me and Pete would go down to Old Man Klllegrew's and listen to his 
radio. We would wait until after supper, after dark, and we would stand 
outside Old Man Killegrew's parlor window, and we could hear it because 
Old Man Killegrew's wife was deaf, and so he run the radio as loud as it 
would run, and so me and Pete could hear 

And so we stood there; it was cold, listening to the fellow In the 
rrdlo talking, only I couldn't make no heads nor tails out of 
the fellow said that would be all for a while, and mt and Pete walked 
back up the road to home, and Pete told me what It was. Because he was 
nigh twenty and he had finished the Consolidated last June and he knowcd 
a heap...... We went home. Maw and pap was already asleep and me and P®te 

laid in bed, and I still couldn't understand where it was, and Pete told 
me again- -the Pacific Ocean. 

("TWO Soldiers" by William Faulkner) 

The teacher may follow the discussion of the definition of the levels 
of usage by: 

a. practical exercises in evaluating the appropriatness of levels 
of usage. 

b. researching the differences of opinion among audiences on the 
appropriatness of level of usage of particular words. 

c. actually using appropriate levels of usage in given situations. 

The following are samples of writing exercises the teacher may use: 

a. From the list below choose a magastne for study* Then read one 
article in each of two magasines selected from your list. Wtlte 
a paragraph for each article discussing how appropriate It was to 
the occasion, the subject, the audience and the purpose of 



writing. 

1 • Atlantic 


2. Seventeen 




Hew Republic 


TV Guide 


True 


Harper's 


Life 


Senior 


Saturday Review 


Redbook 


Scholastic 


Tima 


Cosmopolitan 
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b. Tonight watch a weather report on T.V. Dlscuas briefly the 
kind of usage used on the program. Was It appropriate to the 
occasion, the subject, the audience and the purpose? Now see 
If you can write a report as effective by using slang. 

c. Watch the television program Batman . In one short paragraph 
discuss how appropriate the dialog was to the occasion, the 
subject, the audience and the purpose of the program. Then 
write out the plot In formal or high' Informal language. 

d. Choose one of the following situations to write about. 

Write the three versions for the situation you choose. 
Consider carefully your word choice In establishing the 
appropriate level of usage. 

e. You have just received an Inexpensive gold watch as a retire- 
ment gift. 

1. Explain to the audience of this organisation how you feel 
about getting the gift. 

2. Explain to your family how you feel about receiving this 
gift. 

3. Explain to your best friend how you feel about accepting 
this gift. 

f. You have just read "The Cask of Amontillado". 

1. Describe the story to your best friend. 

2. Write a review of the story for an Informal column In the 
Echo. 




3. Write a review of the character Fortunate for an English 
assignment. 

g. Tonight look through siiveral magazines and newspapers for ads 
appropriate to these three levels of usage, low- Informal j 
Informal s formal. Mouiiit them and write a brief paragraph for 
each discussing why you think they are appropriate for the 
level you have put them In. 

1, Look for three headlines in at least three different newspapers 
(use the library) and discuss In one paragraph the appropriate- 
ness of the headline to the occasion the subject, the audience 
and the purpose In the article. Be clear and use concrete 
reasoning. 
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I. To determine difference In attitude toward several common 
usage Items, select one of the Items In the list below or one 
of your own, and Interview about ten persons of different 
positions in your community. Ask for their feelings on the 
item. Does anyone consider the use of the Item wrong? Does 
anyone occasionally let a situation affect his use of the item? 
Look of the definition In a good dictionary. Make a brief 
report on your findings. 

1. It*s me it*s I 

2. can't help but do -can't help doing 

3. had ought 

4. like-----as 

5. feel bad feel badly 

6. reason is because 

7. Who is this for? Whom Is this for? 

8. Different from- ----different than 

9. ain't 

10. mad — angry 

J. Find five examples of current slang and three examples of 
shoptalk peculiar to one occupation or hobby. Copy ^our samples 
and opposite each write a clear explanation of source, use, and e 
effectiveness. 

k. List several dialectal expressions typical of your region or one 
region you are familiar with. Label them standard or non- 
standard. Which would you not be able to use outside your own 
region? Which would you not be able to use In formal English 
even in your own region? Why are they effective in your 
dialect region? 

l. Which of the underlined words or phrases are standard, colloquial, 
dialect, or slang? Try to use your own judgment before consult- 
ing the dictionary. Then score yourself by checking with 
Webster ' s New Collegiate and some other dictionary. Do you and 
the sources agree? Do the sources agree with each other? 

1. He put the blame on her. 

2. He knows considerable about biology. 

3. The house afforded Its owner an income. 

4. I will try to contact him. 

After he spent that dollar, he was broke . 

6. It Is a quarter of ten. 

7. That food was certainly real good. 

8. He had around seven dollars In his pocket. 

9. We dined off spaghetti and meat balls. 

10. X wae. quite worn out after the game. 

11. How are you, old chap? 

12. He Intends to follow this line of thought. 

13. I tend to dlsremember the facts. 

14. I'm off candy for Lent. 

15. I was scared of the storm. 

16. What kind of an idea did you sell him? 

17. We had a high, old time. 

18. He hasn't a show in that competition. 

19. They played a joke ^ me. 

20. What kind of an alibi did he offer? 
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4k Th® teacher aay wiah to diacuas with atudenta a particular choice 
a writer faces In level of uaage--the choice between fomal and Informal 
usage and pompous language « 

a) The teacher may tell the students that he Is going to read them 
a short selection. They are to listen and raise a hand as soon 
as they recognize the story. 

b) He then reads the following selection, **By Any Other Name" from the 
Mov€8ibeic^ 1960^ Machine Design nmgazltife* (Moit the students will 
have recognized the story by the time the teacher has finished 
reading.) 

By Any Other Name 

You may not recognize It right off, but the following story Is probably the 
first one you ever heard. This version, part of an article entitled, 

”A Pig is a Pig,” by A.Q. Mowbray, assistant editor of the ASTM Bulletlj^ 
appeared In the October issue of that journal. 

The following describes the activities of the five Immature mam^ls 
of the family of nunruminant artiodactyl ungulates. All five of 
these may be described as being of less than average magnitude; 
however, no information is given as to the relative size of one with 
respect to another. Available evidence indicates that the 
the group proceeded in the direction of an area previously established 
for the purpose of commerce. Bata on the second of the group clearly 
show that, at least during the time period under consideration, it 
remained within the confines of its own place of residence. Reports 
received on the activities of the third member of the group 
show conclusively that it possessed an unknown quantity of the flesh 
of a bovine animal, prepared for consumption by exposure to dry heat. 
The only information available to the fourth member of the group is 
of wholly negative nature, namely, that its possessions did not in- 
clude any material of the type previously described as having been 
in the possession of its predecessor in this discussion. As to e 
fifth and last member of the group, fairly conclusive evidence points 
to its having made during the entire course of a movement ^ the 
direction of its place of residence, a noise described as 'wee, wee, 
wee. " 

"Try that one,” says Mr. Mowbray, "on your two-year-old's piggies. Ten to 
one you lost your audience before you draw your second breath.* Neither 
ASTM nor Machine Desi«m presumes to Instruct in nursery-type story-telling 
techniques, but the situation has a parallel in engineering writing. ™ ® 
little piggies may grow up to fill an engineer's shoes, and the technical 
mind on the other end of them will still appreciate and respond to plain 
talk. 






The teacher may then ask the students to describe the language used: 

1. Is the language humorous? Why? Deliberately so? 

2. Is the language easy or hard to understand? Why? 

3. Is the language typical of business writing? (The author is 

a business man and the source is, of course, a business publication.) 



o 
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(The first connent of a number of students is that the writing 
is the language of business men* At this point the teacher may 
discuss with the students the attached Memo A. For contrast, he 
may also discuss with the students the two business paragraphs. 

Sample B; these two paragraphs are not written with exaggerated 
language but are written quite concisely. The students should 
conclude that although some businessmen use pompous language, 
others write effectively without pompous language.) 

MEMO A 

SUBJECT: Accessories for the ABC Universal Tool Grinder 

REFERENCES: (a) PQR letter dated 

(b) MNO letter dated 

(c) enclosure to reference (b), list of accessories 
which were not received with subject machine 
on arrival. 

In response to reference (a), please be advised that all of the items 
listed in reference (c) have been located in the original crate with the 
exception the last four items listed. These items (stop deg rod for 
Universal head, stop dog for Universal head, stop rod clamp for Universal 
head, stop rod for Universal head) did not appear in the original shipping 
document FF1234) covering shipment of subject items and were not listed in 
the 6789 forwarded on the parent machine; furthermore, these items were not 
listed in the factual Appendix ’’A” on machine tools and accessory items for 
this particular piece of machinery. 

In any case, an intensive search and investigation was conducted in an 
attempt to recover the allegedly missing items. Personnel were interrogated, 
the manufacturing area cribs where the machine had been located were screened, 
and a systematic search of the warehouse and storage areas were performed — 
all with negative results. 

In view of the foregoing, there is some doubt in the mind of the undersigned 
as to whether these items were ever received with the parent machine Inasmuch 
as they are not known to be physically present and do not appear on any of 
the subject machine records presently held by the contractor. 

The writer feels that sufficient effort and time has been put forth in 
attempting to locate the four concluding items listed in reference (c) 
and is confident they will not be located within the confines of this con- 
tractor. An estimate of the cost of these items based on similar items and 
the age of the parent machine is considered to be six dollars and twenty- 
five cents per Item. 

In conclusion, please do not hesitate to contact the undersigned concerning 
any further details on this subject. 

Trusting this explanation will meet your requirements. 



SAMPLE B 



Exanpltt of businott pAr«gr«phs in which th® writing !• natural,. • 



the yo-yo mechanism used to daspin a spacecraft consists of 
three major subassemblies. One subassnably is the end masses 
which are attached to the yo-yo* s. These end masses have the 
most effect on the MI of the despinning craft. Usually the 
end smsses are very carefully switched for weight. The second 
subassembly of a yo-yo system is the springs. Since there are 
usually errors in the initial spinrate, the major function of 
the springs is to compensate for these errors. As with the end 
masses, the springs are carefully matched. A third major break- 
down of a yo-yo siechanism would be the release assembly. At the 
precise angle with tne craft, the assembly allows the yo-yo *s 
to be released. 



During the audit period three types of errors occurred which 
resulted in an underbllllng of sales. First, the material 
used in repair jobs was found tc be extended improperly in 
several cases. The improper extensions resulted because the 
quantity issued was not properly Identified, The quantity 
Issued for each item of material should be marked in red. 
Second, purchase cost was not clearly marked which resulted 
in addition errors. Third, several invoices were billed 
using only purchase cost of material— neglecting any markup. 
All repair material will be billed using the standard markup 
as outlined previously. 



d) He may now discuss with students the difficulty of reading 
pompous language. He may suggest that usually we write to 
EXPRESS, NOT TC IMPRESS. 

He may ask studsnts to* do the following exercise: 

DIRECTIONS: Rewrite the following simply and clearly. 

I. The defendant is renowned as a person of Intemperate habits. He is 
known to partake heavily of intoxicating beverages. Further, he 
cultivates the company of others of the distaff side, and wholly, 
regularly, and consistently refuses, demurs, and abstains from 
earnest endeavor to gain remuneration. 



II, A mass of concentrated earthly material perennially rotating on 

its axis will not accumulate an accretion of bryophytlc vegetation. 



Ill, That prudent avis which maturinally deserts the cosiness of its 
abode will ensnare a vermiform creature. 



IV. Abeirriitloti is ths hsllnuirk of howo ssplsnt whlls longsnlmous 
pl*c«bility snd condonation are the indicia of superawindane 
onmiscience. 

V. Do not try to ascertain just what benefits you »ay reap from this 
beloved homeland of ours, but endeavor to find out what service 
you may perform in its behalf. 

VI. I must be given freedom to enjoy the benefits of our country, 

unfettered by degrading restriction on tay activities; if I cannot 
have this prlvllage, I would prefer to be permanently eliminated 
from the land of the living. 



e) He may next ask a student to consider occasions when a 
writer purposely uses pompous language, when he purposely 
wishes to impress, not express. He may ask students to 
collect saoq>les of pompous language in speeches, news 
articles, letters to the editor, business letters, etc. 
and evaluate the writer's purpose in choosing pompous 
language and the effectiveness of the pompous language 
on the audience. 



SECTION C 

After a variety of exercises dealing with levels of usage, the teacher 
may give an assignment similar to the following: 



Assignment A asks the student to evaluate the effectiveness of a level 
of usage and to write in a consistent level of usage. 

Assignments B and C ask the student to adjust his level of usage to his 
purpose. 

Assignment D asks the student to maintain a high informal level of usage. 



Assignment A 

1. Below are two examples of substandard usage. The first is a letter 
actually written to the Bureau of Census. Someone then picked it 
up and submitted it to The Saturday Review^ The magasine reprinted 
it in the column form shown here. The second example is an excerpt 
from Paddy Chayefsky's television play, "Marty." 

a) To the Bureau of the Census 

by Lou Etta White 



I was born in 1895, the onllest 
child of Jace White and Lue 
Etta Johnson. Fort 
Necessity, Franklin 
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County, Louitlona, boptlscd 
In thfi Morning side 
Baptist church that has a 

creek run through the grave ^ 

yard. My folks 

died when 1 was small 1 knows 

their names because I read them In the 

Bible. I moved In with some 

other folks they worked for Mr. 

Bonner on his farm wasn’t no 
address. They was so many 
children at that house, 

I didn't think a soul 

knew I was there and now they tell 

me that you came and counted 

me. Enclosed six dollars can I have 

two copies, one for the 

Retirements, and one for me 

to show that I was there. 



b) I'll tell you sopte of my wisdom which I thunk up on those 

nights when I got stood up, and nights like that, and you walk 
home thinking: "WatsaiSAtter with me? I can't be that ugly." 

Well, I figure, two people get married, and they gonna live 
together forty, fifty years. So it's just gotta be more than 
whether they're good looking or not. My father was a real 
ugly man, but my mother adored him She told me that she used 
to get so miserable sometimes, like everybody , you know? 

And she says my father always tried to understand. I used to 
see them sometimes when I was a kid, sitting In the living 
room, talking and talking, and I used to adore my old man 
because he was so kind. That's one of the most beautiful 
things I have In toy life, the way my father and my mother were. 
And my father was a real ugly man. So it don't matter If you 
look like a gorilla. So you see, dogs like us, we aln t such 
dogs as we think we are. 



2. Choose one of the passages. Rewrite it correctly -- l.e. translate 
it Into formal or high Informal language. 



3. Now examine the two versions. Compare your version with the 
original version. Which one Is better? Why? 



4. This, then. Is your writing assignment: 

Explain why you consider one version to be better or 
preferable to the other. 
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5. Since your theme will be tn objective, eerloui and educated 
diacusalon of one aspect of style, use high Informal language. 



Theme Asslgtsttent B 



Rhetorical Goals: Bases of Grading 

1. To learn to vrite In a consistent and appropriate level of usage. 

2. To begin the paragraph with a topic sentence that contains a 
narrowed subject and attitude. 

3. To develop your paragraph by using specific details that support 
the topic sentence. 



Theme Assignment: 

Describe one reaction to a recent television program or movie you 
have seen. Write two paragraphs. In the first, describe the 
reaction in teenage slang. In the second, use high informal 
language. 



Rhetorical Restrictions: 

1. For each paragraph, write a topic sentence stating one specific 
reaction to the television show or movie. Make sure you have a 
narrowed subject and attitude. 

Escamples: Teenage slang - James Bond in the movie Goldf inger 

wasn*t as cool a character as he was 
in the book. 

High informal - Compared to the hero in the book, 

the James Bond in the movie Goldfinger 
was not as ingenious . resourceful or 
inventive . 

2. Develop your paragraph by using specific details from the movie 
or television show that support your topic sentence. 

3. In the first paragraph, underline the words and forms that 
clearly indicate the slang level of usage. 

4. In the second paragraph, underline the words and forms that 
clearly indicate the high informal level of usage. 

5. Write a concluding sentence. 
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Astigntnent C 

Dlscufs hw Fark Antony uiei clever device! to move the mob egelnst the 
conspirator e. 

RESTRICTIONS: 

1 Write three version# for the above •ituatlon. Consider carefully 
your word choice in establishing the appropriate level of usage. 

a) Explain this to a close friend who missed class. 

b) Explain it to an older relative. 

c) Write It as theme assignment for English class. 

a. When doing #c please observe all of the following restrictions. 

a) Write a concrete topic sentence with subject, attitude, time 
and place. 

b) Develop the topic sentence by using relevant concrete details, 
examples, illustrations. 

c) Have a closing sentence. 

d) Use formal or high informal English. 

e) Underline the topic sentence. 

f) On the bottom of the page give the number of supporting 
sentences you used. 

g) Underline all formal or high informal trademarks used. 



Writing Assignment D 

Rhetorical Goals 

1. To write a topic sentence that shows subject, attitude, time and 
place. 

2. TO develop a paragraph around the topic sentence by exhibiting 
relevant concrete details, examples, Illustrations, or proof. 

3. To concentrate on paragraph organisation, leaving out nonessential 
material. 

4. To conclude the paragraph with a summary sentence. 

5. To use only formal or high Informal English. 
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Astlgnment 

Chooie a character from the play Julius Caesar , and develop what you feel 
is his dominant character trait. Refer to the play to validate your 
analysis. Various traits we have discussed are bluntness, fear, honor, 
vanity, persuasiveness, or jealousy. 



Restrlctlonc . 

1. Write one complete paragraph using no less than 200 words. 

2. Begin with a topic sentence that has subject and attitude under- 
lined. 

3. Double- space your paragraph. 

4. Use concrete details from the play. 

5. Underline all formal or hl^ Informal trademarks In the paragraph. 



STUDENT MODEL for Assignment D 

Brutus's dominant character trait was honor. He showed himself honor- 
able to his wife, Portia. He treated her real nice when she Inquired about 
what was disturbing his sleep. Brutus proved himself honorable also in the 
way he treated his Inferiors. He was extremely gentle to his servant Lucius 
when he dosed off on the job. The most Important fact that made him more 
honorable than other men, was that throughout the pla..ntng and the actual 
murdering of Caesar, while others were jealous or envious, Brutus remained 
honorable. His reason for murdering Caesar was truly sincere. He was 
conned into believing that Caesar would have become a tyrant and reasoned 
that Rome would definitely be better off without Caesar as ruler, even If 
the public, himself Included, loved Caesar dearly, Itils, along with the 
other facts, enabled Brutus to become the honorable hero of the play. 



Comment 



The student does any adequate job of maintaining a high Informal level 
of usage throughout. He does break the consistency at points, however. 

For example, the phrase real nice Is too Informal for this paragraph, 
especially when It Is followed by a word such as Inquired . Dozed off on 
the job and conned into are other examples of Inconsistent level of usage 
within the paragraph. 



II, DICTION 



11th Grade 

A. Choose Words for Their Connotative Effect 
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Choose Words for Their Connotetlve Effect 



SEmOM A 



Tenth- grede teachers Introduced the concept of connotations of uords. 
Eleventh- grade teachers will conticMie to develop the concept at a more 
subtle level and correlate the concept more closely with the analysis of 
literature. 

SECTION B 

Bibliography 

1. Agee, A Death in the Family, **Knoxville, 1916»»" 

2. Bradford, Speaking and Writing . "Denotation and Ctonnotation" 
p. 66-70. 

3. Hemingway » A Farewell to kens , "Chapter One;" 

4. Tressler, English in Action . p« 119-120. 

5. TTessler, Modern English for Action , p. 14-18. 

6. Warriner, English Grammar and Ecomposition . pp. 626-630 
(of some help, but no real section on the problem) 

Piocedures 

1. The students should first read in their text concerning the 
difference between connotation and denotation. (If using Uarriner 
suggest that the students read the Bradford article as supplement). 

2. Then some dictionary drill mi^t be helpful to show the way in which 
a dictionary can only begin ta suggest the social and emotional 
feeling surrounding a word. I’Tdrds which may be used to shm? this 
problem include: 



Class discussion may also be directed toward developing ideas about 
hotf a word like "home" might change its meaning in the ideas of a 
rebellious teenager, a refugee, a Spartan, a harried mother. 

3. Students might then try writing in class » or as an overnight assign- 
ment, a short paragraph describing St. Louis Park High School study 
halls. The first paragraph should contain only denotative words; 
the second should use connotative words mainly directed toward the 
giving of one impression. These paragraphs should be read in class 
with an assigned "critic" being on the watch for the occurrence of 
connotatl\*e words in the denotative paragraph and for connotative 
words in the second paragraph which do not fit the one prevailing 
idea. 



house 

home 

red 



honesty 

democracy 

hate 



beauty 

evil 

dog 
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(For more edvtnccd studente, the Instructor might t^lsh to use the 
anslysls In ^^tting oZ s Parsaraoh £rom the tiork of Frank Horrls to shour a 
greater sensitivity t«mrd language. Also in the description of the study 
hall these students should he made particularly aware of the point of viei^ 
from which the description is wrltteii, the number and; position of details 
which may also create a connotative effect with relatively neutral words.) 

4. The next exercise might be to show how authors may use either 
connotative or denotative words to create a general Impressionj 
here a contrast between the opening chapters of A Death In the 
Family vSnd A FareiTell to Anna may be useful. In Agee's book, the 
teacher might direct the discussion not only at the words which lend 
in their meaning a sense of peacefulness to the scene described, 
but also at the sounds of the tjords themselves which carry a 
connotation that contributes to the tone. 

5. After showing how Agee uses connotative tiords effectively, the 
instructor may he‘ the class realize that another witer may use 
denotative language in a deliberate attempt to stay away from 
"corrupting” connotative language. Here a reading to the class 
of Fredric Henry's attitude toi-rard abstract tmrds in A Faret7ell. 
to Arms may explain. (Chapter 27) . In class discussion the 
students may point to the nuiiber of words that seem primarily 
denotative in the opening chapter of A Fare<;ell to JUrms * Yet the 
teacher should also shot-? hot? the juxtaposition of such words as 
"dust,” ”t 7 hite," **rocky,” w|iich may seem relatively free of 
emotional feeling, may still |contribute to the making of an 
emotional tone« 

6. For students who have difficulty in comprehending the analysis of 
material like the above, perhaps more simple exercises mi^it be 
done. For example; 

a. First the teacher might Introduce the idea that some 

words give a favorable impression, some do not. Students may 
then be asked to show hot? adjectives added on to nouns 
create different ideas. For example, simple nouns like %oy, * 
"girl," "teacher," "car,” might be written on the board and 
various students asked to come up and supply fitting adjectives 
to make the noun seem more favorable or Ice* so. 

b. Then the idea of the noun or word itself conveying these ideas 
must be introduced. For example, **honey” has a different 
maaalng than just "girl." The idea then can be expanded to 
show that many words mean different things to different people. 
Accent <p. 369) might be useful. Thus a scholar might feel 
quite differently about the word **book” than i-?ould a student. 
The class might offer suggestions about which words they do or 
do not feel strongly about. 

7. A further exercise might Include the use of Owen's poem, "Dulce et 
Decorum Est." The students might contrast the adjectives used in 
the first stanza with those in the second. They might be asked to 
explain why the contrast makes the poem effective. 

8. Students might try listing words that they enjoy using, that give 
them a definite pleasure response, and a corresponding list of 
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words that strike them as "ugly." Students might suggest, perhaps In an 
Informal humorous essay, the reasons for these differences. 



SECTIOH C 



After the students have practiced analyzing connotations of words In 
literature and using connotative words In descriptions, the teacher might 
give the following assignments: 

Assignment 1. 



Topic: Describe a fellow class mate, his pyslcal characteristics and 

his current activity (reading, looking around the class, just sitting). 
Write the description so that his future (a brilliant lawyer, an escaped 
convict, a professional football player, a school teacher) Is clear. 

Restrictions : 

1. Describe your classmate in a single paragraph. 

2. Focus on one activity of your fellow classmate. 

3. Choose words with connotations that lead to a single effect. 

4. Choose words with connotations associated with your classmate's 
future occupation. 



STUDENT MODEL 
for ASSIGNMENT 1 

Peter as a Football Player 

The green pamphlet was dwarfed by his seemingly giant body. The 
thinly sliced pages flicked through his powerful hands, as the book, bent 
beneath their strain, curled defeatedly. His leg muscles were taut as his 
feet took turns pushing off from the rungs of the sculptured stool. He had 
a look of determination in his eye; as if he alone could tackle the world 
of information. And by looking at him - the epitome of power - no one was 
Inclined to argue. The pamphlet passed from one hand to the other as If 
ready to be guided In any direction he desired. 

Comment : 

This paper successfully fulfills the asslgmoent. The writer focuses 
on Pete In a single activity of reading a pamphlet. He uses words such as 
passed and tackle whose connotations remind the reader of Pete's football 
profession. He emphasizes Pete's size, necessary for a football player, by 
words with clear, consistent connotations (dwarfed , giant . powerful) . 

The student might make his single effect more complete by substituting 
strong verbs with connotations more cleverly related to football for weaker 
phrases (curled defeatedly, had a look of determination In his eye, no one 
was Inclined to argue). 
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Asstggmcnt 2 , 

Topic ; Analyze the specific connistations Crane assigns to colors 
in Red Badge of Courage . 

Restrictions ; 

1. In the thesis paragraph state the colors you plan to discuss. 
Explain generally the connotations Crane assigns to each color. 

2. In the separate paragraphs that follow discuss in detail Crane’s 
syt&bolic use of each color. 

3. In the paragraphs cite and explain specific examples of Crane’s 
use of colors to build a particular connotation. 

STUDENT MODEL 
for ASSIGNMENT 2 

Symbolic Colors in R ed Badge of CouraSg 

Crane chooses four symbolic colors to dominate Red Badge of Courage . 
Red, yellow, black and blue. Red symbolizes blood, horror and sacrifice, 
something violent contained in war. Yellow is the fading of ideals, de- 
cayed by the realization of the horror of war. Black represents death, 
caused by red wounds. Blue is the vague, undefined sameness of the Union 
soldiers, bound by their common cause, symbolically the end cf red. 

Red is bright and violent like war, hate, blood and sacrifice. Crane 
uses red to represent all of these. The red animal - war, the blood- 
swollen god (p. 495-96)* captures all the horror of war. He treats war as 
a demonic idol that tempts man to evil, calling soldiers ’’devotees of * mad 
religion, blood sucking, muscle-wrenching, bone-crushing ’* (p. 520). 

And again he calls it ’’the red and green monster ” (p. 508). Crane 
impresses one with the savagery of hate, the madness of war. References 
to "red live bones’* (p. 484), the "red sickness of battle" (p. 576), and 
"deep murder of red" (p. 551) emphasize his point. Red also represents 
sacrificial blood, courageously shed for what the donor believes to be a 
noble cause. Henry believed war to be glorious, "vague and bloody conflicts 
that had thrilled him ..." (p. 480). Later he feels guilty because he is 
not wounded. "He conceived persons with torn bodies to be peculiarly happy. 
He wished that he, too, had ... a red badge of courage." (p. 517-18). 

Yellow symbolizes failure of courage and fading of ideals. Yellow is 
a pale color, one without conviction, one of cowardice. Hemry, with 
dreams of glory, yearns to enlist. His mother tries to convince him that 
he should not. Her pleading causes some doubt, but he manages to overcome 
this initial "yellw? light thrown on the color of his ambitions " (p. 481). 
Later, his friend Wilson hands Henry a "faded yellow envelope," <p. 541) 
when he fears he will not return from battle. Wilson had been the brave, 
loud soldier; now he gives Henry a yellow memorial for his family. In the 
face of red war he becomes pale. Wide experience in war gives men insight 
into what bravery actually is. Their initial bravery changes from visions 
of glory to realization of horrid battles that demand a mellowed courage. 

Where yellow is decay, black is utter extinction. Crane chooses black 
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because It is dark, ntournful, and mysterious, like death. Black is always 
used before a battle, as a foreboding. Crane first relates death to war 
symbolically With ”the black forms of men passing to and fro before the 
crimson rays. ..." (p. 490) . 

* All page references are to Four American Hovels . Puller and 
Achtenhagen, Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., New York, 1959. 

The Red Badge of Courage . Stephen Crane. 



This is a preview of the lives to be extinguished by war's flames. 

Before the first battle the men cross a stream. "The current moved slowly 
on, and from the water, shaded black, white bul 'e eyes looked at the men," 
(p. 494) ghostly eyes of death, perhaps choosing which to claim. When Henry 
enters the pine chapel, he finds the dead soldier with "black ants swarming 
greedily upon the face " (p. 513). Before on battle, he views ... "two long, 
thin, black columns which disappeared on the brow of the hill..." (p. 489), 
two columns, one for the South, one for the North, the columns of dead, 
disappearing from life. 

The Northern Aray is clad In blue, like the sky, vast and undefined. 

They lose their identity when Crane refers to them as "blue men" (p. 568) 
or "blue lines" (p. 567) in battle. The forces are not distinct and orderly, 
but overlap and become blurred in "the blue smoke." (p. 548). The regiments 
merge into "a blue whirl of men," (p. 571) emphasizing their unity, their 
wholeness as the Union Army, not merely divisions of it. This unity ails 
them in achieving their final goal, end of red. 

The freedom from red must be attained by each soldier. Some gain it 
only by dying, becoming black. Others end red at the expense of their 
ideals, as the soldier in the pine chapel. His mouth, the outlet for his 
hopes and plans had "changed from red to an appalling yellow." Henry, by 
enduring all phases of war, all its colors, finally finds that "He had rid 
himself of the red sickness of battle " (p. 576). 

Comment 



Although the student could improve the paper with more careful 
transitions between paragraphs, he has clearly demonstrated his ability 
to analyze the connotations of colors used in the novel. 




o 
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II. DICTION 
11th Grade 



B. Make Subtle Choices in 
Levels of Usage 
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SECTION A 

Tenth»sr«de t«achtra h»ve Introdueail the concept of eppropriete 
levels of usage. Eleventh-grade teachers vlll lead students to «ore 
subtle cholct i in appropriate levels of usage. They should examine 
with students the social reasons for various levels of usages. They 
also will relate the chc&ce ok level of usage more closely with 
analysis of literature. 



SECTION B 

Bibliography 

1. Brewer, John M., "Ghetto Children Know what they’re Talking Ah >ut,” 
New York Times Hagaslne . December 25, 1966. 

2. Greenoush and Kittredge, "Learned Words and Popular Words," Modem 
Rhetoric . 

3. Christ, Modem English in Action , pp. 8-10. 

4. O'Connor, William Van. , Rhetoric in Southern Writing: Faulkner . 

5. Tressler, English in Action , pp. 87-90. 

6. Warriner, English Grammar and Composition - 11th Grade , pp. 71-76. 

Procedures 

1. Students should first read the sections in the grammar books which 
give a basic outline of the problems of usage. 

2. Then some quick dictionary drills might be helpful to remind 
students that, to some extent, a dictionary may help in deciding 
upon usage. A book which provides lists for such drills is 
Tressler's, English in Action , p. 89. 

3. However, the students should be reminded that some differences 
in usage may not be marked and that there are subtle differences 
between the use of words. Part of this may be the result of the 
origin of the English language and the fusion of the Anglo-Saxon 
and the French. Here the essay, "Learned Words Versus Popular 
Words" may be useful. 

4. Yet students should be aware that they may or may not be able to 
distinguish between levels of usage by the "book" and that part 
of the distinction depends on such variations as social class and 
sections of the country. The following exercise might prove useful, 
if discussed in class, to suggest why one social group or area 
might prefer one of the following words over others in Its group: 

Debutante, young lady, girl, "wench, dame, teenie-bopper 
To reside, to live, to dwell 
Monograph, article, piece, essay 

Paper carrier, circulation assistant, newsboy, newsy 
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Prof •■■or, tcachar, instructor, prof, ■choolvtrto 
Nanuf«ctur«, fabrlcat#, make, construct, build 

5. Students should also realise sociological effects of Slang and 
different levels of usage to shut groups out and to provide 
''in groups." The article on the Hew York j^etto children may 
suggest sotae reasons for the use of "hidden language." 

6. Finally the teacher nay want to show how different levels of 
language nay affect an author's relationship with his audience. 

For example, a conparison night be nade between the vocabulary 
used by Poe in "The Fall of the House of Usher" and that of 
Faulkner in "The TWo Soldiers" or that of Hemingway in "The 
Killers." Hew does Poe's language help to create the distance 
from the reader necessary for Gothic horror? Why does Faulkner 

choose a level of iisage below the usual reader for the first 
person narrator? Why does Hemingway use a particular sort of 
dialog to suggest an almost hopeless world? 

7. Other exercises mi^t include the following: 

A. Various advertisements in magazines and want-ads might be 
investigated to see the sort of appeal they are trying to 
make throu^ word usage. For example, the following is an 
advertisement from the New Yorker : 

Charming Retreat 

Charming home open to a few gentle people. A beautiful 
estate, located in the most exclusive section of U)a 
Angeles, offers the ultimate in gracious living: 

(American Plan.) Tariff consistent with quality. 

The students might analyze the words like "gentle," "gracious," 
"tariff," to show what appeal is being made. A similar 
advertisement might be formulated for resorts appealing to 
retired couples, families with children or the "swinger" set. 

B. For students of loxmr ability perhaps a class set of magazines 
might be borrowed from the history department and an investi- 
gation of the level of language in magazine ads be made. 
Explanations of these advertisements might be assigned to 
individual students and oral explanations given in class. 
Another activity might be to divide into teams and see how 
many slang expressions might be written down by the teams 

in competition, (better start with a distinction between 
slang and vulgarity before beginning!) 

For more advanced students the following exerciaes might 
be tried: 

1. The levels of language in the dialogues of the Trapper 

Frairie and Huck Finn in Twain' s book might be 
compared since, in theory at least, both Illustrate the 
untutored "Westerner." 

2. The levels of language within Huckleberry Finn might be 
coiq>ared, especially with the Duke, Colonel Sherbum, 
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JItt and Hucic. tvain *ada careful aentloa of the fact 
that he nai ccmacientloua about recording these levels 
as well he could. How do tlie various levels contribute 
to the general theme of the novel and Twain's view of 
a more sophisticated and intellectual world of Huck? 

3. Compare Dr laser's level of language in the scenes des- 
cribing the city of Chicago and his subject matter in 
Sister Carrie. In what way does he succeed, as critics 
have suggested , in spite of his prose? 

4. William Van O'Connor's article on The Bear is quite 
suggestive of the problems of usage, particularly in 
a more sophisticated, rhetorical style. 

5. A comparison between the language used in the two J^ltman 
poems about Lincoln, ”0 Captain, 0 Captain, and "When 
Lilacs Last," to show Whitman's use of "poetical" language 
in the first versc.j and the use of the more colloquial 
language of the second. Which is more effective? Why? 



SE OTIOH C 

mmmammmmmmmmmrn mrnm 

The following are samples of assignments that might follow the 
exercises in Section B: 

1. Students might try re-writing passages to show how lan^ge 
might become more or less formal. Sections from Twain s 
Huckleberry Finn might be re-written with the thought in 
mind that the hero is escaping from Edina, not Hannibal. 

2. Some students might want to write a short paragraph showing 
how an author's style might be dated and become ineffective 
over a period of time because of his use of colloquial or 
slang words. Examples for analysis might be taken from the 
novels o£ J. F. Cooper, the stories of Ring Lardner, or early 
works of John O'Hara. 

3. Have the students write a short paragraph in class in which 
one row describes an object in the room in formal English, 
one row in popular English, one row in slang, one row in 
elevated English, and one row with, the first words that appear 
natural to them. Then have students read some of these 
models in class, discussing the limitations and possibilities 
of each, the levels of audience who might prefer each, the 
possibilities of satire, or scientific understanding. Then 
compare these conscious writing styles with those of the row 
who wrote theirs without restriction, t^hat conclusions may 
be drawn about our usual vocabularies? 



i 



II. DICTION 



11th Grade 



G. Choose Precise Words 
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SECTION A 

The eleventh-grade teechere will continue to work on diction through 
the following unit on choosing precise words. 



This unit leaves students to consider the more subtle considerations 
in choosing words effectively. The unit is not designed 
a single block. Teachers should, instead, choose portions of this unit 
to teach in several short lessons throughout the year. 



SECTION B 
Bibliography 

1. Brown, Writing; Unit Lessons in Composition , pp. 10-17, 47-53 

2. Christ, Modern English in Action , pp. 3-31. 

3. Coyle, Paragraphs for Practice , pp. 67-85. 

4. Tressler, English in Action , pp. 84-91. 

5. Wblfe, excerpt from Of Time a nd The River. 



Procedures 



1. Pr.el«lon In meaning ; The teacher might begin with a dl.cuaalon 
of the problems involved in choosing the ri^t word, one 

is the problem of precision in meaning. 

Students should be aware that there arc various shades in meaning 
and that words may not be entirely synonymous. The exercises in 
Christ, pp. 14-15 and Tressler, pp. 90-91 may 

difference. Perhaps another exercise that might be done is to have 
students bring a thesaurus to class. A sentence bitten 
board might be assigned with various stu^nts looking up 
words and selecting synonyms for each. Then comparisons mlgh be 
made of the meanings of the various "new” sentences to see what 
has been lost or added to the original meaning through the sub- 
stitutes. 

2. Precision in tone ; After the preceding . units on connotation and 
denotation and levels of usage, students should be 

must be chosen to fit the prevailing tone of a piece. In Paragraph 
for Practice, pp. 67-73 there are a series of exercises which ^y 
provide good review. (Another analysis on this problem of suit- 
ability of language and tone may be seen in the O Connor article on 

Faulkner's The Bear.) 



3, Vivid words: This area is so broad that the teacher might want to 

suggest different approaches to the problem; 

A. Abstract versus concrete words: The teacher might explain the 

difference between an abstract word which entails a set of 
principles not easily visualized as opposed to the concrete 
which generally is. However, a reminder should be made that 
these categories are not mutually exclusive} therefore. 
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'*frutt** may be wore concrete then “food,” but lesi than "pear.” 

Perhaps the following section from Thomas Wife's Of Time And The 
River suggests how both concrete and abstract words may be used to 
provide the same general impression: 

Themas Wolfe: From Of Time and The River 

For what are we, my brother? We are a phantom flare of grieved desire, 
the ghostling and phosporic flicker of immortal time, a brevity of days 
haunted by the eternity of the earth* We are an unspeakable utterance, and 
insatiable hunger, an unquenchable thirst; a lust that burst our sinews, 
explodes our brains, sickens and rots our guts, and rips our hearts asunder. 

We are a twist of passion, a moment's flame of love and ecstasy, a sinew of 
bright blood and AGONY, A LOST CRY, a music of pain and joy, a haunting of 
brief, sharp hours, an almost captured beauty, a demon's whisper of unbodied 
memory. We are the dupes of time. 

For, brother, what are we? 

We are the sons of our father, whose face we have never seen, we are 
the sons of our father, whose voice we have never heard, we are the sons 
of our father, to whom we have cried for strength and comfort in our agony, 
we are the sons of our father, whose life like ours was lived in solitude and 
in the wilderness, we are the sons of our father, to whom only can we speak 
out the strange, dark burden of our heart and spirit, we are the sons of our 
father, and we shall follow the print of his foot forever. 

Time, please, time.... What time is it. . .Gentlemen, it's closing time... 
Time, gentlemen. , .that time of year thou may'st in me behold... In the good 
old summer-time. . .and all the time... A long time ago the world began. . .There 
goes the last bell, run, boy, run, you'll just have time... There are times 
that make you ha-a-ap-py, there are times that make you sa-a-ad. . . .Do you 
remember the night you came back to the University: it was that time right 
after your brother’s death, you had just come back that night. I know 1 was 
coming across the campus before Old East when I saw you coming up the path 
with a suitcase in your hand. It was raining but we both stopped and began 
to talk there — we stepped in under one of the oak-trees because it was 
raining. I can still remember the old, wet, shining bark of the tree--the 
reason I can remember is that you put your hand out and leaned against the 
tree as you talked to me and I kept thinking how tall you were— of course 
you didn't notice it, you weren't conscious of it but you had your head up 
and It must have been about eight feet above the ground. But I can remember 
everything we said that night— it was that time when you came just after 
your brother's death: that’s when It was all right, I guess that's why I can 
remember it so well... It's time all little boys were in bed.. .Now, boy. I'll 
tell you when it was: it was that time your Papa made that trip to California- 
the reason that I know is I had just got a letter from him that morning 
written from Los Angeles telling me how he had seen John Balch and old 
Professor Truman, and how they had both gone into the real estate business 
out there, and both of them getting rich by leaps and bounds— but that's 
just exactly when it was, sir, the time he made that trip out there in 1906, 
along towards the end of February, and I had just finished reading his letter 
when- -well as I say now. .. .Garf ibid, Arthur, Harrison and Hayes... time of my 
father's time, life of his life. "Ah, Lord," he said, "I knew them all— and 
all of them are gone. I’m the only one that's left. By God, I'm getting 
old..." 



In the yeet that the locuet caci^e, Svmethtng that 
the locust caae, two voices that I hv.atd there in that 

It seema so long iigo since the year ti^e locusts cane, and all the trees were 
eaten bare: so much has happened, and it set^s so long ago..#. 



«»To keep time wlth!'*-To Eugene Gant , Presented to Him on the 
of His Twelfth Birthday, by His brother, B H. Gant, Oct. 31, 1912... T p 
time with!” Up on the mountain, down in thv^^ val..ey, deep, deep in the hiu, 

Ben, cold, cold, cold. 



Students should notice that while in both passages the hero, Eugene, is 
discussing the death of his brother Ben and the sense ot 
loneliness, the first paragraph overtones, ^rhaps, of ^ 

that the second does not. Also, students should try to decide the values 
and limitations of both the concrete and the abstract fortcuatlons of 
similar ideas. 



B. Vividness of language is sometimes dependent upon the verbal 
density involved in the writing style. Exerciser in 
for Practice , p. 81, or Writing , pp. 47-54, are holpful. Students 
might count the numbers of verbals in their own th^s to see how 
they compare with the ratio suggested. Also paragraphs might be 
re-written with the conscious attempt to include as mny verbals as 

possible. 



C. Students should, however, be aware that much of the ust of vivid 
words is dependent upon a freshness and originality of ctyle that 
may stem more from Insight than from practice. For e^>le, 

Emily Dickinson was a poet whose early work appeared cleaned 
up for the more traditional audience which expected certain con- 
ventions in poetry. The following is such a "revised” edition; 
students might then compare the revision with the original: 



Because I could not wait for Death, 
He kindly waited for me, thus 
The carriage held only Ourselves, 
And Immortality. 



We slowly drove since he knew no hurry. 

And I had put away 
My labor and my leisure too. 

For his civility. 

We passed the school, where children played 
At recess in the ring. 

We passed the field of golden grain, 

We passed the setting sun. 

(Fourth stanza generally omitted entirely) 

We paused before a house that seemed 
A hump upon the ground. 

The roof was scarcely visible. 

And the cornice was in the ground. 
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Since then lt*s centuries and yet 
It feels shorter than the Day 
t first guess that the horses' heads 
Were leading me away. 



Original 

Because 1 could not stop for death. . . . 
Emily Dickinson 





Because I could not stop for Death- - 
He kindly stopped for me-- 
The Carriage held but just Ourselves— 
And Immortality. 



We slowly drove- -he knew no haste 
And I had put away 
My labor and my leisure too, 

For his Civility— 



We passed the school, where Children strove 
At Recess- -In the Rlng-- 
We passed the Fields of Gazing Grain- - 
We passed the Setting Sun-- 

Or rather— he passed Us-- 
The Dews drew quivering and chill -- 
For only Gossamer, my Gown-- 
My Tippet- -only Tulle- - 

We paused before a House that seemed 
A swelling of the Ground— 

The Roof was scarcely visible- - 
The Cornice- -In the Ground— 



Since then--*tls Centuries— and yet 
Feels shorter than the Day 
I first surmised the Horses* Heads 
Were toward Eternity- - 



Among the words to analyze the Instructor might suggest that "gazing' ^aln 
is a much more original Image than "golden;" that the forror su^asts wheat 
stalks with their "heads" swaying like spectators to the funeral procession. 
Ihe "striving" of children instead of the "playing" perhaps suggest more of 
the competition of the games and perhaps of life. Also, while many of her 
early readers were uncomfortable at time with her lack of rhyme and her off- 
rhyme, why does the rhyming at the end of the poem detract perhaps from not 
only the language but the meaning of the poem? Finally, in terms of the 
unity of the poem^ why Is stanza 4 essential to the total meaning of this 

poem? 



o 
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kt this point the students mey try themselves to supply vivid words in 
lines of a poem. The following exercise gives this practice: 

Directions; Supply appropriate, vivid words for each of the 
following blanks. 

South End 



. Conrad Aiken 



4. After stressing the liiportance of the correct word 

may want to emphasise the dangers Involved In choMlng 
the wrong words. The following exercise will review tenth-grade 
writing concepts and develop them on a more subtle level. 



A. Wordiness; Tlie student should be made aware that the use of too 
many words is just as dangerous to the impact of his writing as 
too few, (perhaps more dangerous if the themes 
impatient, pressed instructors!) Exercises, pp. 75»7v, in 
P aragraphs for Practice suggest some of the problems involvea, 
provides ^ercise^ In literature there is perhaps no better 
exannle of the problems of wordiness than Cooper s writing. 

The following example is from The Deerslayer but students miglit 
want to re-write their own less wordy paragraphs based on his 
prose from Ihe Prairie ; • 
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^'It exceeded Deersleyer ' s power to escertain what had 
produced the sudden pause in the leovements of his enemies, 
until the fact was revealed in the due course of events. 

He perceived that much agitation prevailed among the 
women in particular,. while the warriors rested on their 
arms, in a sort of dignified expectation. It was plain 
no alarm was excited, thou^ it was not equally apparent 
that a friendly occurrence produced the delay....'* 

(opening of Chapter 30) 

B. Jargon, (known as Goggledygook in Christ, p. 17, Tressler, 

pp. 92-93). The problem of empty wordines sjsan pr obably best be 
demonstrated by the use of example. (From ffitaamtili Brooks, 

Modern Rhetoric , p. 395): 

"Whereas, national defense requirements have created a 
shortage of corrundum (as hereafter defined) for the 
combined needs of defense and private account, and the 
supply of corrundum now is and will be insufficient for 
defense and essential civilian requirements, unless the 
supply of corrundum is conserved and its use in certain 
products manufactured for civilian use is curtailed, and 
it is necessary in the public Interest and to promote the 
defense of the United States to conserve the supply and 
direct the distribution and use thereof. Now, therefore, 
it is hereby order that...." 

C. Slang and triteness; The use of slang is discussed more at 
length in the section on usage. However, exercises in Tressler, 
pp. 89-90, Christ, 9-11, Paragraph for Practice , p. 83 may prove 
helpful . 

To illustrate how slang may become trite and outdated, an 
investigation might be made into the way in which American writers 
have used slang expressions or trite sayings in a satirical 
fashion. Particularly biting are e.e. Cummings* poems, "Poem 
or Beauty Hurts Mr. Vlnal," and "next to of course god." Dos Passos 
too uses slang expression to show the emptiness of some American 
ideas; his "biographies" of Henry Ford and Fredrick Taylor in 
U.S.A. may illustrate some of these limitations. 



SECTION C 



After discussing with the class Tressler, Chapter 13, which deals with 
the importance of making "word" pictures, the teacher may give the following 
assignment : 

Try writing a description of an object in the room or a place in the 
school as you remember it. Then after looking at the object or place, 
write another description. Write an analysis of your two efforts, 
compvsring the exactness of your word choices in the two versions. 
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II. DICTION 
12th Grade 



A. Establish Tone Through 
Level of Usage and a 
Consistent Connotative Effect. 
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SKCTIOH A 



By twelfth grade etudente will have atudied enough areaa of 
diction to be ready to explore thorou^ly the different areas of 
tone. Since tone, at an aspect of diction, depends up^ such 
considerations as level of usage and connotation of w^s, the 
following unit begins with a review of these areas 
But at they become more subtle writers and 
often pose the question, *»What exactly is tone? The 
then by a quite thorough definition of tone. Since a definit o 

of tone itself is sterile and 

students should together arrive at the definition through analy 1 
of literature. 



Ihe unit include, writing ...ignment. de.ignad ..pecieUy “ ^ 
the .tudenf. ability to e.tabli.h end maintain a tow in hi. 

After thi. unit i. taught, however, the teacher ehould in all M.lgn 
manta a.k the ntudenta to Identify the intended tone ** 

Often he may a.k the .tudent to accompany hi. paper a brtef 
explanation of ^ he ha. choaen a particular tone and jAat me»M 
he has used to establish the tone. 
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Procedure! 

1* The teacher may begin the definition of tone by a review of the 
level! of u!age indicating the characteriatica of each level 
in term! of word choice* atructure* and figure! of apeech. 

(Richard K. Corbin and Porter 6. Perrin* Guide to Modern Engliah - 
12 * Chapter 8.) 

Brief reaume of the characteriatica of each level: 



formal 

1* extenaive* discriminating* and techaical vocabulary 
2« long* involved aentence atructure uaing aubordination and 
compoundoparallel structure and inversion 

3. impersonal tone 

4. uses: fiction* biography* and serious writing about various 

fields of learning 

5« allusions to literature* history* and the Bible 
scholarly and elaborate figures of speech 
7« careful adherence to the rules of usage 
8« clear* logical organization with explicit transition 
9. usually the avoidance of the subjective *'I" and direct "you" 



informal standard 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 , 



contractions 

direct and conversational tone 
neat and simple sentence structure 

word choice: words close to everyday experience and occasion- 

al but discriminating use of cooloqulal phrases 
possible adaptation to any time 

less scholarly and elaborate figures of speech: conversational 

figures of apeech and occational but discriminating use of 
colloquiiil phrases 

new slanfj and shop talk when appropriate 

allusions to everyday topics rather than scholarly topics 

more subjective tone such as personal impressions 

many degrees of informality 



non-standard 



1« grammatical errors 
2, usage errors 
3« over-use of slang 



(These are all discussed in Guide to Modern English , Chapter 
8* and Hans P« Guth* Words and Ideas , pp* 179-182.) 

There is a variety of degrees within each level. Examples 
are found in Words and Ideas* pp. 179-182. ’> 



2. 



Next the teacher may with the class review effective use of 
vocabulary and figurative language. (Guide to Modern English * 
pp. 268-285.) 
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The cl«ti nuiy discufs concrcttnefs of word choice as It effects 
the reader* s imagination and so establishes tone, (John M. 
Kierseky Macmillan Handbook of English » pp, 426-430,) 

3. At this point the teacher may define tone with the class: 

1. reflects attitude toward subject and reader 

2. is, in part, an expression of the writer's feelings 

3. reflects the purpose which dictates the tone 

4. must be under the writer's control in order to achieve 
the purpose he has in mind 

5. is a variety of possible tones: formality, informality, 

chattiness, humor, sincerity, whimsy, bitterness, objectivity, 
awe, flippancy, sarcasm, cynicism, optimism, etc. 

6. bears relation to the point of view: objective (third person) 

and subjective (first person with an immediacy or second 
person, which brings the reader close but is awkward for 
long periods) 

4. Study tone in literature. A list of selections making effective 
use of tone follows. If the study of tone is based on the 
Medieval Period, a good point to begin with is Chaucer's 
reiiognitlon of the importance of appropriate tone to reveal 
character. ("Prologue,” lines 419-428, Adventures in English . 
Literature , pp. 80-81.) Another unit which obvtoiisly lends 
Itself well to a study of tone is the 18th Cehtury with its 
satire ranging from light jest to the most sardonic attacks. 





Examples of Tone in Literature 


Period 


Tone 


Literature 


Medieval Period 


attitude toward universal 
character types through 
word choice 


"Prologue,” Chaucer, pp. 80-£2. 




need for appropriate level 
of usage 


"Prologue," Chaucer, pp. 80-81. 




light satirical tone 


"Nun's Priest Tale,” Chaucer, 
pp. 86-93. 


Elizabethan Age 


satirical tone through 
parody 


"The Nymph's Reply to the 
Shepherd," Raleigh, as satire 
of "Passionate Shepherd to His 
Love," Marlowe, pp. 114-115. 




formality through complex 
sentence structure 


"Of Studies," Bacon* pp. 203-204 


Seventeenth 

Century 


contrast of tone through 
word choice and tone color 


"L* Allegro," and "A1 Penseroso,” 
Milton, pp. 225-230. 




flippant tone through 
r|iythm 


"Counsel to Girls," Herrick, 

p. 218. 
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Eighteenth 

Century 


satirical tone through 
parody 


"Rape of the Lock," Pope, 
p. 291-298. 




bitter satirical tone 


"A Modest Proposal," Swlfg, 
Delmer Rodabous^ and Agnes L. 
McCarthy, Prose and Poetry 
of En^lind, L. W. Singer Go., 
Inc., New York, 1955, pp. 
249-253. 




bitter satirical tone 


Gulliver's Travels, Swift, 




bitter satirical tone 
through sarcasm 


"Letter to Lord Chesterfield," 
Samuel Johnson, pp, 306-307. 




tone of adulation in word 
choice and formal sentence 
structure 


Life of Samuel Johnson, Boswell, 
pp. 308-313. 




gentle, light satirical 
tone 


"Sir Roger at Church," Addison, 
pp. 296-297. 




serious tone ofi formal 
usage to statrlce 


"Coquette's Heart," Addison, 
pp. 300-303, 


Romantic Age 


awe and wonder 


"On First Looking into Chapman's 
HcMeS," Keats, p, 428, 




chatty and informal tone 
through loose organization 
by association of ideas 
to present Important Idea 


"Old China," Lamb, pp, 396-400. 




establishing rhythm through 
repetition of phrase 


"Dream Children," Lamb, pp. 394- 
396. 


' 


nostalgic tone 


"Dream Children," Lamb, pp, 394- 
396. 


Victorian Age 


establish rhythm through 
repetition and parallel 
structure 


"The Gentleman," Newman, p, 472, 


Modern Age 


light satirical tone 


"Pygmalion," Shaw, pp. 718-768. 




tone through rhythm and 
tone color 


"The Barrel Organ," Noyes, pp. 
639-6422 




formal tone 


Articles on current topics in 
Haepers, Atlantic, Saturday 
Review, 




satirical tone through 
lofty language 


Review of films In Time. 



Selections from Rewey Belle Xnglis » Adventures In English 
Literature , Harcourt, Brace, and Company, Chicago, 1958 > unless 
otherwise noted. 
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iNote: This list is me mt to be used as a teacher's index. 

The students themselvef should identify the tone as they study 
each of the pieces of Iterature.) 

5. As the students analyse the tone of the above pieces 
and as they attempt to establish a consistent tone in 
writing) they may find helpful these steps in establishing ton . 

a. Determine the attitude toward the subject. 

b. Determine the attitude toward the reader. 

c. Determine the point of view. 

d. Determine the proper level of usage. 
e« Establish a suitable rhythm. 

f* Emphasise the necessity for consistency so the purpose of the 
writing may be understood. 

g. Explain the various approaches to tone; ,®**SS«»blon; 

rhetorical question; sarcasm; Ironr, psrody; ^erstaljement, 
verbal humor as contrasting ideas to parallel grammaticai. 
iom, paradox, trite phraae nodified In /‘y* 

pun. (These are explained and exainil** given In W°td s, 

h. ^l^^at appropriateness of tone resuUs 

qualities: maturity, simplicity, ogjectlvlty, 5^, 

orglnallty. (These are explained in Guide for High School 

English , p. 519.) 

6. Consistent Connotation as Part pi Tone 

The tenth grade has sought to make students ware of the 
connotation which words carry apart from their . 

definition. The eleventh grade has taken a less gross ® 

and concentrated mainly on connotatlve analysis of and 
to literature, the Junior level has sought to “k* 
keenly aware of the importance of a choice of 
carry exactly the right flavor the writing demands when the 
Sr“rbelng aensitive to the d««nd. of purpose, 
and audience. The twelfth grade can now take a 
approach to connotation by charting the consistency of 
in relation to overall tone of a piece of writing. The . col- 
lowing is only one way in which the fascinating study of 
associate word meanings can be handled* 

The teacher may write the word deatii on the .. 

Students are then asked to write three words that describe 

Aft^two to three mindtes each student writes one selected 
word on the board. 

The teacher should then ahalyre the words, group them, 
and see what categories are established. (In one ^®®*®‘** 
the classes showed a word series of apprehension, negation. 

Next, perhaps the class could discuss wiiy speciiic terms 

on death resulted. „ 

f. The teacher distributes different poems on dwth, 

each poem to a group of three to four students, ^ 

each group to analyze its poem for connotation of words, 

phrases, and idioms. 



a. 

b. 



d. 






o 

ERIC 



in 



gk Ih« teacher then ahowa each poem on the overhead projector 
for diacuaalon and each reapective group reporta informal y 
on die attitude toward death that ia preaented in ita poem. 

Below are aamp'iea of five poema that might be uaed. 



"DRUM" 

by 

Langston Hughes 



"DEATH IS A DOOR" 
by 

Nancy Byrd Turner 



Death Be Not Proud 

Death be not proud, though aome have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not ao; 

For those whom thou think® st thou doat overthrow. 
Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me 
From Rest and Sleep, which but thy picture, be. 
Much Pleasure; then from thee much more must flow 
And soonest our best men with thee do go 
Rest of their bones and soula* delivery. 



o 



ThouFrt slave to Fate» chance, kings, and 
desperate men. 

And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell; 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 

And better than thy stroke* Why swell* st 
thou then? 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more; Death, thou shalt 
die* 



"DO NOT GO GENTLE INTO THAT GOOD NIGHT" 

BY 

Dylan Thomas 



"LEAVES" 



Author Unidentified 



h. The Instructor then distributes the following theme assignment 

Connotation Assignment 

Write a short theme in which you describe one specific sKWoe nt. 

It is a part of a larger scene, but limit yourself to one point of 
view-the description of the one moment as seen by you* Choose words 
that are consistent with mood you want to establish or convey. 

Ex. Tour immediate impression upon entering a room, bus, etc. 
Select a tooment that will be familiar to you and yet 
possibly different from other students* selections. 

You may use one or more paragraphs, but you must show (a brief 
notation in left margin) how you develop each paragraph. Multi- 
paragraph papers must underline thesis twice and topic sentences 
once. Single paragraphs uader line once. 

Determine how you are going to develop your (each) paragraph and 
then select enou^ details to fully develop and complete your idea. 

<• When’ooqppleted, have each group meinber read it; make mechanical 
corrections; discuss for sentence order, ideas, limited topics, 
eon^lete development and consistent connotation. Of course, the 
main area of discussion is on the consistency of word connotation* 

You will be graded on consistent connotation, paragraph detail, 
and development, and paragraph unity. Assume no mechanical errors. 

Student Sample A 



A Lasy Summer Moment 

It*s a lazy summer day in July* The temperature slowly moving 
into the nineties. A drop of sweat gently rolls down my face. 



•a 



m 



Ungeri, «nd then falls to the floor. Jky.^ 

doo“ 1 eee the fluffy clouds drifting ftrwg h *=“f . °f*° 

She skyU deep blue color turns wy 

I am. all alone on the ahore of a quiet lake. The limplu wawr 

reflects the whole view. Not one breese 

Off in the distance I see a bird gliding across the 

scan the far shore where a mother deer and her fs^ *” "TllJSi. -n 

ripples as they drink. My. head slowly turnip, I ^ * Sf a* Jog. 

a nwby log. He notices me and turning his head, moves rff fte log. 

Flnally^the top of his shell disappears in ^e mlwor ^ 

Next tw eyes come to rest a small distance ^ fLv in 

a school of minnows feeding on the bottom. **{ •*•".*“ . 
formation as they wander along the shore. Fluting 

water as if birds in air. Then there is a table 

Someone is callldg .iny name. "Hill you hurry and carry this table 

out to a car?" 



{spatial far to near) 



Conment: 

This theme suffers from diffusion and doesn’t focus, as the 
restrictions specified, on » «ESSllj£ 

description, rather than halting time, moves linearly to catal g 
a succession of things, occuring one after 

should have tried to be more specific as he '>“"8*'^ ^ *?* * . 

or the view. Ihe connotation of the word "sweae* 

all effect of the paragraph. "Sweat" impllM ^!L,ion 

labor , yet the scene is one of laslness . Ihe theme 
“ITEIndle fewer details more fully. Hi Juys from *?, 

without ever really creating vividly any of the single details. 



Student Sample B 



Anticipation 



As I pace ismatiently from room to room. I am acutely 
of the silence and the time. I've been waiting ‘J™* .X 

for "ly friend's arrival; my watch now reads ten minutes after ei^t. 

The apartment is painfully still, so I pour a •*“- 

consciously attempting to fill both the silence “»8 ^ 

can hear myself swallow in the uneasy emptiness of the room. 

(developed chronologically as an incident; no topic sentence, 



Comment ; 

This is much better than Sample A. It creates • . 

concentrated, and therefore effective, creation ^ that j^ ntjh e 

writer deals with. This is in spite of much »horter length thm 
Sample A. The idea of filling both silence and time ®***®“^® 
bSt perhaps should have been stated in the opening “ •J®®* 

itaxe detSl expansion to give idea of passing time c^ld appear 
be in order also. The paper, however, is above average. 



SBCTIOH C 

The following assignments ask the students to establish a tone 
in their writing. 
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Aasignment #l 



Topic Restriction : 

write a probable dialogue between the Wile of B«'* 

Pardoner In which they dlaeuss their reactions to the She Nun a 
Priest’s talc." Establish the respective tone consistent witn 
the personality of each character. 



Form Restriction! 



1 . 



Carefully study Chaucer’s descriptions of the Wife of 
the Pardoner in the "Prologue" to the Canterbury Tales. Read 
the prologuess to the tales and the tales of bo tE characters 
as found in the Canterbury Talcs . ( A copy of Chaucer s 
Canterbury Talcs in a prose translation is on reserve in tne 

library.) 



2. Re-read "The Nun’s Priest’s Talc." Decide ^t attitude ewh 
character is likely to take toward the story e and/or 

satirical observations about man and woman exeopllaied in 
Chanticleer and Pertelote. Base the subject or subjects of 
the dialogue on these attitudes. 



3. Decide which level of usage is appropriate for each character. 

As you write the dialogue > use the vocabulary* sentence 
structure* figures of speech* and allusions which are appropria e 
to the level of usage of each. 



4. Do not attempt to use Chaucer's English; assume the characters 
are their modem counterparts and use modern English. 

5. Preceding the dialogue, make a brief statement explaining the 
tone you have attempted to create for each character. 

6. Underline all words* figures of speech, and 

Indicate tone. Place parentheses around sentence structures 

used for the same purpose. 

7. The dialogue need not be long (only long enough to establish 
tone) , but weigh the tone value of every word you use. 



Sample Theme 

This is a dialogue between the Wife of neMons^have 

during their recent pilgrimage to Canterbury. Bo p gfife*# 
just heard an interasttng fable and are 
conversation has a frank and baudy tone while t 
less direct* more lofty and dignified. 

(Both characters enter on ri^t. The Wife Pressed in a^goM 
lame pants suit with blue ostrich fearer 

cigarette holder in one hand. The ^ ® ti.. 

conservatively but fashionable in the latest style suit. 

London Look, naturally.) 

Wife: Hey* wasn’t that rooster’s chick a gas I 
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Pardoner: Pardon me? 

Wife: Now there was a dame who really knew how to handle her husband. 
Kept him wrapped around her little finger • 1 mean claw* Ha! 

Pardoner ; But madame, it was hardly prudent of the rooster to succumb 
so easily to the reckless advice of the hen. 

Wife: Listen, buddy, that dame knew what she was talking about all 
rfgfft. It was that husbancl of hers that was all screwed up. She 
WAS ij^slng good old femlnliut Intuition About thAt dreAin bit# If nor 
husband hadn't been such a conceited bum, he wouldn't have been such 
a sucker for that fox's line. Ha! Without her around that rooster 
probably would have flown the coop long ago. 

Pardoner : I must take issue with you there, madam. History has 

provided us with countless examples of the unreliability of the 
female personality. Take for example the tragic case of Samson 
and Delilah. Now there was a thoroughly corrupt woman. Money was 
a fetish to her. Can you Imagine the mighty Samson conqueror of 
thousands of Philistine soldiers, being overcome by the avarice 
of one contemptible woman? That is hew greed can corrupt the >oiil, 
madam. People become acquisitive to the point where nothing will 
satisfy them. For that matter, look at Adam and Eve. They could 
have maintained a perfectly harmonious existence in Paradise, if 
it were not for Eve's blind, Insatlble desires* She certainly 
upset the vehicle of apples. Undoubtedly, it was pure, venomous 
greed that lead that woman to . • . 

Wife ; (Interrupting with a snort) You've got to be kidding! Without 
some smart* thinking, little woman around like Eve, where do you 
think men would be? Probably still sitting under a . 

about some crazy dream and whether or not the sky would fall in it 
they decided to stand up. Ha! It's a woman's world, buddy, don t 
kid yourself. 

Pardoner ; May 1 ask, madam, what leads you to this conclusion? 

Wife ; Five husbands, my dear boy, and each one had about as much 
pu^ as an earthworm. Oh, don't get me wrong. I mean, men can 
be great... as long as they don't start using their heads. Just 
let a woman handle things and you' 11 be all ri^t. 

Pardoner: Perhaps, madam you would be interested in a little rare, 

holy fluid which 1 happen to have in my possession. Just a few 
drops of it will absolutely guarantee your continued attractiveness 

to men. • • . • . 

(The Pardoner begins to rummage through his purse as the two walk 
off.) 

Assignment #2 

Topic Restriction: 

Write an original satire. It may be in the form of an essay 
which exposes a weakness or absurdity you have observed in a 
or situation or in the form of a parody of a piece of writing whic 
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you for some reason consider ridiculous. 

fom Restrictions ; 

1* Review the satires studied in the unit on 18th Centyry literature. 
Re-evaluate the ways each writer established tone in his satire. 

2. Find a topic or piece of writing which you intend to criticise. 

A possible source for a topic would be a custom, a set of rules, 
an institutional attiCtide, an opinion of the community, a type 
of person who has an effect on you or the community. A local 
condition is better than a national or international one; if you 
use something national or international, be sure it is neither * 
complex or obscure. Good sources for topics include extra- 
curricular and recreational activities, fads, attitudes of 

your classmates toward such topics as status colleges or grades, 
and popular television programs. A parody could be based on a 
regular column in the school or coimBunity paper or a very well 
known essay or poemv If you write a parody, a copy of the piece 
it is based on must be included with your paper. 

3. Clarify your standards. ReKerober, to write successful satire 
you must have a double vision. You must recognise what is and 
conceive what you feel the norm or ideal should be. This norm 
or ideal, the standard you have set up, must be clearly implied. 
This will give your paper focus. 

4. Decide what your attitude toward your subject is by asking 
yourself questions. What is my real opinion? Why do 1 have 
this opinion? Is my fooling toward the subject indifferent, 
strongly emotional, or slightly amused? 

5. Decide what your attitude toward your reader is. What offset 
do you wish to have upon him? 

6. Decide what method or style you will use. Some possibilities 
Include subtle exaggeration, understatement, contrast based 
on fantasy, parody, irony, and verbal humor. 

7. Select the point of view from which you will write. 

8. Select the level of usage which is best suited to your purpose 
and subject. Be consistent in the level of usage in terms of 
vocabulary, sentence structure, figures of speech, and allusions. 

9. Evaluate the tone value of every word you vse. 

10. Underline all words, figures of speech, and allusions used to 
establish tone. Flace parentheses around sentence structures 
used for the same purpose. 



DICTION 



I T 

I2th Grade 



B* Use Fresh, Appropriate Figurative 
Language to Create Vivid Iicagea 
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SECnOW A 

The twelfth- grade teacher will preaent a particular area of 
diction, the effective uae of figurative language* Since this 
form of diction demandi a great deal of creativity sensitivity 
to words, the teacher should not expect students to use figurative 
language extensively. Rather, he should present figurative language 
as a possible means of occasionally strengthening tone, particularly 
in description. He should stress the Importance of using figurative 
language sparingly, imaginatively and appropriately. Certainly 
this unit should be correlated closely with literatur analysis. 



SKCXJMJBi 
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1. Corbin, Guide to Modern English - 12, pp. 281-284. 
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4. Warriner, English Grammar and Composition , pp. 265-269. 
Procedures 



1. The teacher may introduce the unit by having the class as a whole 
compile a list of figures of speech used in everyday language. 
Such an exercise will help to clarify the fact that figurative 
language is not limited to literature, but is used in normal 
conversation as well. This list may also aid the student in 
identifying trite figures of speech since most of the expressions 
thought of would be the over-used ones. Within a time allotment 
of ten minutes, a class could list 150 common figures of speech 
easily. Possibilities for such a list would range from well- 
known animal similes to modern slang. The following list is an 
example of expressions that could be used: 



busy as a beaver 
sly as a fox 
wise as an owl 
pretty as a picture 
old as the hills 
pain in the neck 



to go over like a lead 
balloon 

to hit the ceiling 
Midas touch 
heart of the problem 
"I could have died." 
robbing the cradle 



2. Next the teacher and students may read and discuss pages 282 and 
284 in Guide to Modern English . Remembering that figurative 
language should be appropriate, consistent, and natural, the 
class can then analyze the following sentences. Do the figures 
of speech fit the above criteria? Are any of the expressions 
used trite? How could these sentences be reworded to cvorect 
any faults? 

This exercise could be extended to elude a discussion of the 
definitions of terms used in figurative language; these terms 
are listed in exercise 17 on page 285 of the text. Using the 
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follewing ••nttoe#t» pick oat th« figures of speech end identify 
thes with the corirect ftm, ixenple: The li^tning cut through 

the goer led tree like e hot knife throu|^ butter. The figure of 
speech is e simile, "like e hot knife through butter." This 
simile does not seem eppropriete beeeuse it is quite cesnon. 

In eddition to being trite, this simile seems to be e ridiculous 
snelogy of lightning striking e tree, the sentencic <slght be 
reworded to reed, "Lightning cut through the gnsrlsd tree like 
e chein sew dividing s log." 

The following sentences ere token fro® Ihriting With Purpos e. 

1. Kerriege hsd modified his conception of her. Once she had 
been his lovely wild rose; now she wes the thorn in his flesh. 

2. Her desth destroyed ell thet was meeningful in his existence. 
Thereafter his life was like a building idiich had been gutted 
by fire. 

3. The eagle, perched on his mountain throne, surveyed tne far 
reaches of his kingdom. 

4. We expected Bill to win the c’abate in his rebuttal, but, like 
Casey at the bat, he fumbled every chance. 

5. Physically they were as alike as two peas in a pod, but 
intellectually they were as different as night and day. 

6. Into this great forest the hand of a man had never set foot. 

7. His words fanned the flame of her indignation and caused 
it to boil over. 

8. Along the river bank the willows were whispering in the wind. 

9. The President's Ill-advised action has thrown the ship of 
state into low gear end unless congressmen wipe out party 
lln^s and carry the ball as a team, it may take the country 
months to get back on an even keel. 

10. Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again. 

3. The exercise in English Grammar and Composition , pp. 267-268, 
could serve as a supplement to the previous one, or as a simple 
qul* of the students' understanding of appropriate figurative 
language* 

4. The students might collect exanqiles of figurative language used 
in magasine and newspaper articled. (Time magazine's theater 
section provides many examples. 

5. Of course, the literature currently being studied will provide 
ample illustration and material for exerciaea. For example, 
figures of speech may be omitted in a dittoed copy of the original 
piece of literature and the students asked to supply a figure 

of speech. 
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6. To giva itudantt practice In naing figurative language, have 
them describe a particular situation in a dtntence or two 
containing at least one figure of speech. A list of situations 
is given in exercise 18, page 285, of Guide to Hodern Itogliah* 

The following are student examples of such descriptions. 

Describe a very old tree that has been struck by lightning. 

The proud old tree lay split open, its gaping wou&d caused 
by lightning. 

The weak old tree, when struck by a large bolt of lightning, 
cracked instantly, like bowling pirui meekly surrendering to 
a strike^ 

Like an ancient defender againtt the storm, ^he gallant tree 
was split by a sword of lightning. 

The old oak, veteran of many storms, hung his splintered 
limbs in despair as the lightning darted away victoriously. 

Describe an elderly man taking a walk. 

Watching an elderly man taking a walk is like watching the 
minute hand of a clock. 

Describe a group of people touring a museum. 

A group of people touring an art galerie resembles a flock 
of sheep following each other and bleating appropriate 
cooments . 

Describe a puppy investigating its surroundings. 

The puppy, his nose glued to the floor, sniffed his way through 
all the rooms of his new home. 



SECTION C 

The following assignments ask students to analyse and use 
figurative language. 

Assignment #1 

Read'"Sonnat 116” ^y Shakespeare, (p. 126 Adventures in English 
Literature, laureate edition). Discuss the unchangeableness 
of love pictured by Shakespeare in this sonnet. Note the use 
of figurative language in the development of the poem. 

Assignment: Wtite a paper about 400 words in length discussing 

Shakespeare’s effective use of figurative language in the sonnet. 

1. Identify the kinds of figurative language used. 

2. Explain hew these figures of speech illustrate his point. 

3. Be sure to use we 11- organised paragraph development in 
discussing the poem. 



Your paper will be graded on your organlaation and on your 
exploration of the figurative language In the poem. Remember 
to amplify your diacuialon to include an explanation why this 
particular figure of apeech ia an aaaet to the poem. 



Studen^ Model 



"Sonnet 116” by Shakeapeare centera around the idea that love 
ia unchangeable. He placea love outalde the area of normal, everyday 
eventa which are una table, love ia above thia becauaa love that ia real 
la conatant regard lea a of external changea. To give the reader a clear 
picture of thia unchangeable love, Shakeapeare uaea metaphor and 
peraonlfication. 

By uaing metaphor, Shakeapeare compares love to a aca mark and a 
star. He firat aaya that love ia like "an ever fixed mark/ That looka 
on tempeata, and ia never ahaken." Thia mark would aerve aa a guide 
to sailors. Since the safety of many people would depend on the 
reliability of this mark even in the stormy weather, the Importance 
of its unchangeable quality la obvious. By comparing love to this, 
Shakespeare givee the picture of people looking to their love to remain 
by them through the troubles of life's stormy seaa. Shakespeare also 
compares love to a star that la used for navigation. "It is the star 
to every wandering bark,/ Whose worth's unknown, although his height 
be taken." Naturally, the stars don't change; and because they don t, 
sailors can depend on them when guiding their ships through strange 
waters. In this same way, man should be able to look to love for 
direction, especially In hard times when he may feel lost. 

Shakespeare personifies both time and love when he sees time as 
a threat to love. Though the quality of love does not change, people 
do change. Time changes people's physical appearance from "rosy 
lips and cheeks / Within his bending sickle's compass come.” Time 
seems to do this in a ruthless manner; he mows down all who are within 
the range of his sickle. However, "Love's not Time's fool;" no matter 
how time may try to deceive love by altering the lovers, real love 
will last because it has a stronger basis than external appearances. 

By using this personffication, Shakespeare stresses that love is a real 
thing. Also, time seems to play the part of the villian by trying 
to trick love into thinking physical change would make a difference. 
Therefore, use of personification presents a real straggle. 

In conclusion, just as a sea mark can stand the pressurev of a 
turbulent sea, and just aa a star is a never- failing guide to those 
at sea, so love ia an unchangeable force in the lives of people 
even though time may threaten to change it. 

Comment ; 

The student has carefully followed the restrictions of the 
assignment. Paragraph two explains the effect of the metaphors 
in clear, organized manner. Paragraph three shows that the student 
understands the intended effects of personification. He mi^t, 
however, make his analysis more clear by repairing of some vague 
references and diction in sentence five (this , real thing.) The 
order of the last three sentences and the transitions between them 
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might have been reconsidered also. Do they detract from the 
focus of the paragraph? 

The student should re-read the sonnet to note that in the sonnet 
Shakespeare is not discussing all love but is defining a particular 
form of love. This definition should be more clearly esqplained in 
a thesis paragraph. 



AssiRnment #2 

Have students read **L*Allegro” and ”11 Fenseroso” by Milton (pp. 232- 
Adventures -in English Literature , laureate edition) • Discuss 
the ideal of a gay, active life as presented in ”L 'Allegro” and the 
dream of a thoughtfully meditative life as seen in ”11 Fenseroso.” 

Note the use of figurative language and vivid, descriptive details 
in each. 

Topical Restriction: Recalling the ideal existences discussed in 

"L'Allegro” and ”11 Fenseroso,” write a paragraph describing your 
ideal day. Include in this paragraph at least two figures of speech. 

Form Restrictions: 

1. Try to use figurative language naturally, as a way of clarifying 
or illustrating what you say. 

2. Avoid trite expressions. 

3. Use appropriate figurative language. 

4. Avoid overuse of figurative language. For example, the following 
sentence is so packed, the sentence becomes completely ridiculous. 
Also, the far-fetched figures of speech add to this ludicrous 
effect. "The lake was gorgeous that night. An egg-yoftk moon 

was beaming over the lime-Jello and whipped cream waters that 
were spanked by a dancing breeze.” 

( Writer's Guide and Index to English , p. 360.) 

5. Check your paper for clear organization, good transitions, and 
logical development. 

Student Samples 

My ideal day would begin with the crashing of the waves sounding 
like big brass cymbals against the foundations along the beach, 
and the constant crying of the sea gulls searching for their prey. 
Bright beams of the Miami Beach sunshine would stretch their arms 
toward my eyes, reaching for the last few grains the Sandman had 
left overnight. As soon as possible, X would be on the beach, 
my skin soaking up the intensity of c;he heat like a sponge soaking 
up water. When I would feel crisp enough on my dorsal, I would quickly 
turn over on my ventral, making sure that my skin would not get too 
scaley. When I would start to bum, I would leap into the ocean, 
my skin sizzling as 1 hit the water^ like a doughnut as it hits the 
grease in the bakery pan. Finally, the sun would set and the stars 
would begin coquettishly winking at all earthmen. With nightfall, 
the gaity of city life would explode with a boom of activity. 1 
would go to one of the famous nightclubs. Inside people would dance 
and run around as If they were tin soldiers and dancing dolls whirling 
about the toy store after hours. After such excitement, I would 
tread my way through the crowds, back to my hotel and with the 
happiness of a fish let off the hook, 1 would wiggle and squirm my 
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way back into my sea of dreams* 

Casing at the ceiling atriped with aunlight, I tho^ht about the 
beautiful day waiting for we. 1 awiXed to nyaelf and bound ^ 
bed to get washed. Aa soon as wy akin was squeaky clwn, 1 aquirwed 
hurriedly into my wwiroauit and threw on a battered pair of anwkers 
and a sloppy, faLd shirt. Grabbing a twal, I ran down to the beach 
and greeted the kids waiting there for me* The sand 
delightfully through my toes as ... ran out to the dock which bounced 
under the weight, sending the icy water creeping above my 
In a minute we were sailing smoothly across the lake, the sun warming 
our backs, the wind cooling our faces, lunch consisted of a few 
sandwishes eaten hastily but heartily on the beach, followed by a 
half-hour bake in the sun. When we felt - 

boarded the speedboat and prepared to water-ski. Following closely, 

I wove in and out of the foamy white wake, finally hitting sideways 
and toppling into the water. Gradually, the hot afternoon rays 
aooled and we arrived on the beach, tired and hungry in a nice sort 
of way. Each of us rushed off to shower, to feel tue prickling 
spray on our sunburnt bodies. Dressed in fresh clothes, we me on e 
beach and built our fire. Juicy hamburgers smothered with mushro^ 
and onions, and ice cold pop satisfied our demanding appetites. Then, 
silently we sat on the strip of shore, watching the sun drop into 
the lake, leaving spiashes of brilliant reds 

violets behind it. A cloudless, starfilled nifi^t signalled the end 
of an ideal day. 



Comments t 

These paragraphs would provide excellent material for the post- 
writing stage. The teacher might put these on transparencies for 
class analysis. The class should then be able to point out such 
weaknesses as the overuse of figurative language In sa^le 1 and the 
mixture of metaphors In sample 1 that pictures consecutively a fish 
burning in the sun, a doughnut hitting hot grease, and finally s ars 
winking coquettishly. The trite figures of speech in s^le 2 should 
be contrasted with the JFresh, sparkling figures of sample 1. 



III. SENTENCE CONSTRUCTION 
10th Grade 



A. Learn the Possibilities of Phrase 
and Clause Combinations 




o 
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SECTION A 

Before studenti ceu use phreses end cleusee effectively in 
^ their own writing « they must be ewere of the reletionehips thet 

can be shown by combining ideas* This unit is designed to explore 
with students the many choices they can make \dien building sentences. 
The unit intentionally avoids the more traditional approach to 
sentences - the approach that asks students to kakespart and label 
sentence parts with grammatical terms. Instead, the unit chooses 
A more prectlcel writing approach to sentences • A writer g in the 
process of composing, does not take apart and label pre-existent 
sentences. Rather, he expands and constructs sentences as new 
ideas come to his mind and as he sees relationships between his ideas. 
This unit, then, is designed to help student writers in the realistic 
process of composing sentences. 



:) 




SECTION B 
BiblloKraphy 

1. Corbin and Perrin, Cuide to Modem English , pp. 306-355. 

2. Laird, A W riter’s Handbook , pp. 112-167. 

3. lefevre. Writin g by Patterns . 

4. Stegner, et al.. Modem Composition , pp. 308-389. 

5. See bibliographies fer llth-grade units on sentence constructions. 



Procedures 

1. a. The teacher may introduce?, the unit by listing on the board 
a ^roup of reflated simple sJentences such as the following. 

(1) John made k spitball from a corner of his theme paper. 

(2) John threw the spitball. 

(31 The teacher sae^ the spitball. 

(AJ The teacher sent John to the principal. 

b. Through a series of questions, he may l^jad students to see 
reLationships. Such as discussion might go like this: 



QUESTION: 

ANSWER: 

QUESTION: 

ANSWER: 



QUESTION; 



ANSWER: 



Is one idea in this group of sentences less 
important than fathers'? 

Sentence (1) is least important. 

How would you rewrite to show that (1) th less 
important than (2)? 

John threw the spitball made from a comer ot his 
theme paper. (Students will give many other 
possible combinations) 

How is tli6 sfintonos W6 lisvc just itomisd tcIsSso to 
other sentences in the group? 

When the teacher saw the spitball, she sent John 
to the principal. Because the teacher saw the 
spitball, she sent John to the principal. Since 
the teacher saw the spitball, she sent John to 
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QUESTION: 



ANSWER: 



the principel. Seeing the fpitbell* the teacher 
sent John to the office, (Students vill auggest 
many possible relationships) 

What kinds of relationships can be shoim by com- 
bining ideas in various ways? 



Cause and Effect 
Time 
Spatial 

comparison and Contrast 
Definition or Relation 



(because « since)* 

(When> then, after)* 
j(ltt, between, on, among)* 
(but, however, although)* 
(by, who)* 



0 



*These connecting words are only a few examples. 
Connecting words need not be listed or memorised. 
When and if the need arises they can be mentioned. 

c. Using the sentence groups in step I, the teacher may now have 
students suggest various combinations* 

2. Next the class may attempt to construct other sentence groups 
showing various relationships. . Students will be able to vary 
the relationships in many ways and will enjoy constructing 
sentences of their own. Included here are a few examples. 

Spatial: A. There is the desk. The bobk is on the desk 

in my room. 

B. There is the book. On the desk in my room there 



C. 



That is my room. 



is a book. 

In my room there is a book 
on the desk. 



Comparison: 



A. Jane is slim. 

B. Helen is not ‘^ilim. 

C. They both wear 

plaid skirts. 

D. Only Jane looks 

good. 



Although they both wear 
plaid skirts, only Jane 
looks good, since Jane 
is slimmer than Helen. 



Jane, %%o is slim, looks 
good in plaid skirts, but 
Helen, who is fat, does not 



Cause 6c Effect; Because Jane is slimmer than Helen, she 

looks better in plaid skirts than Helen does. 

Definition or restriction by description: 



A. He reacted angrily. 

B. He stamped his feet 

C. He shouted insults. 

A. John is a basketball 

player. 

B. John is the star of our 

team. 

C. John performed a perfect 

maneuver on the basket- 
ball court. 



He reacted angrily by stamping 
his feet and shouting insults. 



After rescuing the ball from 
the opposition, John, the 
star of our basketball team, 
performed a perfect maneuver 
by dribbling a few steps and 
sinking the ball in the basket. 



[ o 
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0* John rescued the bell from 
the opposition. 

E. John dribbled s few step*. 

F. John sunk the bell Into the 
basket from midcourt. 



3. When students understand the possible relationships that can 
be shown » the next step Is building a sentence. The teacher 
may choose a kernel sentence and develop It on the board with 
the class. Follo^^lng is one example of how such a lesson might 
be presented. 



a. Write a kernel sentence on the board. 



There is a pile of books. 



b. Through a series of questions » lead students to add to this 
kernel. 



QtfESTXON: 

ANSWER: 

QUESTION: 

ANSWER: 

QUESTION: 

ANSWER: 

QUESTION: 

ANSWER: 



QUESTION: 

ANSWER: 



Where are the books? 

There is a pile of books on Mr. Alwin's desk. 

What is their appearance. 

There is an orderly pile of books on Mr. Alwin's desk. 
Surrounded by what? 

There is an orderly pile of books on Mr. Alwin's desk 
surrounded by stacks of composition papers. 

How did the papers get there? 

There is an orderly pile of books on Hr. Alwin's 
desk surrounded by stacks of composition paper 
left by students, as they raced from the room. 

Can you rewrite the sentence to show other 
relationships? 

(Students will come up with many variations. listed 
are some possibilities.) 



Comparison -or contrast - Even though the pile of books on Mr. 

Alwin's desk Is orderly, it is sur- 
rounded by stacks of composition papers 
thrown on the desk as students hur- 
riedly left the room. 

Time - When students left the room, they 

hurriedly stacked composition papers 
beside the orderly pile of books on 
Mr. Alwin's desk. 

Space • Surrounding the orderly pile of books 

on Mr. Alwin's desk are composition 
papers hurriedly stacked by students 
leaving the room. 

c. When students have done a few sentence constructions using 
this method, have them develop some sentences on their own. 

4. The teacher may use the following, literature- correlated exercise. 

Included are sentence groups dealing with the stories "By the 

Waters of Babylon," "The Rat Trap," and "Cask of Amontillado." 

Combine each of the. following groups of related ideas into sentences 
showing their possible relationships. 
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BY THE EATERS OF BABYLON 

«. The 8tory> *'By the Waters of Babylon,*' Is written by Stephen 
Vincent Benet. 

Benet uses the story to comment on our society. 

Benet comments on our culture. 

Benet comments on our use of knowledge. 

Benet comments on our abuse of knowledge. 

b. Benet Is concerned with enduring human qualttles. 

Kan's spirit of courage Is one of these qualities. 

Man's search for truth Is one of these qualities. 

Man's desire to build a new and better civilisation Is one of 
these qualities. 

c. We discovered atomic power. 

We have not learned to live peacefully with our fellow man. 
Our knowledge could destroy us. 

d. John Is the son of a priest* 

A priest should know many secrets. 

John was taugjht chants and spells. 

John was taught how to stop the running of blood from a wound. 

e« The women of John's tribe spin wool on a wheel. 

The priests wear white robes. 

The people do not eat grubs from trees. 

The people read the old writings. 

John's people are not Ignorant like the forest people. 

THl! RAT TRAP 

a. The peddlar believed that life was a rat trap. 

The good things In life were bait to catch people In the trap. 
Ed la Williamson was nice to him. 

She had no ulterior purpose. 

The peddlar changed his mind. 

b. Edla Wlllidmson asked the peddlar to return home with her. 

The peddler was frightened. 

He had stolen the crofter's money. 

She told him that he was free to leave at any time. 

He went with her. / 

/ 

THE CASK OF AMOMTILIADO * 

a. Monteesor feels that Fortunate has injured him. 

Montresor feels that no one should be allowed to attack him 

without punishment. 

Montresor upholds the motto on his coat of arms. 

Montresor kills fortunate. 

b. Fortunate goes to the catacombs with Montresor. 

The catacombs are dark and damp. 

Fortunato has a bad cough* 

Fortunato is foolish. 
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c. Kontrcior make* llktle ’’jokes.** 

His jokes are not funny. 

His jokes add to the feeling of horror. 

d. The crypt in which Fortune to is entombed is lined with human bones. 

The crypt is dark. 

It is underground. 

It is damp..and moldy. 

The setting of the story conveys a sense of horror. 

There is a webwork of nitre on the ceiling. 



e. Montresor starts to wall up Fortunato. 

He hears ’’furious vibrations of the chains. 

He stops working so he can hear the noise clearly. 

sound pleases him. 

He is cold«blooded. 

5. Another type of exercise follows. 

Directions: The original paragraph from whi(^ this was 

contains seven we 11- cons true ted sentences. This revision 
fifteen short unrelated sentences and several unnecesaap^ worts. 
Rewrite the paragraph combining related ideas and limiting the 
number of sentences. 

"The Cask of Amontillado” illus traces a certain kind of 
action. This action ia called enveloping action. The 
setting for the principal events is in the catacombs. Entrance 
to the catacombs is gained through the protagonist s 
But this smaller scene of action is enveloped. It is enveloped 
ia the gay city at earnival time. The 

more Impress Wi the dark and gloomy reaches of *•>« subterrane 
passages. A short way into the first paragraph the . „ 

encounters a sentence beginning, "At length 1 would 
But the opening sentences serve to prepare for this declaration. 
In spirit and in letter Poe is following his own theory. I 
the first paragraph he succeeds in forecasting a • “y* , 
a story of revenge. In the story the avenger has a problem. 

The problem is to make certain that he 

He must also make certain that the knowledge will be useless 
Afi a means of retribution. 



Original Version 

"The Cask of Amontillado" illustrates what is called 
enveloping action. The actual setting for tha principal 
events ia in the catacombs, to \diich entrance is gaine 
through the protagonist's house. But the 
of action is enveloped in the gay city at 
and the contrast makes even more impressive the dark ana 
gloomy reaches of the subterranean passages. A short way 
into the first paragraph the reader 
beginning, "At length 1 would be avenged... But 
sentences setve to prepare for this declaration. 
and in letter Poe is following his own theory. In the first 
paragraph he succeeds in forecasting a story , . 

which the problim of the avenger is to make certain that he is 
known to his victim but that the knowledge will be useless 
as a means of retribution. 




(Ftfoni the avtlele *'Poes An. Induction'* hy Gfltt'itii &® 
in the December 1956 issue of the English Journ^®) 



The original analysis contains fifteen sentences (including 
the quotations)® This reproduction contains 13* Combine 
related ideas reducing the number of sentences to fifteen* 



Antony speaks in ringing verse. Brutus was abstract. 
Antony is concrete: "I tell you that which you yourselves 

do know." He points to Caesar’s acts. He holds up 
Caesar’s will. He holds up Caesar’s cloak. He throws 
back the cloak. He shows Caesar’s body. It has three- 
and- thirty wounds (all of which have no more to do with 
the real issue than Brutus’ speech.) The conspirators." 
have insisted that if Antony makes a speech he must promise 
something. He is not tc blame them. Antony resorts to 
a technical trick of rhetoric. Ijhis trick is known as^ 
irony (saying one thing and meaning another) • Eight times 
he repeats the phrase "honorable men." He rolls out dig- 
nantly^ "They were traitors. Honorable men." He rolls out 
all five syllables of it, "ho-no-ra-ble-men." The crowd 
shouts back indignantly, "They were traitors. Honorable 
men!" Antony holds up Caesar’s will, "Which, pardon me, I 
do not mean to read." Naturally the crowd responds. The 
crowd shouts, "The will, the will!" "Read it Mark Antony!" 
Antony shyly smiles. He asks, "¥ou will compel me, then, to 
read the will?" He introduces the idea of mutiny in the 
mob’s mind. He says that is just exactly what he does not 
intend to do: 



I were diposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Bri^tus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 

Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong.. I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, and to wrong myself and you. 
Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

It is hardly an encouragement to civil peace to suggest 
«Q an angry mob that not to mutiny would wrong the dead - 
and themselves. Antony’s crowning irony comes. It comes 
three-quarters of the way through the speech. The speech 
is probably the most skillful and tricky political speech 
in English. He has the gall to say, "I am no orator, as 
Brutus is; But as you know me all, a plain blunt man that 
loves my friend." 

Original Version 

Antony speaks in ringing verse, and where Brutus was 
abstract, Antony is concrete: "I tell you that which you 

yourselves do know." He points to Caesar's acts. He 
holds up Caesar’s will and Caesar’s cloak. Finally he 
throws back the cloak to show Caesar’s body with three- 
and- thirty wounds (all of which have no more to do with 
$j*i© the real issue than Brutus’ speech). The conspirators 
have Insisted that if Antony makes a speech, he is not to 
blame them, so Antony resorts to a technical trick of 



tbetorlc known as irony (saying one thing and meaning 
another). Eight times he repeats the phrase 'honorable 
men'* rolling out all five syllables of it^ *'ho-no- rabble- 
men, '* until the erowd shouts back indigniv^tly, They 
traitors. Honorable men*.” Antony holds up Caesar s will, 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean 

crond shouts, 'Tae will, the will. Read it, Mark Antony, 
and Antony slyly smiles and aat.s, "You will compel 
to read the will?" He introduces the idea of mutiny in the 
mob's mind by saying that that is just exactly what he does 
to doJ 



If I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wiong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all Rnow, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong. I rather choose 
to wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honorable men. 



It is hardly an 
to an angry mob 
and therfiselves. 
quarter;! of the 
skillful and tr 
gall to say, "I 
know me all, a 



encouragement to civil peace to suggest 
that not to mutiny would wrong the dead - 
Antony's crowning irony comes when, three- 
way through what is probably the most 
icky political speech in English, he has the 
, am no orator, as Brutus is; But, as you 
mlA*(n blunt man that loves my friend. 



Another exercise in sentence expansion follows. 



Directions: Xlie ffoUowins paragraph was actually ^ 

fourth-grade boy during the first month of school. His grade was 
B+. A sophomore who handed In the same composition . 

receive the same grade. Even though all words are spelled correctly, 
all sentences are complete and topic sentence is deveope > 
specifics , the paragraph lacks something. 



My Summer ®un 



Ricky 
Sept. 28 



This summer 1 had a lot of fun, I went s wiping 
with my friend every day. We would to go the Edina 
pool. I would bring two face masks. Both of us would 
go off the diving boards. After we went off the diving 
boards, we would go wwim under water with the face masks. 
Then we would go home. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION^ 



1. Which sentence in the paragraph combines related ideas through 
the use of a dependent clause, an independent clause and 
a phrase? 



2. Which sentence can be combined to show 

ideas? Give examples of how these sentences could be combined. 



3. Which sentences can be expanded to include other relevant 
details? Give examples. 
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Do these revisions improve the quality (or texture) of the 
paragraph? 

7. For another exercise, the teacher may have the students read the 
following paragraphs and be prepared to discuss the questions that 

follow. 



Abe Morrow Lindbergh in Gift from the Sea 

Adapted from Composition ; Models and Exerciser s Harcourt Brace 

The shell in my hand is deserted. It once housed a whelk, 
a snail-like creature, and then temporarily, after the dea h 
of the first occupant, a little hermit crab, who has run 
away leaving his tracks behind him like a delicate vine 
in the sand. He ran away, and left me his shell. 
once a protection to him. I turn the shell in ay hand, gasing 
into the wide open door from which he made his exit. Had it 
become an encumbrance? Why did he run away? Did he hope 
to find a better home, a better mode of living? X too have 
run away, I realize. I have shed the shell of my life, for 
these few weeks of vacation. 

(1) The shell in my hand is deserted. (2) It 
a whelk. (3) The whelk is a snail-like creature. (A) The 
whelk died. (5) Then the shell housed a little hermit crab. 

(6) The hermit crab has run away. (7) He left his tracks 
behind him. (8) His tracks are like a delicate vine the 
sand. (9) He ran away. (10) He left me his shell. (11) 

It was once a protection to him. (12) I turn the shell in my 
hand. (13) I gaze into the wide open door. (14) He made 
his exit from that door. (15) Had it become an encumbrance? 

(16) Why did he run away?*- (17) Did he hope to find s 
better home? (18) Did he hope to find a better mode of living? 
(19) I too have run away, I realize. (20) I have shed the 
shell of my life. (21) I have shed it for a few weeks of 
vacation. 

QUESTIOIBFOR DISCUSSION: 

1. In paragraph II, study sentences 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, & 8. 

Do you find any relationship between them? Can you tell which 

ideas are most impertant? 

2. Now compare the same ideas in the original paragraph. Can you 
distinguish the most Important ideas in sentence 2? Can ycu 
see how ideas are related? 

3. Next, consider the length of sentences in paragraph II. How 
many words are in the longest sentence? The shortest? What 
effect does this have on the reader? 

4. Look again at the original paragraph. How many words are in the 
longest sentence? In the shortest? ld%ich paragraph is more 
effective? Why. 

5. Point out sentences in paragraph I that have combined related 
elements by the uses and phrases and clauses. 



8. Depending on the class nnd the amount of time the teacher wishes 
to spend, here are further suggestions for practicing the develop- 
ment of sentences. 

a. The book Writing by Patteras by Lefc^e contains many exercises 
dealing with expansion of word groups. Chapter 5, page 95, 
begins with simple sentence expansion. The exercises become 
increasingly complex as the lessons progress. 

b. Students can examine their own previously written compositions, 
trying to improve them by combining related ideas. 

SECTION C 

The first assignment asks the students to evaluajt;e and revise a 
theme he has previously written with a specific purpose - to improve 
his sentence construction. Included are the original assignment, the 
assignment for revision, and student samples. 

The other assignments suggest possibilities for effective single 
sentence tests of student's skill in combining and expanding ideas. 

Original Assignment #1 

Topical Restriction: . This composition will put into practice the concepts 
you have learned. Your choice of topic is not as Important as the way 
you handle what you choose to write about. Here are some sugge&ted 
topics : 

1. An impression gained from "16 in Webster Grove." Support your 
impression with examples . 

2. Describe one trait of a character in The Pearl # Give concrete 
examples that show this trait. DON'T JUST DESCRIBE THE PERSON'S 
PHYSICAL APPEARANCE. 

Example: In The Pearl , Juana's actions reflect her instinct 

to protect her family. 

3. Discuss how the setting reflects or affects character, plot or 
theme , of The Pearl . 

4. Discuss the use of symbolism in The Pearl . 

Examples: Kino as a symbol of the downtrodden. 

The Doctor as a symbol of evil. 

The pearl as a symbol. 

Form Restrictions 

1. BE SURE your topic sentence Is restrictive enough that you can 
folly discuss it In one short paragraph. 

2. BE SURE everything you write relates to the controlling idea 
of ths topic sentence. 

3. BE SURE TO SUPPORT your opinions with examples from the story. 

4. ORGANIZE your paragraph in a logical order. 

5. USE transitions. 

6. AVOID wordiness. 
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7. DON’T overlook the obvious; 
use ink 
leave margins 
present tense verb 
use title 
good conclusion 

spelling, sentences, punctuation 
Revision Assignment #l 

QQAtiS: I. to combine related ideas through the use of phrases and 

clauses 



Example from fourth-grade composition: This summer 7 . had a lot of 

fun. 1 vent swimming with 
my friend every day. 
l^e would go to the Edina 
pool. 

Revisions; Every day this summer I 

had fun swimming with my 
friend. 

Every day this summer my 
friend and X had fun 
swimming at the Edina pool. 

Because my friend and X 
went swimming at the Edina 
pool every day, my summer 
was fun. 

XX. to expand a kernel sentence to include relevant details. 

Example frOTi fourth-grade composition: Both of us would go off 

the diving boards. 

Revisions: Screaming Commanchee war 

cries , cannonba 1 ling off 
the diving board, hitting 
the water with force, we 
sent water flying in all 
directions, causing some 
squeals of surprise and a 
few unpleasant looks from 
the sunbathers beside the 
pool. 

When we cannonballed off 
the diving board, we 
screamed Commanchee war 
cries as we sailed through 
the air, then hit the 
surface, sending water 
flying in all directions. 
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ASSIGNMENT! tswrite your last compositien making all necessary 

coYi^cctionSe In Aflditlon^ choos© sentences with uelated 
ideas, combining them into one sentence showing how the 
ideas arc related. Also, expand one sentence through the 
use of relevant details. 



V 



' ^ 



RESTRICTIONS: 

I. Oad^llne the example of goal I. 

Put in parentheses the example of goal II. 

III. Use the other skills that we have practiced this year: 
narrowed topic sentence order 

relevant information unwordiness 

specific examples manuscript form 

external transitions 

Student Sample 

Desire for Personal Gain 

Kino's experiences, after he finds the pearl, show man's 
interest in personal gain. First, the doctor cares for ^ 
when he knows Kino can pay him . (Secondly, the beggars show little 
interest in Kiino when they first see him, because he is poor; but 
when Kino goes to sell the pearl, they follow hoping for a part 
of Kino's gain.) Thirdly, because the pearl buyers aren't paid 
on commission they aren't interested jp, giving Elitm » • 

T^ey show their interest in buying the pearl cheoply, by lying 
about the price the pearl is really worth.) (Fourth, by burning 
Kino's house and ruining his boat, the men who tried to steal 
Kino's pearl showed their selfishness because they didn t care 
what would happen to Kino in the process . ) None of tl^ PiSElS. 
in these four examples has any interest in Kiiw until a|ter he 
has found the pearl and when they know they have p chance pf 
gaining some of the pearl's profit . All of these men are selfish 
for they are interested only in their own gain. 

Coament t 

The student has made a good attempt at combining related ideas. 

This student model might be used, however, to point out the lack of 
smoothness and readability that results in an overuse of clause - 
and phrase - packed sentences. 

Assignment #2 

Directions: Choose one of the plays you read and give fiya reactions 

that you had to the play. 

a. State your reaction clearly in a simple sentence. 

b. State the reason for your reaction clearly in a simple sentence. 

c. By use of a subordinate clause or a verbal phrase combine your 
reaction and the reason ifento one meaninfully constructed sen- 
tence. (Do not use because as a connective for all five.) 
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Underline the subordinate clause and phrase. 

Ex. a. I admired Annie's ability to teach Helen Keller 
to i?peak. 

b. Annie had to overcome Helen's stubborness and lack 
of discipline. 

Having first to overcome Helen's stubborness and lack 
of discipline, Annie admirably perservered until she 
finally taught Helen to speak. 

Ex. a. The ending of *'The Lottery*' was shocking. 

b. neighbors, children, even her own husband began to 
stone Bessie Hutchinson for no reason. 

Because neighbors , children and even her own husband, 
for no just reason, began to stone Bessie Hutchinson, 
the ending of "The Lottery" was shocking. 

Ex. a. "The Hitchhiker" was a mysterious play. 

b. At the end of the play the reader isn't sure about the 
identity of the hitchhiker or the condition of Ron Adams. 

c. "The Hitchhiker" ends mysteriously, leaving the reader 
uncertain JU[ Ron Adams is dead or alive or if the 
hitchhiker is a ghost, death or part of Adam's imagina- 
tion. 



Student Samples 



A. 1. When Johnny, in A Hatful of Rain , was trying to get money to 

pay for the morphine, it was realistic. 

2, People will do anything, even murder or theft to get money 
for narcotics. 

3. Doing anything, even murder or theft to get money for narcotics, 
Johnny was realistic when he tried to get money for morphine. 

Comment: This sentence contains all of the ideas of l^and 2, but it 

could be constructed in a more natural, simple pattern. 

Ex. In A Hatful of Rain Johnny becomes a realistic 
character when he willingly steals and murders to get 
money for morphine 

B. 1. I was surprised at Elizabeth's cheerfulness. 

2. She had been ridden for several years. 

3. Having been ridden for several years, Elizabeth is surprisingly 
cheerful. 

Comment : This combines the ideas well. 

C. 1. 1 was surprised how much Manly Halliday drank. 

2. Manly Halliday is a very successful writer. 

3. Although Manly Halliday drank a lot, he still became a 
successful writer. 

Comment: The sentence is smoothly constructed, but eliminates 

the reader's reaction of surprise. 

D. 1. The flashbacks in the play were used very interestingly. 

2. The “flashbacks revealed certain characters' entire personalities. 

3, The flashbacks, revealing certain characters' entire personali- 
ties, were very interesting. 
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Goioment: The sentence combines the ideas successfully, but the 

original sentences need expansion by det«“il. 

E. 1. During parts of the story I felt sorry for Karen's father. 

2. First Karen's grandmother fought him. Then Karen s> real mother 

fought him. Now Karen was fighting him. ^ 

3. Having fought with so many people, I felt sorry for Karen s 

father. 

Comment: The sentence falls to include the details of #2. It also 

has a dangling participle. 



F. 1. Abby got away unfairly after the trials. 

2. She pretended to be under the spell of the devil. 

3. After the ttials of the witches, Abby unfairly got away, even 
though she pretended to be under the spell of the devil. 

Comment: The sentence combines the ideas, but distorts the rela- 

tionship between the ideas. 



Assignment #3 

After a class reading of the poem, "A Gift of a Watermelon Pickle, 
the teacher may discuss with the students the effect of the first, 
long periodic sentence, built by expanding the simple sentence wit 
the many details and saving the main clause until the end of the sentence. 



The teacher may ask the students to imitate the pattern of the F®®® ® 
sentence. Students will enjoy constructing a sentence like this. The 
teacher must be careful, however, to warn students to use this type 
of sentence sparingly. 



Student Samples 

In the days when birds, soaring to the tops of the mountains and cltobing 
on toward the heavenly sun, sang their songs of freedom; when 
white clouds were free to float on fresh cool breezes from the north; 
when the sun, shining in the deep blue sky, shone down on children 
playing in the sand; when red and yellow flowers surrendered rich 
fragrance to be carried by the winds-in those days of freedom, I was 
prisoner in a school. 



In the stickiness and discomfort of the drowrsv summer twilight, when 
humidity and heat flared tempers; when resentment and hatred came to a 
boil; fury darted through alleys, crashed store windows, looted shops, 
and raged through the cowering streets, and the hand of fear and 
violence twisted judgment; in that twilight lit fcy flaming hate and 
burning resentment, man learned. 



During that quarter when students still worked; when tests were meant 
to be studied for; when books (paged through, underlined, bound and 
covered instruments of learning) were treasured and pored over; during 
that quarter-which was really but a dream and not something that 
happened-! received an A+ in English. 
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Assignment #4 



Explain the stage directions for one scents the play* 
the stage directions and the reason for the stage direction 
£ul use of a subordinate clause or phrase* 



Connect 
by care- 



Studeiit Samples 

1. To illustrate the nervousness and the tension the Negro experiences, 
a tom-tom should be used^ growing louder and softer as suspense 
rises and falls. 

2. After running for hours, the Negro appear&'tn ripped .and;. totn t, 
clothes.; . In sharp contrast, when the Southerners and tne 
auctioneers appear, they are dressed elegantly , with expensive 
material and lace. 

3. To emphasize Captain Fishy' s importance, the characters are arranged 
on the stage, some crowding around the Captain Fishy; the others 
waiting in line to give him gifts* 

4. By not knowing what was going on, the Negro should have a bewii- 
dered look on his face, with constant fear* Not waiting to e 
sold again and knowing that he is still emperor, his fear turns 

to anger. 

5. When the boy came to call for her, the living room eould have 
been without her parents more romantic. 

Comment: Samples 1-3 are good Illustrations of effective use of 

subordinate clauses v 1 phrases. Samples 4 and 5 may be used to 
illustrate problems of dangling modifiers and unclear const^ction. 
These two sentences exemplify a typical problem 
when they first begin to build complex sentences. These students 
may be referred to exercises in writing handbooks to overcome the 

problem. 
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m, SENTENCE STRUGTU]^ 
10th G»adc 



B. Vary the Beginnings and 
lengths of sentences. 




SECTION A 



This linit should follow the lOth-grade unit on phrase and 
clause combinations. The uniS will iiit««diiee students to the 
possibilities for variety in sentence length and beginnings. 

A more complex study of variety in sentence structure will be 
developed, in llth grade. 

SECTION B 

Bibliography 

1. Christensen, Francis , Notes Toward a New Rhetoric , College 
English , October, 1963*, pp. 7-11. 

2. duett, Robert and Ahllkom, Ue, Effective English Frw , 

(Singer, 1965), p. 120. 

3. Halverson, John and Cooley, Mason, Principles JLn Writing, 
(MacMillan Company, 1965), pp. 111-115. 

4. Watts, William, An ^erican Rhetoric , (Holt, Rlndiart, and 
Winston, Inc., 1964), pp. 135-139, 

5. Willis, Hulon, gtructure/Style/Usage , (Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, Inc., 1964), pp. 125-126. 

Procedures 

1. A review of the tenth- grade unit on clause and phrase combina- 
tions may serve as an introduction. Corbin, Chapter 15, provides 
for good review. 

2. The teacher may ask students to write sentences, beginning with as 
many different structures as possible. Then, together with 
students, the teacher may list on the blackbotisd or transparencies 
the ways to vary ientence beginnings: 

a. The easiest way is to begin with an adverb. 

Ex. Already lazy wisps of hair were beginning to fall In 
front of her eyes. 

Ideally, his last years would have been spent in more 
vigorous exercise. 

b* Another way to achieve variety in beginnings is through 
adjective s. 

Ex. Alone, he found the trail on the first morning. 

Disheartened, the man walked away from the accident. 

o 

c. A eownon way to vary sentence beginnings is to use 
prepositional phrases . 

Ex. In his childhood the comrade had been acquainted with 
soldiers • 

During the dismal night, the remark was uncalled for. 
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d. Another common sentence beginning is the participial phrase. 

Ex. Leaping from the roof to the grass, Sal broke his foot 
and injured his knee. 

Wanting to be popular, Clair dyed her hair black. 

Wounded and scattered in rows, the soldiers were 
continuously bunbcd. 

e. Also, infinitive phrases are conanon, but they must be 

workable. 

Ex. To attend class without the necessary text is undesirable. 

Adverb clauses are easy sentence beginners. 

Ex, Until he was ten, each November he would watch the 
circus move into town. 

As he tried to speak, the crowd hissed. 

When they reached the camp, the hounds were already there. 

Students may be asked to find examples of the above sentence 
beginnings. (If students tend to construct sentences with dangling 
modifiers, refer them to po. 460-468, Corbin.) 

8. Next, the calss may analyze the few paragraphs from literature 

and tabulate the type of sentence beginnings. (Students will note 
that even professional writers use the sentence order SVO most 
often.) 

Analyzing the sentence structure of well known authors is, of 
course, one excellent way to help students understand differences 
in authors* styles. This, in turn, shows students one of the 
elements that forms their own writing style. 

In the analysis of passages from literature, the teacher should 
begin by having students tabulate the amount and kind of variety 
in sentence beginnings. But then he should ask students to 
consider why an author has chosen a particular sentence beginning. 

It may be that the beginning has been chosen purely for tiie pleasant 
effect of variety. But the author may have chosen A sentence 
beginning for another reason. For example, he may give extra 
emphasis to a word or phrase bf^ placing it at the beginning of 
the sentence, (See sentence #2 in the paragraph from ”Open 
Window" that follows.) He may achieve close transition with 
the previous sentence by placing a particular word or phrase 
at the beginning of the sentence. (Note sentence beginnings 
in the Harrington article that follows.) Or, the author 
may place certain words at the beginning to emphasize the 
organization of the paragraph, (Note Irving Stone's article 
that follows. By using adverbs or adverb clauses and phrases 
to begin his sentences, he emphasizes the chronological order 
of the paragraph.) 

The students may discover through analysis of a variety of kinds 
of literature that all authors do not choose to vary their 
sentence beginnings. Some authora purposely choose a monotonous 
sameness in sentence beginnings to develop a mood or to imitate 
dullness of action. (Note paragraphs from Hemingway's short 
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stories, for example.) Authors that are using material 
that lends itself to a "textbook writing style" employ 
less variety in sentence beginnings than narrative writers. 

These authors often rely heavily on such beginnings as 
This , there are , but , etc. (The following Harrington article 
Illustrates this point.) 

The following selections may be used for analysis of sentence 
variety. The teacher may, of course, choose paragraphs from 
numerous sources for further analysis. 1?rlting ; Unit Lessons 
in Compos it ion 2^ provides excellent lessons In analysis of 
Sentence variety In literature. 

Sample Passages for Analysis 

There are mightly historical and economic forces that keep 
the poor down; and there are human beings who help out in this 
grim business, many of them unwittingly. There are sociological 
and political reasons why poverty is not seen; and there are mis- 
conceptions and prejudices that literally blind the eye. The 
latter must be understood if anyone is to make the necessary 
act of intellect and will so that the poor can be notices. 

Here is the most familiar version of social blindness; 

"The poor are that way because they are afraid to work. And 
anyway they all have big cars. If they were like me (or my 
father...) they could pay their own way. But they prefer 
to live on the dole and cheat the taxpayers." 

This theory, usually thought of as a virtuous and moral 
statement, is one of the means of making it impossible for 
the poor ever to pay their way. There are, one must assume, 
citizens of the other America who choose impoverishment out 
of fear of work (though writing it down, I really do not be- 
lieve it). But the real explanation of why the poor are where 
they are is that they made the mistake of being born to the 
wrong parents, in the wrong section of the country, in the 
wrong industry, or in the wrong racial or ethnic group. Once 
that mistake has been made, they could have been paragons of 
will and morality, but most of them would never even have had 
a chance to get out of the other America. 

There are two important ways of saying this: The poor are 

caught in a vicious circle; or the poor live in a culture of 
poverty. 



from The Other America by Michael Harrington 

1) Jack's sense of obligation moved in cycles . 2) When 
he had been a newsboy and when he had worked in the cannery, 
he had turned over every cent he earned for food and rent and 
pills for Flora; then he abandoned his steady earnings to become 
an oyster pirate. 3) For a time he supported his family on 
the money taken from pirating, then began squandering it on wild 
drinking bouts. 4) When he returned with his Sophie Sutherland 
wages, he bought only a few secondhand garments before turning 
his pay over to his mother; when he had worked at the jute mill, 
the electric plant, the laundry, he had kept for himself only 
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sevent:y-flve cents a week. 5) Then after monotonous months 
of dutiful conduct, the springe of responsibility had run down 
and he had lit out for the adventure trails of The Road and 
the Klondike. 6) Now , at the age of twenty- two, caught in the 
focus of a directed impulse to do something constructive with 
his life, he might for the first time have found some justifica- 
tion for walking out. 

-—from "Jack London !iattles Against the Odds," 

Irving Stone 



She rattled on cheerfully about the shooting and the scarcity 
of birds, and the prospects for duck in the winter. To Framton 
it was all purely horrible* He made a desperate but only partially 
successful effort to turn the talk on to a less ghastly topic; 
he was conscious that his hostess was giving him only a fragment 
of her attention, and her eyes were constantly straying past him 
to the open window and the Isand beyond. It was certainly an 
unfortunate coincidence that he should have paid his visit on this 
tragic anniversary* • • . .Framton shivered dightly and turned towards 
the niece with a look intended to convey sympathetic comprehension. 
The child was staring out through the open window with dazed 
horror in her eyes. In a chill shock of nameless fear Framton 
swung around in his seat and looked in the same direction. 

iiifrom "The Open Wihddw," by Saki 

) 4. Students should also be aware that too much variety in sentence 

beginnings can result in confusion and monotony. (Teachers and 
students should read and discuss the articles by Christensen, 

"Notes Toward a New Rhetoric: Sentence Openers," College 

English . XXV (October, 1963). The complete article is 
appended to this unit.) 

The following student model might ser^/e as;.an example: 

The Hero 

Dyke realizes that only cowards fear death, and since he is 
a hero, he doesn’t have to worry about his fate. Having related 
the whereabouts of Joe Paris and giving Josie Paris and his 
mother some relief. Dyke believes that he has done a very 
heroic deed. Believing as he does,' has given him a certain 
outlook toward death which he has probably never seen before. 

Having realized the importance and the truth of the quotation. 

Dyke gains new strength. 

Dyke begins to feel like a hero. Realizing that he is going 
to give some comfort to Mrs. Paris concerning her son, when he 
says, "Still, when you tell her that her son isn’t a murderer- 
at least, that isn’t this one - thati^ llie pbmfort her a good deal, 
won’t it?" And Josie replies, "Yes, I think maybe it will..." 

) Dyke begins to feel heroic. Remembering his childhood forces 

Mm to say, "Mothers ought not to .be treated that way. I wish 
7.'d treated mine better." This shows that he is beginning to 
be a little more compassionate. When D}rke tells Josie that her 
brother was killed in France, three years before, the deed is 
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being performed. Having told Josie this» Dyke has given her 
an image of her brother which is nntime, but which has made 
Josie very happy and proud. 

As the story begins, Dyke hasn't really anything to live for 
and he doesn't particularly care '^af: happens to him. Telling 
Josie Paris about her brother changes his entire outlook. He 
now feels that he is a valiant hero and that he should not 
fear death, but face it as a hero would. Having met his sister 
again. Dyke suddenly realizes that he actually wants to live. 
However, because this is an impossibility, he refers to the 
quotation which gives him the courage to face death, 

5. At this point students may examine their previous compositions 

to analyze the effectiveness in the variety of sentence beginnings, 

6. After students consider the need to vary sentence beginnings, the 
teacher may ask them to consider another type of variety in 
sentence construction - variety in sentence length. 

He might introduce the topic of varying sentence length by dis- 
cussing ’*what is dullness?” He might have students complete the 
statement: 

DULLNESS IS 

A number of students will speak to the point of monotony or same- 
ness or repetition. In the discussion which follows, the teacher 
may lead the students from discussing dullness in clothes, food, 
etc., to, ultimately, dullness in writing. 

7. Next, he might distribute the following ditto with the excerpts 
from The Pearl and discuss with the students the writing sample 
from Steinbeck, 

Is the writing dull or monotonous? 

Is the writing interesting? Why? 

In all the examples used to teach sentence length concepts, the 
class should examine the sentences individually as well as 
collectively. For example, sentence #1 from The Pearl excerpt 
sets the stage for the following sentences. And sentence #2, 
forty-one words long, gives a continuity to the actions of Juana 
as she moves about. 

Thus, the students should examine the author's purpose in choosing 
a sentence length. 

1, Now the dusk was coming. 5 

2, And Juana looped her shawl under the baby so that he hung 
against her hfip, and she went to the fire hole and dug a 
coal from the ashes and broke a few twigs over it and fanned 
a fiame alive. 41 

3, The little flames danced on the faces of the neighbors, 10 

4, They knew they should go to their own dinners, but they 
were reluctant to leave. 15 

5, The dark was almost in, and Juana's fire threw shadows on the 
brush walls when the whisper came in, passed from one mouth 
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to mouth. 24 

6, ”The father is coming - the priest is coming.'* 6 
7* The men uncovered their heads and stepped back from the door, 
and the woman gathered their shawls about their faces and 
cast down their eyes. 25 

8. Kino and Juan Tomas, his brother, stood up. 0 

9. The priest came in « a graying, aging man with an old skin and 
a young sharp eye. 17 

10. Children, he considered these people, and he treated them like 
children. 11 

•—from The Pearl 

A writer can emphasize his thoughts by varying the length of 
his sentences. Re'^ding shorter and longer- than- average- length 
sentences breaks the monotony of reading many consecutive sentences 
of about the oame length. More importantly, a writer can use 
sentences of usually greater length to give continuity to his 
writing and shorter length to give emphasis to a point he wishes 
to make. 

The following excerpts from The Shoes of the Fisherman and 
Single Pebble will reinforce the point. 

1. Tonight it was different again. 5 

2. X began to understand in a new fashion the nature of my 
office. 13 

3. Vfhen, at the moment of elevation, I lifted the Host above 
my head, 1 saw the real meaning of the "we” with which the 
Pontiffs have addressed themselves customarily to the 
world. 32 

4. It was not "I" who am to speak or to write, it is the Church 

through me and Christ through me and the Church ... 24 

5. I am myself, yes. 4 

6. But if I speak only of myself, and for myself, I am nothing. 

13 

7. I am like the wind bells, whose sound changes with every 
breeze... 12 

8. But the Word cannot change. 5 

9. The Word is immutable ... 4 

10. Yet in another sense the Word must renew itself in me the 
redemptive act of the Crucifixion renews itself the hands 
of every priest when he says Mass. 30 

— -from page 105 of The Shoes of the Fisherman 

1. The negotiation of that final half-mile or so - that was all, 
but how much! - must have called for something like a miracle 
from the trackers, something above heart and sinew. 31 

2. The men were without leadership, and they had to go through 
the worst stretch of the river we had yet seen. 21 

3. I really believe that more was required of our forty-odd men 
as we passed the upper limits of Wind-Box Gorge then had bien 
asked of the three hundred fifty hired-on bags at the New 
Rapids, who leaned there on the lines but did not extend 
themselves, and certainly did not drain the very lees of 
their spirits, as out trackers must have done at the mouth 

of the gorge, streatching their strength beyond belief. 78 
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4. Yet our going through safely was not a miracle. 9 

5. It was a triumph of vnremarkable men, a triumph of ttieir 
practice and of the astounding love for each other of poverty- 
stricken brothers in pain and trouble. 28 

6. They had eaten nothing all day. 6 

7. They had suffered the loss of a friend at their very feet. 12 

8. They had lost, too, their accustomed master, and though they 
may have hated the owner, and though probably none of them 
had seen with his eyes the Did Bib's going, they must have 
heard his piercing cries of remorse and helpless, tottering 
need as the sampan rushed away from \is, and they must have 
heard the name he called and must have known the meaning 

of those shouts. 69 

9. Now there were no more beautiful songs. 7 

10. Now only the hollow drum hummed to them from the junk. 11 



SECTION C 

The following assignments ask students to analyse other author's 
use of variety in sentence structure themselves. 

Assignment tfl 

Take, at random, any ten consecutive sentences from the novel 
you are reading. Copy them on a sheet of paper which you will 
turn in; at the end of each sentence, count the number of words 
in that sentence. Try to determine whether the author had a 
discemable reason for choosing a particular length for some of the 
sentences. 



STUDENT SAMP1.E #1 



from A Separate Peace 

1. None of us was allowed near the Infirmary during the next days, 
but I heard all the rumors that came out of it. 23 

2. Eventually a fact emerged; it was one of^'his legs, which had 
been shattered. 14 

3. I couldn't figure out exactly what this word meant, %diether it 
meant broken in one or several places, cleanly or badly, and X 
didnlt ask. 25 

4. I learned no more, although the subject was discussed endlessly. 
10 ^, 

5. Out ci^f my hearing people must have talked of other things, but 
everyone talked about Phineas to me. 18 

6. 1 suppose this was only natural. 6 

7. I had been right beside him when it happened. 9 

8. I was his roommate. 4 

9. The effect of his injury on the masters seemed deeper than after 
other disasters I remembered there. 17 

10. It was as though they felt it was especially unfair that it should 
strike one of the sixteen- year-olds, one of the few young men 
who could be free and happy in the summer of 1942. 37 

COMMENT: This excerpt from A Separate Peace does show variety of 

sentence length; the range tn length is from a four-word sentence 
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to a thirty- seven word sentence. More importantly, the shortest 
and the longest sentences are used! by the author to make important 
points in the natrative - to achieve emphasis. 

STUDENT SAKDPIE #2 



from Hiroshima 

1. On August 9th, Mr. Tanimoto was still working in the park. 11 

2. He went to the suburb of Ushida, where his wife was staying with 
friends, and got a tent which he had stored there before the 
bombing. 26 

3. He now took it to the park and set it up as a shelter for some 
of the wounded who could not move or be moved. 27 

4. Whatever he did in the park, he felt he was being watched by the 
twenty-year-old glrl> Mrs. Karnal, his former neighbor, whom he 
had seen on the day the bomb exploded, with her head baby 
daughter in her arms. 41 

5. She kept the small corpse in her arms for four days, even though 
it began smelling bacl on the second day. 21 

6. Once, Mr. Tanimoto a&t with her for a while, and she told him 
that the bomb had buried her under their house with the baby 
strapped to her back, and then when she had dug herself free, 
she had discovered that the baby x^as choking, its mouth full 
of dirt. 50 

7. With her little finger, she had carefully cleaned out the infant’s 
mouth, and for a time the child had breathed normally and seemed 
all right. 25 

8. Then suddenly it had died. S 

9. Mrs. Kamai also talked about what a fine man her husband was, 
and again urged Mr. Tanimoto to search for him. 21 

10. Since Mr. Tanimoto had been all through the city the first day 
and had seen terribl}^ burned soldiers from Kamai* s post, he knew 
it would be impossible to find Kamai, even if he were living, 
but of course he didn't tell her that. 43 

COMMENT J This excerpt from Hiroshima also shows variety in sentence 
length; the range in length is from a five-word sentence to a fifty- 
word sentence. Sentences four, five, six, and seven prepare the 
reader for the death of the child. The author achieves en|ihasis 
by using only five words in the sentence in which he tells m that 
the child is dead. 

Assignment #2 

Topical Restriction ; 

Explain why a character in a plsy you read seemed realistic. 

Form Restrictions ; 

a. Write one paragraph of not more than 10 sentences. 

b. The topic sentence should clearly state the reason why the 
character is realistic. 

Ex. The dialoguie made the characters in "The liottery" realistic. 

c. Develop the paragraph by specific references and examples frora 
the play. 



Ex. A. The characters are uneducated. 

1. use bad English 

2. distrust agriculture school 

3. are content to follow superstition rather than 
learn new ways to Improve crops. 

Ex. B. The characters are small*town. Insular people. 

1. exchange recipes 

2. discuss ailments, weddings, etc. 

3. criticize Belva Sommers for being different 

4. just know rumors of \diat Is happening In other 
towns 

d. The paragraph should clearly vhow your ability to vary sentence 
^ jaeglgnings and lengths effectively. 

Student Modeis 

A. In ’’All Cod's Children Got Wings," the children realistically 

reflect their environment. All these characters are young 
and their education has jnit begun. Therefore, they argue 
and laug^ as all eight year olds do. Four of these children 
are Negro but the other four are white; yet they are all 
frierds, since they have not yet formed prejudices. All off- 
spring of low class families, their English Is poor and un- 
polished, which Is characteristic of children in tenement 
areas. Thus, children in this play are realistic in one 
respect: They reflect their environment. 

Comment: 

This paragraph fulfills most of the specifications quite well. 
Sentence beginnings, although showing good transitions C'alldiese 
characters," "four of these children," "all off-spring") are too 
uniform in beginning and length. For example, the second sentence 
might have been effectively, broken up Into two very short ones - 
"All these characters are young. Their education has just begun." 
Similarly, the "which clause" in the next- last- sentence might 
effectively be made a separate sentence with a prepositional 
opening - "In tenement areas, this is characteristic of children." 

B. William Baxter's trying to grow up too fast made him seem 
reallstlfi; in Seventeen. Although most men did not receive 
their first dress suit until they graduated from college, 
William, who was only seventeen, thought he was old enough 
to have one. Thinking his sister was too much of a child, 

he would have nothing to do with her. He would not eat 
some of the foods his sister did because he considered them 
baby food. Since he was older now, he thou^t he shouldn't 
have to walk in the street with Genesis, the servant, even 
though his mother did. Because he wanted to impress Itola 
Pratt he did everything he could to make himself appear 
older. Lola Pratt was from a larger city and didn't care 
at all about Filliam, but wanted to have herself a good 
time. On the day Lola was going home she was giving a going 
away party. At this party William found out Lola didn't like 
him and he wasn't really so grown up after all. He almost 
••started to cry, which gave this story a final touch of reality. 
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Comment* 

This paragraph, although it employs variety in sentence structure, 
could be re-written with more thought given to the purpose of the 
sentence structure. The one short." sentence in the paragraph, "6n the 
day Lola was going home she was given a going away party,*' emphasizes 
an important idea. More effectively, the ideas of the next sentence 
should be emphasized in short sentences. For example: "At Lola's 

going away party William discovers the truth. His efforts to impress 
Lola have failed. He really isn't so grown up after all." For 
better transition between sentences, the student might reverse the 
order of the main and subordinate clause in the sentence |reginning 
"Because he wanted to impress Lola Pratt," greater continuity might 
be gained by adding the information about Lola's background onto 
the preceding sentence. For example, "William did everything he 
could to appear older, because he wanted to impress Lola Pratt, a 
big city girl who didn't care at all about William." 



A copyrighted article, "Notes Toward a New Rhetoric." by Francis 
Christensen, from College English . Vol. 25, No. 1 (Oct. 1963), 
has been deleted from this reproduction. 



Ill* SENTENCE CONSTRUCTION 
11th Grade 



A. Subordinate an Idea In Terms 
of the Controlling Idea of 
the Topic Sentence. 
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SECTION A 

Students should be aware that effective coordination and sub- 
ondlnatlon of Ideas in sentences can make a good deal of difference 
in how the reader views what is being said, «nd how convin* ^d he 
may be that what is said is actually true. While students have 
probably already learned how to form compound and complex centenccs 
and how to choose which statement belongs in the main clause of a 
complex sentence or which two clauses derserve equal rank in a com- 
pound sentence, they have probably learned to deal with these problems 
only while working with single. Isolated sentences. 

Students in the eleventh grade must learn to identify proper 
coordination or subordination within a whole paragraph, checking the 
main ( lause of each sentence by checking the idea to be emphasised 
against the entire paragraph (the controlling idea presented in the 
topic sentence). 

While no student is likely to have the wrong emphasis in the 
wording of all the sentences in his paragraphs (as do some of the 
examples presented in the basis text) , he should be reminded that 
even one or two such ineffective sentences in a paragraph can confuse 
the reader and make him doubt or misinterpret the writer’s purpose. 

Such errors are particularly significant when they occur In the last 
or summary sentence of a paragraph. 

SECTION B 

Bibllograplty 

Basic Text: 

1. Ostrom, J. , Better Paragraphs , San* ^Francisco: Chandler Publishing 

Company. (Chapter 2. The exercises found at the end of this 
chapter arc good ones. In exercise C, page 21, paragraph 2 seems 
to be easier than paragraph 1 and should perhaps precede 1, as a 
atudent assignment.) 

Supplementary TextMaterials : 

1. Tress ler and Christ, English in Action , Course 3. Boston; D. 

C. Heath and Company. (Chapters 21 and 22, pages 251-294, deal 
with types of sentences and can be used as supplementary exercises 
for identifying word group forms if individual students want 
further work. The partial list of subordinate conjunctions on 
page 282 can be used by students for reference.) 

2 . Warrlner, J. E. , English Grammar and Composition . New York; 

Harcourt, Brace and Company. ^Chapter 19, pages 307-319 can be 
used for review explanation by students who want further, 
individual help.) 

3. Gleseon, Linguistics and English Grammar . New York; Holt Rinehart 
and Winston, Xnc. , 1965. (As a reference for teachers, this book 
has some valuable linguistic cautions to supplement Ostrom's 
over-simplification of the problm on pages 333-336. It attempts 

to clear up the confusion over logical vs. grammatical subordination. 
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Methods and Pyoceduires 



- Since the fora of ranch of the wotk done to correct etrora of 

coordination and subordination reserables traditional graraisar work, 
raany students will object, feel insecure with their own knowledge 
of grawtar, and tire of It quickly. It is helpful, then, to spend 
only a part of a class period working on this assignment. Paving 
literature assignments collaterally gives the students more 
meaningful example material and assignment topics. 

1. Review, putting on the board student answers to the following 
questions: l?hac is a phrase? sentence? clause? What are 
the types of phrases? clauses? sentences (in form, not use)? 

Perhaps do this by beginning with the question**- What is the 
smallest, tfsaningful unit of communication?-* and building 
up in complexity to the sentence. 

Then ask,- What is a conjunction? What are the types? What do 
the two names coordination and subordination mean? Remind them 
that the conjunction is considered to be attached to the clause 
which follows It. 

After reviewing these definitions, putting examples of each on 
the board, have the students write down on scratch paper examples 
of word groups which you give them. Then they should identify 
each group simply as phrase, clause, or sentence. Go over each 
example as they do it. 

3 Assignment : Write ten examples of word groups, a mixture of 

phrases, clauses and sentences. Make them difficult if you 
can, but be sure that you know the answers to your own examples. 

2. Begin another class hour by collecting the assignment prepared 

by each student. Use these examples as review and testing exercises 
for the rest of the class. One could do this by; 

a. having the students exchange papers and work one 
another's exercise, then having it checked by the 
writer of the paper and, if necessary, by the teacher, 

(This takes about 15 minutes), or 

b. pulling single word group examples from the papers which 
have been handed to the teacher and qulrring the class 
by having them do all the same examples. This has the 
advantage of the instructor's being able to select some 
of the better examples. While this exercise is being 
corrected, the class can again be reviewing the defini- 
tions or explanations presented the day before. If 

the teacher writes the sentences on an overhead transpar- 
ency as they are presented to the class, correction is 
easier. 

In reviewing, the teacher should again emphasize the conjunction 
f I the types and their differing uses. He may suggest that the 

students learn the coordinate conjunctions and that if any 
conjunction Is not one of that small number, it must be a 
subordinate conjunction. Do a couple of example‘*8entence8 to 
show how the conjunction changes the meaning of the sentence. 



For txwaples 



(Beriuie) (If) (Whrn) 1 iwlU g^t m gfeod gtAde in 
(and) (after) (beeanae) (even tbooglt) I viU get $20.00 
iwom my dad. 



Remind students again that the conjunetlon it considered to he 
attached to the clause which follows it. 



Xns tract ion should continue with the idea that when two ideas 
are to be connected together in a sentence the kind of conjunction 
is important. Students can tell, even in Isolated sentence 
examples, which of the two ideas is probably the most important. 

Examples: Ihe coat was white. 

The coat coat $3,000. 

Xhe band played an anthem. 

Ihe dignitaries marched at Mr. Kennedy's funeral. 

Ernest Hemingway won the Nobel Frira* 

The prize originates in Sweden. 

The teacher next has students give aloud some of the ideas that 
they remember from a particular literature assignment - in this 
case, reading marerial about Washington Irving. As they give the 
statements, the teacher puts them on the board or on a transpar- 
ency. After five or six ideas, students are asked if some of the 
ideas don't seem to be more Important than others* After students 
select the more Important ideas, the instructor gives them five 
minutes to combine the ideas presented Into better sentences, 
emphasizing the ideas the class delcded were the more Inqtortant 
ones. 

Some of the examples may be read aloud and discussed as to whether 
or not the emphasis was correct. 

The information found on pages 12 and 13 of Chapter 2 of Better 
Faragraphs may be either read together or discussed* The teacher 
should e^hatlze the idea that the topic sentence now governs 
which 8 tatements will be considered important* 

The teacher may now; 

Have the class look at the paragraph example about Foe (page 14) 
reading only the original paragraph. Call for their conMnents 
on the paragraph* Have them iover up the second colximn of page 14 
and look at all the ideas listed from the paragraph in the first 
column* Keeping in mind the controlling idea, have them choose 
the ideas which should have been en^hasized* Then have them 
check their choices against those in the text In the second column. 

Have them look at each of their choices and Its form (all but one 
of the real major ideas were presented in either dependent clauses 
or in phrases)* 



Thift !i*v« thm retd thm text rewrite of the p«rtgr»ph found on 
page 16 and offer eonraents on %i!iether or not they feel the 
paragraph haa been Improved. 

Aaalgnment: Exercisea A and B on page 20 of .Better Baragrapha . 

Have tihe students retrite the aentencea for the next day. Review 
the controlling Idea of each paragraph and perhaps do one 
example sentence from the exercise before they begin on their cwm, 

3. The students' assignments are checked in elasa. Exercise A is 

heat checked by having the students point out what should have been 
the main idea in each sentence and not taking time to work at 
exiB^les. Exercise B is best checked by having students put 
examples of their coanections on the board. 



The teacher may now: 



Have the students do exercise C on page 21; begin it in class 
and have them complete it at home. Have the students first of all 
list the separate ideas found in each of the sentences in the 
paragraph. (Give them 15 to 20 minutes for this, and while they 
are doing so. you can check and return the assignment handed in 
at the beginning of the period.) 

Go over the breakdown of ideas together, making sure everyone sees 
the proper breakdown. Discuss what the topic sentence of the 
controlling idea is, have them star major ideas on the breakdown 
list and then do a rewrite of the paragraph for the following 
day, putting their starred ideas into the main clauses of their 
sentences. 

4. Before the students hand in their assignment, the teacher 

go over the breakdown with a transparency example on the overhead. 
Students identify each of the major ideas and the form they were 
in in the original, then the teacher draws lines between those 
statements on the list which would go into one sentence in the 
rewritten paragraph (See Section C, sample 1). 

The teacher may give the students five minutes to check over their 
own papers and make any changes in the rewrite they would like 
if they see changes on the overhead example in what the major 
ideas and divisions were. 

After collecting the papers, the teacher shows the class one 
example rewrite on the overhead and dicusees it (See Section C, 
sample 2). 

Assignment ; If the instructor or the class feels that another 
exercls'e<»type paragraph is necessary after looking at the re- 
write presented to the class, he* may’ have them prepare exercise 

' A (page 21), following the same procedure of preparation used on 
Exercise B (See Section C, sample 3). 

5. Next, the teacher checks exercise A, using the same procedure 
as exercise B. When looking at sample rewrites of both A and 
B, he may review the types of conjunctions and where they are 
located. 
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The Instructor informs the students that their next assignment 
will be a regular paragraphing assigwfient. 

► 6, ‘2he teacher gives the students 15 minutes to unscramble the ideas 

given for the paragraph by putting the mianbers dwn in their 
correct grouping on the assignment sheet* He tells them not to 
spend time trying to put minor statements into any particular 
order, just locate them with the correct major statement* S^e 
o£ the statement 8 will seem ambiguous but if students are told 
to identify the major statements first, then read each major 
statement carefully, the other sentences will be clearly *^®l*f* 
to one major point rather than to several. The papers are collectea* 
(Hote: Students can organise the paragraph ideas into a logical 

arrangement in 15 minutes only if they have had such an exercise 
before.) 

7. The teacher should hand out the scrambled paragraph papers, 
giving the students the entire hour to work on the rest of 
the assignment. It will take the full period for most of the 
class. Students should be told that the assignment is primarily 
a test exercise of three things: (1) logical organisation ox 

ideas, (2) use of transitions, and (3) coordination and 
ordination of ideas. These points will be the basis for grading. 
Whether or not the conjunctions used arc of the correct type 
will be considered in the grading. How much weight in grading 
should be put on the effectiveness of particular choices of 
subordinate conjunctions is difficult to say. 



SECTION C 

Assignments and Student Samples 

Examples 1, 2, 3, and 4 are for exercises Cl and 2 on page 21 
of Better Paragraphs . In these two exercises , grading was based on 
whether or not the student had the proper ideas in the proper tsrpes 
of structures after the structures had been identified in class 
and whether or not the students had the right ideas Included to- 
gether in the right groups to form sentences. The two assignments 
were graded together as one paper. 

In neither exercise was their work graded on the subtlety of 
the conjunctions or smoothness of connections since the work in 
coordination and subordination is difficult for the average student. 

Students might make connections such as 

They can swallow. If you believe the signs, men whole. 

They can swallow men whole, if you believe the signs. 

Both these connections are given equal credit, since they c©?*^ectly 
do form the type of sentence desired. Tlie awkward Interruption of 
the first sentence is glossed over at this time. If a student 
made poor connections between ideas, these were commented on 
individually, but that was all. The quality of their conjunction 
choices generally impeoves with additional practice. 
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Bxmaplea 5 ind 6 (scrambled paragraph on Romanticism) are the 
first assignments done by the students after completing the exercises 
in Better Para graphs * ^is assignment was worked on only ^11® 
students were in the room. Most completed it in a class period plus 
15 minutes of another period. Four or five students each hour 
required about five extra minutes to finish up. Mo statement of 
grading was included on the assignment sheet; the statment 
given orally to the class (see Section number 7 of this account/* 

In this assignment the students were required to hand in the 
assignment (sample #5) sheet, their outline of the statements (sample 
#6) of the paragraph, and tlieir final copy of the paragraph in regular 

manuscript form. 

Examples 7, B, and 9 are student models taken from the scrambled 
paragraph asaigraaent. While this is not an entirely original composi- 
tion by the students, it is a good opportunity to check a paragrapn 
for coordination and subordination, since logical ^ 

of ideas is an Important part of coordination and subordination. Yet 
the assignment avoids many of the other problems of 
other types of items studied so far in the year (except 
were comeated on but not used as part of the grading. Transi ions 
were included in the grading, 

a. since they had been studied recently, and * j 

b. since transitions and conjunctions are closely reiatea 

conceptss . 

Example D is a sample grading form for the paragraph on Romanticism. 
The number scores can be turned into lettex* grades if desired. 

Sample 1 - Sample breakdown for exercise C-2, page 21 of Better 
Paragraphs 

1 . 

M 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

M 6. 

7. 

M 8. 

9. 

M 10. 

11 . 

12 * 

M 13. 

14. 

15. 

M 16. 

17* 

M 18* 

Sample 2 - Sample wewrite for Exercise C-2, page 21 of Better 
** Paragraphs 

If the colonists thought the English government would overlook 
their display of anger, they were mistaken* Starting in 1774, 



In 1774 i% started. 

When Parliment tried to cure unrest in America 
by passing several laws 
For one thing 
it introduced one act 

by which it closed the port of Boston ^ all fc^ade bjr sea 

Another act was political . ^ ^ 

putting Massachuse tts town meeting under the controj. of the goveigyo r 

Royal officials were given new powers 

which ordered them to take murderers ^ England fo£ 

England also stirred up the hatred of the Bostonians 
by ps8si*tis A liflw 

that required Redcoats to be stationed in the homes ^of the colonj^^ts. 
Britain turned to General Gage 

He was commander of the Crown's forces in Massachusetts 

Gage was made governor ^ the colony 

FinalliF iritain extended the boundaries of the province of Queoec 
thus running it further to the south and indefinitely to the west 
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Parliament tried to cure unrest in America by passing several laws. 
In one act, Parliament closed the port of Boston to all trade by sea. 
Another act, which was political, put Massachusetts town meetings 
under the governor's control. Through newly-given powers, officials 
were ordered to take murderers to England to trial. Althou^ it 
further stirred up the hatred of the Bostonians, England, by passing 
another law, required Redcoats to be stationed in the homes of the 
colonists. Then, turning to General Gage who was commander of the 
Crown's forces in Massachusetts, Britain made him governor of the 
colony. Finally, Britain extended the boundaries of the province 
of Quebec further to the south and indefinitely to the west. 



or 

Finally, Britain, by changing boundaries, extended the province rf 
Quebec further to the South and indefinitely to the West. 

Sample 3 - Sample breakdown for exercise C-1, page 21 of Better 
Paragraphs 

The circus is still the "greatest show on earth." 

1. there is a sideshow 

M 2. It has the fattest woman in the world. 

3. The barker says 

‘ ahe weighs 798 pounds 
5. The snakes are in a huge box 

M? 6. and they have come all the way from Africa (possible additional 

sentence division) 

moreover, they are important - omit? 

because they can swallow a man whole 
if you believe the signs 
Across the Midway is another tent 

in which is the two-headed child (possible additional sentence 

division) 

With the woman who is sawed in half twice a day 
the circus provides a thrill for kids and even grown-ups 
Almost every circus has another act 
with Bbangi natives with metal discs in their lif.g. 

The menagerie is there too 
showing the greatest elephants 
Along with the elephants -omit 

as well as the tallest giraffes 
are the wildest lions 
as well as the smelliest monkeys . 



M 



7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 
M 11. 

M 12. 

13. 

14. 
M 15. 

16. 
M 17. 
18. 
M 19. 
M 20. 
M 21. 



Sample 4 - Sample rewrite for Exercise C-l» page 21, Better 
""" Paragraphs 

The circus is still the "greatest show on earth.” According to 
the barker, the fattest woman in the world - she weights 798 pounds - 
is there in the sidewhow. Coming all the way from Africa, snakes 
which are kept in a huge box can swallow a man whole if you believe 
the signs. In a tent across the Midway a woman is sawed in half 
twice a day and a two-headed child provides a thrill for kids and even 
grown-ups. Almost every circus has Ubangi natives i^thametal discs 
in their lips in another act. And every menagerie has the greatest 
elephants, the tallest giraffes, the wildest lions and the smelliest 

monkeys . 



Done in two sentences: 



The fattest woman in the world is there in the sideshow. According 
to the barker she weighs 798 pounds. 

Done with two main ideas: 

Snakes that are kept in.ta huge box have come all the way from 
Aftica; moreover, if you believe the signs, they can swallow 
a man \diole. 

Sample ^ - Scrambled Paragraph Assignment 

Composition # Date due 

Step 1. All of the following statements except two can be combined 
into a unified paragraph about Romanticism, Unscramble 
and outline the statements putting T.S, next to the topic 
sentence , M next to each major support and m next to each 
minor support. 

Step 2. Many of the statements are choppy and short. Combine some 
of the ideas into amobther compound or complex sentences, 
but be sure that only main ideas arc found in independent 
clauses. 

Step 3. Underline the transitions ^ich you use to introduce major 
sentences. Be sure that both your conjunctions within and 
your transitions between sentences make correct links between 
Ideas. 

1. Reading Bryant is escaping into a world of nature. 

2. All modem readers escape sometimes. 

3. Nothing very terrible ever takes place. 

4. Romanticism . is , in some respects, a form of escapism. 

5. To read Irving is to escape into a lightly amusing world of the past. 
dm His stories such as the “Bit and the Pendulum** are filled with 

terrible tortures, 

7. His characters and incidents could take place at anytime in history. 

8. His stories are amusing and ligjht-hearted. 

9. He shows us an escape into the faraway, beautiful South Seas. 

10. Some of Bry|int*s poems are **Thanatopsis** and **To.^a Waterfowl. 

11, They are learned by observing the laws and workings of nature. 

12, The serious incidents don’t seem terrible, 

13, To read Poe is to escape into a completely Imaginary, terror- filled 
world, 

14, They could take place anywhere. 

15. THiat happens isn't tied to any real life events, 

16. His stories such as ”.Rip Van Winkle** or **The Devil and Tom Walker 

show America. 

17, They show America during the days of colonizing, 

18. He devised them himself. 

19. In Bryant's poems the reader leaans lessons about the meaning of life* 

20, The lessons do not come from books, 

21. The lessons do not come from civilized societies. 
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Saifple 6 - Scrambled Paragraph Aaaignment - Numerical 

wtLwmMimiwmrnm «mm 



13 


M 5 


6 


m 3 


7 


m 8 


14 


m 12 


15 


m 16 


18 


m 17 


1 need not be 


in this 



_ 6 
T.Se - 4 

ml M 

m 10 m 

m 11 w 

m 19 m 

m 20 m 

m 21 m 

Omit #*8 2 and 9 



rewritten paragraph. The minor points tinner eacn 

must be a part o£ that ma. -r section, but they need not be in the 

order listed above. 

Samples 7 . 8 , and ± - Student models of seventh day writing assignment 
Scrambled Paragraph - Model 1 

Romanticism is, in some respects, a form of escapism. On one hand 
read“ryant is Escaping into a world of nature. In Bryant's poems, 
some of wMch are "Thanatopsia" and "To a Waterfowl," the «a8er 
learns lessons about the meaning of life. These 
come from books or civilized societies, are learned by obsewing 
the laws and workings of nature. While readl^ SgSSE 
into a world of nature, reading Irving is to escape into a u^^tly 
lE3Jing"^d~f the past. His stories, such as "Mp Van Winkle 
or "The Devil and Tom Walker*' show America during the days ot 
colonizing. In these amusing, lighthearted stories 
very terrible ever takes place; even the serious events <»on t seem 
terrible. Unlike reading ^ works of ^ preceding ^ 
to read Poe is to escape into a con^iletely 

world, "The Pit and the Pendulum," for example, is filled wit 
terrible tortures which Poe has devised himself. What , , 

to his characters and incidents could take place 
happen at any time in history because they are not tied to any rea 

life events. 

Comments: This is a good paragraph. The student has cor rectl y 

shown all of the ideas which logically belong in the par^raph 
and has used them in the major sections where they seem best to 
belong. The transitions used at the beginnings of each mj r 
point, ^ile lenghhy and somewhat obvious, are a good att^t 
to achieve variety and to avoid the shopworn 

"first-second- third:" He has also attempted to use other tran- 
sitions between other sentences. His blending together of 
the choppy sentences to form better- patterns and more 
relationships through conjunctions is excellent. A few sentences 
still are choppy, but the majority of them are good. 

Scrambled Paragrahh - Model 2 

Romanticism. is, in some respects, a form of escapism. 



To read Irving is to escape into a lightly amusing world of the 
past* His characters and incidents could take place at any 
in history. His stories are amusing and lighthearted, he makes the 
serious incidents not seem terrible because nothing very terrible 
ever takes place. His stories such as “Rip Van Winkle or the 
’•Devil and Tom Walker" shows America during the days of colonization. 
To read Bryant is to escape into a world of nature. Some of 
Bryants poems are "Thanatopsia" and "To a Waterfwl, In some of 
Bryant’s poems the reader learns lessons about the meaning of l*te. 
However, the lessons do not come from books or from civilized 
societies. They are learned by observing the laws and workings 
of nature. To read Poe is to escape into a co^letely terror- 
filled world. His stories such as the "Pit and the Pendulum 
are filled with terrible tortures which he devised himself, wnac 
happens isn’t tied to any real life events, they could take place 

anywhere. 

Comments ; This paragraph is about an 

ideas placed in the most logical order, but the 

assigsaaent which are newer are not so well done. 

has a pattern of transitions beginning each major point, but they 

are transitions takea straight from the assignment ®^®®^ 

attempt (except in one minor sentence) to introduce any trans 

of his own. Some of the sentence ideas are well tied together. 

Others are still very choppy and could be placed in less ^ r y 

constructions. Although the content of the paragraph ^® J®P*®® 

from the assignment sheet, there are a n^ber f ®«®^® ^ Zf 

and punctuation. In some cases a comma is used 

ideas which the student knew belonged in one s^^teroe 

he couldn’t fit together. (Note; Spelling, punctvation J 

errors are marked on the paragraphs but are not coun e y 

in the grading of this particular assignment. 



Scrambled Paragraph - Model 3 

Romanticism is. in some respects, a form of eSMpism. 

Bryant is like escaping into a world of nature. All modem rwders 
escape sometimes. In Bryant's poems the reader learns lessons 
about the meaning of life. The lessons do not come from books 
nor do they come from civilised societies. They are 
observing the laws of nature. Some of Bryants 
and "To a Waterfowl." What )iappens isn t ti^ to any real life 
events. To read Irving is to escape into a li^tly amming world 
of the past. He shows us an escape into the faraway, . . 

South Seas. The serious incidents don* t seem ?"^u!!lJmkle'' 

very terrible ever takes place. His stories such as ''Rip Van Winkle 
or "Devil and Tom Walker" show America during the day s of colonizing. 
His stories are amusing and light hearted. They could take place 
anyidiere and his characteis and incidents could take place at any 

time in history. 

Comments: This is a poor paragraph. Many of the ideas included 

here, have no logical relationship to the topic sentence, to the 
major point they are supposed to support, or to each 
student should have known some statements were untrw ®i«P^y 
past literature lessons dealing with each of the ^ 

of the statements on Poe are used at all, although the assignme 
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sheet said that only two statements could he, emitted from the 
list. No transitions are underlined, again, a requitss^nt of 
the assignment. Most of the ideas which were included were 
copied from the assignment sheet and no attempt was mad«s to blend 
statements together Cwith a few exceptions). Spelling and other 
mechanical errors are few, but the paper iff poor in most respects. 
Some of these errors could perhaps be attributed to the fact that 
this was an assignment completed in a set time period; however, 
this student had no trouble finishing in the allowed time; in fact, 
he finished a few minutes early. 



Example 10 - Grading Form for Scrambled Paragraph 



Grading 

Correct identification and placement of 

the 21 statements (% point each) 11 points 

Use of transitions 

to introduce major points (6) 

between other ideas (4) 10 points 

Coordination and subordination 

(15 statements to be arranged) 15 points 

Spelling and other mechanics 4 poiiits 

TOOAL ^0 points 



Ill, SENTENCE CONSTRUCTION 
11th Grade 



B. Vary the Length and Construction 
of Sentences in a Paragraph. 



D 
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VARY YHE USIKVm ABO CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES IN A PARAGBAFH 



SECTION A 

A wrieer should carefully consider the desired distribution of 
sentence constructions and lengths vlthin a paragraph. He should 
consider, for eKample, such elements as number of words, type of 
fjeg inning, form, and number of apposltives and interrupters. He 
should remember that S V 0 is the most common sentence pattern in 
English. He should, therefore, prefer this construction for most 
of his sentences in a paragraph. Also, he should prefer a sentence 
length of 15 - 30 words for his informal writing. It should be noted 
thr variety sacrifices parallelism and balances. The writer must 
make his choice. A skillful blending of variety and parallelism is 
essential to graceful and rhythmical writing. 
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Procedures 



1, Discovering Variety ** Analysis of Models 

A. Begin the writing unit by having atudents analyte one of their 
own previously written themes. The aample tabulation fow 
attached is just one possible form for esphasiring cectaln 
elements of sentence construction. The teacher might design 
one more in keeping with those elements he wishes to stress* 
The teacher should help individual students complete the ana 
When caaplcted, the tabulation sheets should be discussed tor 
general tendencies in the students* writing and possible 
changes In styles to improve sentence variety in their writing* 

B. Sentence analysis of professional models will prove valuable 
at this point. For example, the selection, **WaWen by E. 

B. White (Adventures in American Iilterature , Laureate Editiwrijl 
will provide a good contemporary model for students to check 
against their own writing. At this point also it would be 
good to review how one*s purpose and audience affect sente..icc 
lengths and constructions. Does E. B, White's style of ersay 
and audience call for a different style than that of 
student's previously analyzed theme? With an analysis chart 
and transparency, the teacher can project it on the jverhead 
projector and have the students jointly couple tc the 
Page 158 of "Walden" offers an instructive analysis. After 
a long 108-word sentence White goes to 7 and thc^n 6 -word 
sentences, followed by 16 and 7-word sentences. Simila r ly » 
White uses a preponderance of SVO sentences with many complex 
elements and judicious use of interrupters « 



Excellent student assignments can be developed around analyses 
of sentence Styles of the various magazines. A good homework 
assignment, for example, might be to have students contract 
two different magazines they subscribe to at home, such 
and The Reader's Digest . 

During the year, the teacher should analyze various pieces 
of literature for sentence variety, constantly relating the 
style to the author's purpose, occasion, and audience* 

From the historical approach to literature, of course, 
emerge clear concepts of changing historical styles in writing. 



Also, teachers perhaps only need to be reminded that one 
thing that should be done with a piece of literature is to 
analyze the sentence construction as part of any general 
analysis of an author's style. Preliminary to a reading 
of the Scarlet Letter, for example, students need to analyze 
Hawthorne's sentence lengths and constructions, perhaps 
juxaposlng parts with passages from modern literature. 

One teacher, for example, showed unity of theme in "Young 
Goodman Brown" by Hawthorne and "The Killers" by Hemingway » 
contrasted sentence lengths and constructions , as well as other 
naccative methods, which distinguished the two stories. 

Students should be led to discover the concept that it is just 
these sentence elements of style that make many of the 
problems they face in the study of early American and English 

literature. 
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Vayiefcy « Synthetic Rxetciaes 
A« Sentence models 

By the eleventh grade the student will have been exposed to 
a considerable amount of elementary work in sentence variety. 
For example, he will have had work in beginning sentences 
with diverse elements, participial phrases, adverbial 
constructions and the like. He will have classified 
sentences as sitK^le, compound, and complex. Now, in his 
junior year, he will need not only to review these things 
but to experiment with more complicated models of sentences. 

For example, the skillful use of interrupters and appositives 
to give a good rhythm to a student's writing will be stressed. 
The rhythm of the whole paragraph, and how each sentence 
fits in, needs to be explained. Work will be less an 
analysis of models than a discovery of what the student can 
do by way of imitating a particular model in his own writing. 
Thus, the student can occasionally practice writing the way 
students practice painting • by emulating the masters. The 
teacher can provide countless models from the "work in 
progress" in literature. Following are samples of what might 
be done by way of using models for students to Imitate. 

Students can print their models in large letters , from which 
transparencies can be made or they can write directly on the 
acetate with grease pencil for "instant display." (Several 
sentences can be taped together on the same acetate). Glass 
analysis of the models via overhead projector is very 
profitable. 

Directions: Using the following sentences as models, 

write similar sentences by copying the structure of each 
model sentence. Do not be concerned with labeling 
grammatical constructions, at least not until you have 
created your own sentences. Use any subject matter you 
wish for your own sentences. The object is to use the 
pattern of the model sentence. Two sample sentences 
Illustrate the procedure. 

A. Model sentence: To speak critically, I never received 

more than one or two letters —I wrote this some years 
ago that were worth the postage. (Henry David 
Thoreau) 

Imitative sentence: To be frank, 1 have never had 
a love affair — I would not have said this last y ar — 
that was worth the trouble, 

B, Model sentence: Ho matter what language is used — > 

in the jungles of Africa or South America, the 
Mountains of Tibet, or the islands of the Pacific -* 
it has a complex, versatile, and adaptable structure. 

(W. Nelson Francis) 

Imitative sentence: No matter whom I danced with — 

the homecoming queen, a chaperone, a wallflower, or 
a close friend -- she complained about my awkward, 
stumbling, unrhythmical way of dancing. 



1. Model sentence; To a philosopher all news , as it is 
tailed, is gossip, and they who edit and read it tre 
old women over their tea. (Henry David Thorean) 

2. The nonchalence of boys who are sure of a dinner, and 
would disdain as much as a lord to do or say aug^it to 
conciliate one, is the healthy attitude of human 
nature. (Ralph Waldo Emers^ai) 

3. Model sentence; Accept the place the divine providente 
has found for you, the society of your contemporaries, 
the connection of events. (Ralph Waldo Bmerson) 

4. Model sentence; The only house I had been the owner 
of before was a tent, which 1 used occasionally when 
making excursions in the summer, and this is still 
rolled up in my garret. (Henry David Thorcau) 

5. A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. 
(Ralph Waldo Emerson) 

6. Mr. Kennedy was a good politician but not a great 
legislative mechanic, and the congressional response 

to him was slow and often nonexistent. (David Brinkley) 

7. The young drug addict is treated and cured, escapes and 
is recaptured, shakes free and falls back, dreams and 
despairs, resolves and recapitulates — always, in the 
end, capitulates. (Jeremy Lamer) 

8. The seventeenth century Dutch artists chose to paint 

strikingly simple objects: a street, a ro<^, a glass 

of wine, a lady or gentleman in the sober dress of 
the day, ships on a river, the sea. (Emil R. Meijer) 

Student Imitations of Model Sentences 

1. To an American most Russian facts, as they are called, are 
propaganda, and should not be believed until investigated 
further. 

Conment: First part of sentence follows the pattern, but 

discussion should center on second compound clause and 
the subordinate **who clause” embedded in it. 

To a child, life, as he knows it, is all play, and aiults 
who work hard and complain are Scrooges over their moneyboxes. 

Comment; Much closer to the model. 

2. The loyalty of a boy who has a girlfriend, and would 
fight as much as a b<xcer or gunman to keep her, is WPithy 
of her attention. 

Comment: The danger of attempting to follow; a model is 

apparent here. Not the loyalty but the is worthy of 
her attention. 
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3. Understand the griides a teacher has given to you» the 
authority o£ the administration, and the length of 
the school year. 

Comment: Follows the model perfectly. 

4. The only dog X had ever owned was a Pointer, which always 
accompanied me when hunting In the fall, and this dog is 
still my loyal companion. 

Comment: Good generally, although the student has made 

the "which" an Integral subject of the middle clause, 
rather than a mere relative connector* 

5. The 440 is a grueling race, belittled by distance runners 
and shotputters and broad jumpers. 

Comment: Good use of the pattern. 

A golden charm is the hope of many hearts, hoarded by 
greedy Icings In goblets and gourds and carts. 

Comment: Although this sentence model generally produced 
better student imitations, the level of imagination evoked 
varied considerably, as this sample illustrates. 

6. John was a good mechanic, but not a mental wizard, so many 
days went by with a great deal of frustration* 

Comment: The unfortunate "so" subordinates a coordinate 

independent element "and" in the original. Also, the 
original calls for two predicate adjectives in the second 
independent clause. 

Bill was a good worker btit not a very imaginative man, and 
the work given to him was menial and tedious. 

Comment: This student sample avoids the two pitfalls of 

the preceding sample. 

7. The two fighting roosters ruffed their feathers and flapped 
their wings, kicked and scratched, rolled over and bounced 
back up, clawed at each other* s eyes, and, in the end, 
both were too exhausted to move. 

Comment: This ^pears superficially to match the model 

but is signiflcdtly different. For example, in the 
original, the first element is passim and the last, 
active; In the student model, the first element is active 
and the last involves a weak predicate adjective. 

8. 1 was finished packing all my camping gear; my bedroll, my 
cub scout knife, my collapsible drinking cup, my elephant gun. 

Comment: Too much variation from original. It should 

open not with adjectives; it should have six elements in 
series; and each element has a peculiar variety that was 
all but ignored. 
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B. Sentence expansion* and imitations. 

1. English grammar books, handbooks, and workbooks are 
filled with exerc^es in which the student is asked to 
make one sentence out of groups of short sentences. 

(See Warriner, pp. 350*351, Glatthom and Fleming, pp. 
128*129; Paragraphs for Practice , pp. 3 • 6, p. 22, 
and p. 29, etc.) 

2. Sentence Construction Exercises. 

Groups of sentences, adapted from one original sentence, 
are expanded to include more words than are necessary. 
Students try to work back to the original model sentence, 
either writing their attempts on the chalkboard or on 
transparencies for class discussion. See the following 
exercise. 

Directions ; Each group of sentences is actually one 
original sentence expanded to Include more words than 
are needed. Gut out unnecessary words, reducing each 
group to one sentence. The number of words in the 
original sentence is given for each group. rk for 
parallel structure as well as conciseness. 



1. . Hawthorne had pity for mankind* He did not hate 

mankind. He was burdened by man's heritage of 
slnr He was not revolted by man's heritage of sin. 
(17) 

2. He had a residence at the Utopian colony of Brook 
Farm. The experiment was unsuccessful. His 
motives were probably practical. He was not a 
Utopian. (22) 

3. Most of his (Hawthorne's) stories have a central 
theme. This theme is sin. He is not concerned 
with sin as a theological problem. He is con* 
cerned with sin and the psychological effect of 
the conviction of sin on the lives of the early 
colonists. (32) 

4. A sin is committed before the story opens. The 
theme is the now familiar one. It is the unfolding 
of the consequences of that act. He deals with 
the lives of a group of people. (33) 

5. He (Hawthorne) lived in Salem. It was where the 
witch trials had taken place. His direct ancestor 
was Judge William Hawthorne, who had been involved 
in the trials. He (Hawthorne) found it easy to 
become completely imersed in Salem history. It was 
also easy to become completely immersed in the lives 
of the Puritan colonists. (41) 
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3, Rewrite the paragraph adapted from Wald_en ia Glatthorn 
booki p. 84. 

4. A rather artificial exercise, but one with which students 
might have fun, is one that asks them to write a paragraph 
to fulfill a specific pattern. For example: Wtlte a 
paragraph to fulfill this pattern: 



Length 


Type 


20+ 


SVO simple 


30+ 


SVO simple 


20+ 


Complex 


10*" 


Complex 


>l5+ 


SVO simple 









SECTION C 

As the student reads first drafts of hie papers, he should be 
aware of sentence length and constructions. Students should be 
encouraged to read the conposltlon at least once during the editing 
stage with these considerations solely in mind. 

The following assignment sheet for descriptive theme asks the 
students to employ sentence variety. 



Descriptive Theme Employing Sentence Variety 

Topic: In one rather long paragraph of about 150-200 words describe 
your living E^Jom. 



Form: 1. Begin with a topic sentence that contains some organizing 

principle. Try to create a single impression and pick 
only those details which contribute to it (paragraph unity) • 



2. Use active verbs. 

3. Use vivid concrete nouns where possible. Avoid over-use 
of adjectives and adverbs. 

4. Work for paragraph coherence to make it read smoothly. 

5. Vary sentence constructions and length. Be sure to make 
use of sentence interrupters. Remember that interrogative 
and imperative sentences can give relief from indicative 
statements also. Complete the s entence-analys is chart 
and attach it to your completed theme . 

6. Write at least two sentences that fulfill any two of the 
8 patterns on the model sentence assignment. Label 

the number of the model imitated in brackets after the 
sentence and then underline the sentence. 

7. The purpose of this writing is to make the reader see the 
room from a particular point of view or to develop a 
specific attitude toward the room. Assume the reader 

to be the teacher. 
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I^hat makes a good desctlption? 

Open your eyes. Look at a familiar scene as eagerly as 
if you had never seen it before and as carefully as if 
you were never to see it again. See the odd and beautiful 
in the commonplace. 

2. Emphasize a central idea or feeling. Is your major im» 
pression one of tidiness, peace, disorder, confusion, 
tension, excitement, or gloom. Put this attitude into 
an incisive topic sentence. 

3. Decide how many and what details will make your picture 
vivid. 

4. Remember that a list is not a description. Don’t catalog. 

5. Put first things first, the first detail observed is the 
most striking or unusual one. Arrange the less prominent 
details in the order of observation. Don’t jump from 
background to foreground and back again, or from left 

to right to left. 

6. Be brief but accurate. Long descriptions are wearisome. 
Short, pointed descriptions can sparkle. 

7. Vary your kinds of sentences, your sentence lengths, 
and your sentence beginnings. 

8. Use vivid, specific words. "Thingamabobs” have no place 
in description. Avoid overworked general words like nice, 
fine, lovely, and interesting. Use very sparingly. Don’t 
end sentences with lame expressions like **were ali’^o to 

be seen” and "could also be heard." 

9. Use coaparlsons sometimes. (Be sure they are appropriate 
to the tone.) 

10. Use guideposts. Such phrases as on the right, on the ex- 
treme left, just beyond, somewhat lower, in the distance, 
etc., help the reader put the parts of the picture together. 

Dated due 



DON’T FORGET TO ATTACH YOUR TABULATION SHEET! 



Student Samples 
Student Sample £l 

PULL UP A CHAIR 

Upon entering my living room, the atmosphere of comfort brings 
about a feeling of drowsiness. Starting from the right, a monstrous, 
orange rec liner is reclined, taking up half the room. Upon this 
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oran^ beast lies my sleeping father. Passing ®y 
a gray ball of fur snoring away comfortably on a hassock. 

Proceeding further and looking left, there is a dark-brown couch 

blending with light-brown walls. This piece 
a sleeping member of my family. At the end of the couch a 
Is.nuletly playing to a slumbering audience. The only uncomfort^b^ 
chair that has been in our living ro om was an antiquA.gochary whic^ 
was used occasionally for a ha t rack, and it has beensold 
garage sale . (4) Now, turn around. There is a trim and sort 
chair beckoning an occupant. ^«*npendicular to the beckoning cha^^ 
is a large beige chair. As you scat yourself in it. 
envelope you. Soon you feel your eyes grow heavy as a blanket of 

comfort comes to rest over you. To an 

it has just been shewn, is needless and they j dio practice and e^ ^ . 
it are wasting valuable time . (1? 

Comment: This is an above-average theme that has a good 

principle, stated in the T. S. as per the assignment. 
to provide the two sentence models, however, both ^ 

and 4 are out of unity, although, they do fulfill the ^^®^ 

Also, the student has failed to provide a tabulation sheet on sentenc 

construction. 

The sentence beginnings ere too varied — a frequent J;" 

of assignment. The attempt to "get something up front befoi^® t 
subject results in an opening dangling modifier and to 

reading throughout before he writes the paper. The ? 

be reminded that most sentences begin with the subject or same simp 

adverbial opening. 

This theme can be used to illustrate yet a third major error. Sentences 
such as the fifth one should be rewritten by the class to get ri^f 
the weak "is” verb. (Example: "Further, to the left, a dark-brown 
couch blends with light-brown walls.") Again, later on, the class 
can offer suggestions to get rid of the snub-nosed There 1® „ 

something like "A trim and soft modem chair beckons for an occ pa 



Student Sample £2 



My LIVING ROOM 



As you enter our living room, you will get the impression that 
it is a small, but comfortable. room. As you glance around, you 
notice the two graduation pictures hanging on the wall, which often 
brings back many memories of the ’*good ol* school days. 



On one side of the wall, sits our favorite plaid rocking chair 
with an antique coffee table next to it. This piece of furniture 
brings most of the "oohs" and "ahs." Next to the coffee teble is our 
gold chair which is slowly sailing apart. Across the room, sits our 
brown couch which is next to the beige walls, 
carpet. This gives the living room a touch of depth and wldtn. 

As you walk towards the front door, you notice the > 

painting of "Jesus and His Sheep." This, I think, gives a feeling 

of love and devotion. 
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My living rocm» as you may aee It, Is small « and comfortable , 
and is the only ro^ ve enjoy being In. (1) 

Comment: This student sample will serve as a good model of what 

not to do* Its most serious fault is that it violates paragraph 
unity throughout. The details of the description certainly don’t 
follow the "because test" (that the room is comfortable because ...) 
The topic sentence could be tightened up by a change of "that it is" 
to "of." The third sentence erroneously starts a new paragraph. 

Both sentence models are wildly incorrectl Finally, on the 
tabulation sheet, which is hurriedly and inaccurately done, total 
sentence lengths are confused with average sentence lengths and be- 
ginning dependent clauses are confused with verbal phrases. It is 
doubtful whether this student learned much about sentence variety 
from doing this assignment. The paper is certainly inadequate* 



Student Sample #3 



m LIVING Kom 

Nhen a person enters our living room he feels nature converging 
upon him. Glancing about he notices plant§, everywhere, spilling 
out of their planters in profusion. However, when inspecting the 
walls of the room, his attention is immediately captured by a 
painting called "The Forest." The wild and brilliantly colored 
foliage of the forest captivates the visitor as a hypnotist does. 

To our visitor the trees are human and their twisting branches 
are hands reaching out to him. (1) Attempting to find relief 
the visiter turns away from the painting, seating himself on the 
sofa to the lower right. But he cannot escape the invading 

vegetation, for the flower on the table to his left is bend over 

as if clutching at his sleeve. Seeking refuge from them he ^ 

scrutinizes all the comers of the room where the plants haven* t 

dominated. However the only solitude he can find is a mirror 
on the far opposite wall, which gives a needed relief, and this 
is overhung with ivy, partialljir obscuring his reflection. (4) 

Our visitor walks out the door, wondering how nature could run 
rampant in a living room. 

Comment: The best paper of the three samples— this student has quite 

conscientiously tried to perform all the specifications of the 
assignment. The paragraph has an interesting topic sentence, and 
the supporting sentences are unified* Verb and verbal structure 
are noteworthy: "nature converging ," "foliage of the forest captiyates 
the visitor," "flowers... bend over . . « clutching at his sleeve,’ 
and "he scrutinizes. ..the room." The sentence models, however, 
are not perfect ones, the first one, for example, lacking the 
important interruptive element and the last one having a tacked-on 
element. Also, the tabulation form is more conscientiously done 
and the teacher can reasonably feel that this student has profited 
from the aasignment. 
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III. 



SENTENCE CONSTRUCTION 



12th Grade 



A. Use Parallel Construction 
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USE PARfcUEL COHSTRUCIION 



SECtKW A 

c:- irr:r;(in ~—T~rr — 

Host of the work on sentenoc construction at tenth and eleventh 
grades has been on subordination, where the student is asked to put 
ideas in a coE^lex sentence in relation t© Importance. This, of 
course, is the reverse mental process of that involved in coordination , 
where we are asking the students to sense and use the various forms of 
parallel sentences and parallel units within the sentence. 

The twelfth grade should concentrate on the use of parallel 
structure for emphasis, for effective antithesis, and for logical 
coordination. Although coordination involves more than just parallel 
structure, for purposes of this unit, the two may be considered 
practically synonomous. 

Huch of the work on parallel structure relates closely to the 
work at twelfth grade on repetition under 1 A. For example, one 
of the main uses of parallel structure is for emphasis and this is 
achieved through a gramnatical repetition. 



SECTION B 

Bibliography 
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12 a Scott, Foresman & Co., 1963. 

2. Halverson and Cooley, Principles of Writing , MacMillan Co. , 1965. 

3. Lavin, Unit Lessons in Compos ition-Book 3[^, Ginn and Co. , 1965. 

4. McCrimmon, Writing With A Purpose - Fourth Edition , Haughton 
Mifflin Co., 1967, pp. 144-148. 

5. Robert, Paul. Preface to Composition , Harpers, 19483, Chapters 
49, 50 and 51. 

6. Stegner, Sauer and Hach, Modem Composition - Book Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1965, p. 448. 

Procedures 

1. Perhaps the best way to introduce this unit is through the 
analysis of balanced sentences by graphic devices — board 
work, overhead pro jecitions , opaque projections. Complex 
grammatical analysis of parallel elements need not be un* er- 
taken. Rather the teacher may break sentences up in a nxjmber 
of ways to make graphic the balance and antithesis. The teaching 
guide by Pierce for Unit Lessons in Composition suggests a simple 
analytical scheme for a setitence from Johnson s famous letter 
to Chesterfield. 



me notice which you have been pleased to take of my labors * 
had it been early, had been kind, 

but it has been delayed 



till I am indifferent, 
till I am solitary, 
till 1 am known. 



and cannot enjoy it; 
and cannot iwqpart it; 
and do not want it; 



The teacher will have no problem in securing § 9 od models for 
analysis. Scclesiastes and the Psalms from the Bible provide 
excellent sources for balanced structure. Contemporary sources, 
such as the speeches of Kennedy, Churchill, et al;, are even 
better, because while demonstrating effective balance, they avoid 
the flowery excesses of bygone days. 



So many of the textbooks emplSy models from the coattail days 
for use in the present sportcoat days of writing, mile such 
early models may serve to point out the extent to which parallelism 
may be used (cf. Bicken's opening to Tale of Two Cities) , still, 
as viable examples for student evaluation, they are of questionable 
value. The more leisurely, balanced syntax of an age that had time 
for elaborate symmetry and fnith in a balanced world jars with 
a present style that to a certain extent reflects a frawic .ted 
age that sees little order and balance in the world. 



2. The initial discussions of parallelism and coordination jhould 
somewhere along the line include a review of the difference 
between coordination and subordination and of the word classes 
or ''markers'* that indicate coordinate and subordinate relation- 
ships. For example, how does the additive "and** differ from the 
adversative **but"? How do both these words differ from "if" 

and *’when"? Does the writer always have to have a word or phrase 
to signal coordination? 

3. Presumably once students can recognize parallelism the next 
logical step would be to have them try using it. This might 
first be done by the "car mechanic" approach of tinkering 
with sentences which fail to use parallel structure and to put 
them in smooth parallel working order. Textbooks and workbooks 
abound with exercises of this sort. (See Corbin, Guide to 
Modern English - 12 » pp. 225-228.) If the teacher wishes to 
deal with the finer aspects of parallel construction, he might 
see Roberts, Preface to Composition , chapters 49, 50 and 51. 

Following a sufficient amount of this type of correctional work, 
the teacher might want to give a cheok-up quiz of the following 
sort: (Note: Questions #3, 6, 7, 13, 15, 17, 18, and 20 should 

not be Used unless the finer points of parallel structure have 
been covered.) 



Parallel Construction Quiz 

Directions: If the sentence is correct leave it. If the sentence 

is incorrect, correct it. The corrections must be In parallel 
construction dnless the sentence is incorrect because ideas that 
are not parallel are combined. 
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I. Finley didn’t like Gheptet 47, because It was so easy 
and having only one exercise • 

2^ Many college fellows find that they can afford to own 
either a ear or have a steady girl friend, 

3 , My big sister ean sew a seam every bit as fine If not 
finer than your sister’s, 

4, Frowning slightly and wondering what the coroner would 
say this tine, Dr. Sharpless cleaned his instnmenfts 
and put then away, 

5, We always celebrate St, Sebastian’s Day quietly? by 
preparing a chocolate cake and with a little entertain* 
sent by the children in the evening, 

6, How can one calling hlnself a comrade believe, and yet be 
unwilling to sacrifice his family to, the revolution? 

7, We found Cantroyd honest. Intelligent, but with table 
manners like those of a goat. 

8, Brestor’s most recent work shows the mellowing Influence 
of sufficient wealth, a happy home, and of middle age, 

9, When he went into the Jungle, Duncan always took a bottle 
of aspitln, plenty of baking soda, aid put in a copy of 
Chesterfield’s Letters to read in the evening. 

10. I was ashamed to see Clarence coming home from Sunday 
School not only dirty but as if he didn’t even care 
how he looked, 

II, In the International Relations Club we have representatives 
from many countries; Japan, Germany, France and two came 
from Italy, 

12. Mr. Liverlip was a dreamer to some people, a splendid 
idealist to others, and, to still others, a good-for- 
nothing bum, 

13. Spiker always has, and I suppose, always will, have a 
warm spot in his heart for the editorial cemanents in 
the Philological Quarterly . 

14. Mr, Pushman was either sorry for what he had said or he 
was afraid of being ostracised if he didn’t apologixe. 

15. I think that he is an imbecile and that I can prove it, 

16. I had always heard how many movie stare there were in 
Hollywood for entertainment and to dance with. 

17. He finds anthropology difficult and a course that he should 
never have attempted. 
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18» Pypaalion wai the creator hut also a slave to Galatea. 

19. We should progress scientifically but not too rapid 
prograssion. 



20. Mrs. Whiffle was surprised when she saw her husband 
practicing his speech exercises and wondering if her 
loved one had lost his nind. 

4. The article by Joseph Wood Krttch, **The New Itamorallty” may 
be used on a very simple level to point out simple and more 
complex parallelism and balanced sentences. Or it may be used 
in a more complex way to analyze style. 



For example; 

Par. 1 Sen. 1: Is there parallelism? For idiat purpose 

is it used? Does it indicate anything 
about the author’s education, seriousness 
of the subject, etc? 



Par. 2 Sen. 4: What does the juxtaposition of *»they may 

cheat, but they vote for foreign aid...** 
do? Why does he put them together? Compare 
it with :hey may cheat but at the same time 
they are good people because they vote for 
foreign aid., etc.** 



Par. 3 Sen. 2: Parallelism not in grammatical structure but 

in idea - social morality parallel with 
private morality. Why does he make this 
distinction, really a dichatomy and say them 
in a parallel way? The sentence also contains 
a parallel idea but done for the purpose of 
contrast: Social morality grows but private 

morality declines. Would It have been better 
to say it in this way? What might be gained 
or lost by the change? 

Sen. 3, 4, 5, & 6: Parallel in structure and idea. Would it 

have been more effective to say **Social 
students and PH. D. candidates? How has he 
chosen to group them? 



Par. 5 Sen. 4 6e 5; Parallel in kind (fmreaucrat, jockey, 

student) because all cheat. As in paragraph 
three there are parallel examples. 



fHE NEW IMMBBALITY 
Joseph Wood Krutch 
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5. Bacon’s ”0f Studies" can be used in a number of ways; 

a* Students can compare their sentence with the original and 
discuss which is more effective and why. 

b. The whole essay in the original can be read to the students 
and they can discuss the use or overuse of parallelisms 
The students should have previously discussed when to use 
balanced sentences and how often. The balanced sentence 
and elaborate parallel construction should be used very 
rarely and then as a stylistic device because the construction 
calls so much attention to itself. On this basis, then, have 
the class discuss \diether the essay is good according to 
modern standards. 

c. The teacher may also con^are the difference in essay writing 
style then and now and the reasons for the change. 

d* Discuss the topic as one suitable for so formal a style. 

Does topic always malce the difference or can audience, 
purpose, or personality be the determining factor? Which 
is most important? 
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EXERCISE 

Directions ; These sentences come from an essay by Francis Bacon 
called "Of Studies." One of the most marked characteristics 
of the style of this essay is its parallel construction and 
balanced sentences. The first two sentences are exactly as they 
appear in the assay. The rest you are to rewrite so that they 
are parallel in construction and when possible balanced. You will 
find his writing sounds very formal and is not at all the way you 
would write but remember balanced sentences do have a more formal 
sound to them. 

a. Studies serve for delight, for ornament and for ability, 

b. Their chief use for delight is in privateness and retiring; 
for ornament, is in discourse; and tow ability, is in the 
Judgment and disposition of business. 

c. For expert men can execute (carry out) and Just are able 
to Judge particular things one at a time only, but if you 
have affairs that have to be plotted out and marshalled 
(arranged) this kind of thing is done the best by a learned 
man. 

d. If you study too much you're slothful, affectation come from 
using them too much for ornament, and basing all your Judgments 
wholly by their rules is the humor (the whim or disposition) 
of a scholar. 

e. Crafty men (those skilled in a craft) contemn (condemn) studies 
while they are admired by simple men and it is only the wise 
men xdio use them. 

f. The only reason you read shouldn't be Just so you can try to 
contradict! or refute, believing and taking for |ranted isn't 
one reason, to talk and discourse also should not be a reason, 
but the reason should be so you can be able to weigh and 
consider. 

g. Reading maketh a full man; if you confer you'll also be called 
a ready man^ an exact man can be made if one writes. 

The following are the original sentences and student samples which may 
be put on transparencies for class discussion. 

c. Original • For expert men can execute, and perhaps Judge 
of particulars one by one; but the general counsels, and 
the plots and marshaling of affairs, come best from those 
that are learned, 

(1) Expert men can execute and Just men can Judge particular 
things one at a time, but learned men can plot out and 
marshal affairs. 

(2) Expert men can execute and Judge particular things one 
at a time, but a learned man can plot out and marshal 
affairs. 
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(3) Expert men can execute and judge particular things, but 
a learned man can plot out and marshall your affairs. 

(4) An expert man can execute an act, and a just man can judge 
one particular thing at a time, but to have things plotted 
out and marshalled it takes a learned man. 

(5) Expert men execute, judge, and learned men marshall. 

(6) For expert men can execute an d are just as able to judge 
particular things one at a time, for if you have affairs 

that have to be plotted out and arranged this kind of 
thing is done the best by a learned man. 

(7) For expert man can execute and judge particular things 
one at a time only. Affairs that are to be plotted out 
and marshalled can best be done by a learned man. 

d. Original - To spend too much time in studies is sloth; to use 
them too much for ornament Is affectation; to make judgment 
wholly by their rules is the humor of a scholar. 

(1) To study too much is slothful, using them for ornament 
brings affectation but by basing all your judgments 
on their rules is the humor of scholars. 

(2) If you study too mcudi, you're slothful, but if you use 
to much ornaments, you're affected. 

e. Original - Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them 
and wise men use them. 

(1) Only vise men use studies, while crafty men condemn and 
simple men admire it. 

(2) Crafty men condemn studies; simple men admire studies; 
and wise men use studies. 

(3) Crafty men condemn studies, simple men admire thm, 
and wise men use them. 

f. Original « Read not to contradict and confute; nor to beheve 
and take for granted; nor to find talk and discourse; but to 
weigh and consider. 

(1) Reading shouldn't be just to contradict or refute, to 
believe or take for granted, to talk or discourse; but 
rather to weigh and consider. 

(2) You should not read just to contradict, to refute, 

to believe or take for granted, to talk or to discourse, 
but to weigh and consider. 

<3) To be able to contradict, to refute, to believe, to take 
for granted, to talk and to discuss should not be reasons 
for reading, but to be able to weigh and consider shd^uld 
be a reason to read. 
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g, Oi^iginal - Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready man; 
and writing an exact man. 

(1) Reading maketh a full man, confering maketh a ready 
man, and writing maketh an exact man. 

(2) Reading maketh a full man, confering maketh a ready 
man, and writing maketh an exact man. 

(3) Reading makes a full man, confering a ready man, and 
writing an ^act man. 

6. To instill in students a better sense of rhetorical coordination, 
the following type of exercise may be used. Students would be told 
to make balanced sentences of the following: 

a. Our government, in which the people rule themselves, exists 
for the benefit of the same people. 

b. Although everyone complains about his memory, there is no one 
who expresses any dissatisfaction with his ability to make 
judgments. 

c. Great people are, almost by definition, often not very 
well understood. 

d. The young roan who has not wept is a savage; conversely, it is 
vety foolish for old peoplo never to laugh at anything# 

e. In skating over thin ice, it is the safest policy to go as 
far as we can. 

f. It is men, not God, who have produced racks and whips. We 
build prisons; slavery is also our creation. Who mde guns 
with bayonets? Man. We manufacture bombs and use them. 

You can*t blame nature because we have poverty and people 
have to work too hard. Such things come about because of 
human avarice. Our stupidity is another factor. 

Student Examples: 

a. (1) Our government is ruled by all people and exists for 

all people. . j r 

(2) Our government is of the people, by the people and for 

the people. 

b. (1) Though man complains about his memory he accepts his 

own judgments. 

(2) Man complains about his memory but he accepts his 
own decisions. 

(3) Though memory is questioned decisions are not. 

(4) Though men may question their memory they never question 
their decisions. 

c. (1) To be great is to be misunderstood. 

C2) Greatness is misunderstanding. 
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d, (1) The young roan who has not wept is a savage, the old loan 

who has not laughed is a fool. 

(2) Youth without tears is savagery. Old age without laughter 
is foolishness. 

e, Cl) To survive on thin ice is to skate like crazy. 

f, (1) It is men, not God, who have produced racks and whips. 

It is men, not God, who have maintained prisons and 

slavery. It is men, not God, tsho have manufactured 
guns and bombs. 

(2) Blame men, not God, for the racks and whips that have 
been produced. Blame men, not God, for the prisons and 
slavery that has been allowed. Blame men, not God, 
for the guns and bombs that have been manufactured. 

(3) You cannot blame nature :for poverty and hard work; you 
can only blame human avarice and stupidity. 



SECTION C 

Although parallelism is an aesthetically pleasing 
reader, its use can easily be overdone. Assignments called for its 
use should contain restrictions as to the amount of parallelism. 

Assignment #1 (See Student Assignment for Section C of 12th 
grade: I. Conclusion and clarity, the*Use of Repetition for Style 

and Emphasis”) 

Assignment #2 

Using the patterns of parallel strueture studied in this 
write a paragraph of about 150 words in ^ich you use paralleiym 
for emphasis only at the beginning or the end of ^our pyagra^ . 

Below are suggested topics which have two or more coordinate laea • 

a. Comparison of the ideas expressed in Wordsworth* s *lnti^tion 
of Immorality" and Hazlitt's "On the Feeling of Immorality 
in Youth." 

b. Consideration of the difference of the aspects of evil in 
the human situation in Animal Farm and in The Screwtape 
Letters . 

c. Comparison of reviews found in Saturday Review , Time Magazine, 
The New Yorker, and The New York Times Book S ection . 

d. A comparison of Marlowe's "Bie Passionate Shepherd to His Love" 
with Raleigh’s "The Nymph’s Reply to the Shepherd," 

(Note: Restrictions on parallelism may be worked into theme 

assignment and made part of the focus of that particular assigment, 
even thou^ other rhetorical considerations are given primacy.) 



IV. 



UNITY 



10th Grade 

A. Unify a Paragraph by a 
Topic Sentence 
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Unify a Paragraph By a Topic Sentence 



\ 



SECTION A 



Tenth-grade teachers will introduce the topic sentence as a method 
of controlling the unity of the paragraph. Since paragraph unity is 
a primary concern in paragraph development, this unity should be taught 
at the beginning of the year and reinforced in every paragraph assignment 

throughout the year. 



SECTION B 
Bibliocraphv 

1. Corbin, A Guide to Modern Composition , pp. 186-193. 

2. Laird, A Writers Handbook , p. 238. 

} 

3. Stegner, et al. Modern Composition IV . pp. 46-53 . 



Procedures 



1, Before he begins to discuss topic sentences with the class, the teacher 
should read the following article, ^»An Inductive Method of Teaching 
Composition.'' 



A copyrighted article, "An Inductive Method of Teaching Composition" 
by Francis X. Trainor and Brian K. McLaughlin, from THE ENGLISH JOURNAL , 
Vol. 52, No. 6 (Sept. 1963), has been deleted from this reproduction. 



o 
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2» After a class session patterned on the presentation In the article, 
the teacher may distribute to students the following sunmary sheet 
which defines and gives examples of characteristics of a topic sentence. 



Toole Sentence 

1. A topic sentence must name the subject and limit the subject by a 
controlling Idea, restricting Idea, or attitude. 

Ex. Teachers grade unfairly. 

Subject » teachers 

Contolllng idea « grade unfallry 

The paragraph must, therefore, discuss teachers' unfair grading 
procedures, not their dress, their speech mannerisms or their 
interests. 

2. The controlling idea must be an idea that can be developed. Illustrated, 
described, proven. It should be a proposition which the paragraph can 
prove . 



Great Expectations Is a novel 

This statement is a fact; but If the sentence Is to serve as a 
topic sentence. It must be looked upon as a proposition or thesis. 
The paragraph would have to define a novel and show how Great 
Expectations fits Into the category. The sentence as a mere state- 
ment cr fact cannot serve as a topic sentence for an expository 
paragraph. 

Instead, a sentence such as the following would probably work 
better : 

X found Great Expectations a boring novel. 

Miss Haver sham Is a mysterious character. 

The plots of Great Expectations are neatly Interwoven. 

Ex. Lunch hour comes during the 4th hour. 

This sentence may contain a true enough fact, but it doesn't contain 
an Idea which needs to be proven nor developed. 

If, however, the sentence read: Lunch hour Is a hectic time. The 

paragraph could be developed by proof that the lunch hour Is hectic. 

3. The topic sentence should be narrow enough to discuss in one paragraph 
and to allow for concrete support. 

Ex. Life Is fascinating. 

This sentence contains a subject: life, ar»d a controlling idea: 

Fascinating. 

The controlling Idea can certainly be Illustrated or proven. 
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But the nwount of proof io overwhelming; Will the paragraph 
deacribe how children learn* how people dress* how scientists solve 
complicated prohleas* how America is solving its racial problems* 
or how people chew oubMe gum? 

Fagcs could be filled and the writer would never come to the end of 
general topics that fall under this controlling idea or subject* 

fhe subject must be narrowed to allow for specifie development. 

Ex. Current teenage dances are fascinating* 

The writer now can begin to support this statement with concrete 
descriptions of specific gyrations of the dances* of specific facial 
expressions that are part of the dancea* etc* 

Thus* too, the original sentences Teachers grade unfairly* must be 
narrowed* 

Ex* Mr. X grades our homework unfairly* 

Ooe way to narrow a subject is to identify the time and place* 

Ex* €iowds frighten me* 

might be narrowed to 

Crowds in a New York subway during rush hour frighten me* 

Another way to narrow a subject is to make the category more 
specific* 

Ex. Instead of current teenage dances , use the frug as the subject. 

The controlling idea also should be narrow and clear enough to develop 
in one paragraph. The writer should avoid all vague, overused* meaning- 
less* insipid words and expressions* 

Ex* Current teenage dances are impersonal * 

Current teenage dances require_a supple spine* 

Examples of words to avoid: interesting* exciting* fascinating* nice, 

good, bad, pretty, terrible, kind of . -- . sort of — » 

rather ° very. 

The topic sentence should be concise and clear* 

Exo In a sentence such as the following* the reader is lost; the 
controlling idea Is buried in Jargon* 

rue individuals who can be seen standing in front of a group of teenagers 
in 1 room in a building we call a school are often guilty of recording 
in their books marks which do not fairly represent the Individual pupils 
efforts* 



Insv'sead, the writer should siaply propose that: 

Teachers grade students unfairly* 

(Which brings us back to the beginning*. *1) 

3. Students might bring to class samples of paragraphs from aagasine 
articles or non-fiction books that contain good topic sentences# 
Students might be asked to explain why the topic sentences are 
effective. 

4* Another technique the teacher may find effective in 

sentences is to give utudents a well organired paragraph that lacKS 
a topic sentence and ask students to si pply the missing topic 
Several student samples could be put on transparencies their effective- 
ness discussed* 

5. Following are several additional exercises the teacher may use to 
reinforce the principles of .writing a topic sentence: 



Topic Sentence Exe? Jaeft 

Some are good topic sentences because they are narrowed by qubjec j^ and 
attitude * Others are not properly narrowed, and thus are poor topic 
sentences. Circle the sentences that arc poor and tell why you thimc 

so. 



1, Summer is full of hope. 

2. From the play Julius Caesar , many conclusions about Brutus* 
character may be reached. 



b. 



3. Forming good character molds us for life. 

4. Germany began with a strong army in W.W. II. 

5. In the first year of W.W. II Germany's military machine seemed 



irresistible. 

6. Dad is my favorite. 

7* There was nothing that Dai couldn't do. 

Harrowing a topic sentence by subject and attitude is oftw 
sufficient, but sometimes we need to narrow it also '>X ' 
REWRITE the followins topic cottfecncoA* fiarirowlng them .toy time, piace. 



subject and attitude. 

1. Walking along a city street is fun. 

2. Being alone with nature does things to me. 

3. Sports are always interesting® 

4. Thinking is rewarding. 



5. Brutus was a noble Roman. 
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6. Hare Anmnf m» a wan of wany naturet, 

7 m Hy tmm it very elnttered. 

8« On our trip one place interested we.. 

9, A cMld enjoys a book. 

10« 1 have decided one thing. 

c. Below Is a list of broad subjects. Narrow them and give each an 
exact attitude or controling idea. Add tlwe and place restrictions 
until you have a topic sentence. 

Ex. Our neighborhood 

On a siraaer afternoon the vacant lot next door to our house 
becowes a winiature stadium* 

1. Cars 4. My school 7. Motorcycles 

2. War 5. Dating 8* Clothes 

3. Summer 6. Parents 

d. Rewrite the following topic sentences so that they are clear and 
concise. 

1. The knowledge that he possesses in the field of injuries is 
truly astonishing. 

2. Mary Smith holds offices purely for the glory involved and 
doesn't really work at it. 

3. Gertrude's willingness to accept responsibility applies not only 
to school but also to her home life. 

4. The person 1 am writing about is one of the teachers in this 
school that is very strict in discipline. 

5. Mary shows the trait of conceit quite a bit in school. 
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yopie Sentence Exeyeiieg 

In the following exercise* decide whicl^ ?jentence you could use « 

topic sentence for an answer to the discussion question* Xf you could 

use none of the sentences, write one of your own. 

1. Discus* tme festure of BiaekboartI Jungle that seem* realistic. Why 

do you think it is realistic? 

s* Blackboard Jungle is a realistic play. 

b. Blackboard Jungle is a play about Juvenile delinquents. 

c. I liked Blackboard Jungle. 

2. Trace the change in the speaker's attitude in "The Fish. * 

a. In "The Fish" a fisherman catches a h«gc fish, examines it and 
lets it go. 

b. "The Fish" traces a man's change to attitude from repulsion to 
respect for the fish he has caught® 

c. In "The Fish" the change is made because the fisherman has seen 
something so unusual and different that he couldn t bring 
himself to kill it. 

3. Define the frequently heard term, "good granmar." 

a. Everyone, at some time, talks about "good grammar." 

b. "Good grammar" can mean different things to different people. 

Cs "Good grammar" is that which communicates easlily and is 
socially acceptable. 

4. Antony's speech to the mob greatly influences their behaviour. 

State the methods of persuasion Antony uses to inflame the people. 

a. Mark Antony persuades the mob to revenge Caesar. 

b. The people of Rome are encouraged to remember Caesar and to 
dislike Brutus because of the impact of Mark Antony's speech 
about honor. 

c. Mark Antony ases words in a manner which makes the people of 
Rome angry with Brutus. 
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The following is a sample quiz that a teacher loay use to check the 
students' ability to recognize and write adequate topic sentences. 



Topic Sentence feat 

Which of the following statements are ger^ralizations? Which are specific 
facts? Which arc narrow enough to be developed into paragraphs of 150-200 
words? Indicate generalizations with in the first blank. Indicate 
specific facts with in the second blank. Indicate topic sentences with 
*‘TS‘* in the third blank. 

.-I..—. A . Jane Evre was written in the middle of the nineteenth 

century during the reign of Queen Victoria. 

«««»»» B . Few children can eat when excited with the thought of 

a Journey. 

C « In many Russian stories the same character may have 
several names. 

D , > Anton Chekhov was educated at the University of Moscow. 

E . Everyone loves football games. 

F ,. Edgar Allan Poe stated that a short story should 

create a single effect. 

_ G . The football game aroused anger in the spectators. 

H . Most women know nothing about automobiles • 

..I....... I . My sister is unable to cope with the mechanical 

problems involved in running an automobile. 

Beaver 0 of the ’’Leave It to Beaver” T.V, program, is 

a stereotyped character. 

Narrow the following generalizations so that they are suitable topic 
sentences for paragraphs of about 150 words. 

A. Snowfalls are beautiful. 



B. Some characters in The Pearl are brave, stubborn and greedy. 



C« Friends are Interesting. 



In the following exercises decide which sentence you could use ss a topic 
sentence for an answer to the discussion question# 

If you could use none of the sentence j, write one of your own# 

A# Discuss the Influence of the setting in "Car" of Amontillado#” 

1« T^he dark, dank catacombs were an unusual setting. 

2. As soon as IHontresor took Fortunate into the wine cellar, X 
knew something was going to happen. 

3 . The setting in "Cask of Amontillado” was very important. 

B. Identify the tone of Antony's line, "And Brutus is an honorable 
man.” Analyse its effect. 

1. Antony twists the meaning of honorable . 

2. Antony's sarcastic tone in the line, "And Brutus is an honorable 
man,” stirs the crowd to violence. 

3. Antony's tone is sarcastic, and he means just the opposite of 
what Brutus means by honorable . 

Rewrite the following sentences so that they are clear and concise. 

A. Mildred's willingness to accept responsibility is one factor in 
making me want to become friends with her, since it is a quality 
greatly admired by me. 



B. The trait that Mr. Dleffer possesses is that he has a good sense of 
humor. 



C, Butch has many traits. The one most connected with him is immaturity. 



SECTION C 

Every paragraph assignment in tenth-grade units on composition incos- 
porates in the restrictions a requirement for an adequate topic sentence. 
The teacher should refer to these units for sample assignments, student 
models, and comments. 



IV Unity 
10th Grade 



Uevalopiisg a Thesis 
Statement and 
Controlling the Parameter 
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Oeveloplug a Thesis Statement mi Controlling the Pa^amater 
SECTION A 

At 10th grade the teacher should Introduce the concept o£ a sini>l© 
thesis statement* Since the development of a more con$>lete thesis paragraph 
will be handled in Uth grade, the 10th grade teacher shoiild concentrate on 
^ basle nrlnciplea of a thesis statement* 

(The parallels between the ftmction of a topic sentence in a single 
paragraph ond the function of a thesis statement in a aulti-»paragraph theme 
are obvious and iB{>ortant* Therefore, the student should have a groat deal 
of practice in inciting single paragraphs with adequate t&pic sentences before 
he attenq;>t 3 a multi-paragreph paper with a thesis statement*) 

The lOth-grade teachers should concentrate on the following principles* 

1) The thesis statement should be a generalization broad enough to be 
stpported by topic sentences that are also generalizations* 

2) the tl jsls statement should be a generalization xiarrow enough to be 
si:pported by topic sentences that are narrow enough to Introduce 
si^le paragr{q)h8* 

3) The thesis statement should ba a generalization that unifies all the 
supporting topic sentences* 

4) If the thesis statement indicates order, the si^poHlng topic 
sentences should follow this order* 

5) The thesis statement should be clear and concise* 

Principles No* 1 and No* 2 will lead the student to the crucial questions* 
’What is a broad enough thesis statement?” and ’’What is a narrow enough thesis 
statement?” 

Rather than answer these questions categorically, the teacher should 
help the student learn the process of answering these questions himself* To 
help in this process the teacher shotild present the principles of simple 
topic outlining as he presents the thesis statement* 

At loth grade the outline need only includes the thesis statement, 
the supporting topic sentences, and a list of concrete details for each 
topic sentence* By making this kind of an outline, the student can <dieck 
the scheme for his paper to see If he has followed the preceding principles 
of a thesis statement* 

SECTION B 



Bibliography* See 11th grade Unit on the Thesis P^agraph 
Procedures 

1 • The student needs to practice extensively the writing a thesis 
statement and si^porting topic sentences before he actually assigns a 
multi-paragraph theme* The student needs several dnys of classwork 
devoted to writing and evaluating thesis statements* The teacher should 
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vaaey the techniquss of the class work by using the overhoad pjrojector, 
dittoed exercises and ^ovip work# 

2 # Class activities may begin by the teacher’s listing several very 
general topics on the boards fads» cheating 9 grade 3 » teen-age music# 
The teacher may then ask students to Qake a general statement about 
these topics# He may then ask them to write topic sentences to s\ 5 >port 
the general statement# 

Nexb he may put some of these on transparencies for class evaluation# 
The following are student examples: 

Student Samples 

Thesis Our teenage music of today> although scorned hy our parents^ 
fuGLfiUs the same needs for our generation as om» parents* 
teenage music did for their generation# 

Topic sentence 1« The music of teenage of any generation 
€oq>resses the emotions of their generation# 

Topic sentence 2> The music of teenages of any generation 
eaqaresses the ideas of their generation# 

CnnmiAp.'bs » Topic sentences No# 1 and No# 2 define the needs that teen age 
music fulfills^ i#e #9 the laeed to express emotion and the ttoed to e3q>ress 
ideas# Bub the thesis is too broad# The teacher should help the students 
to reach this conclusion hy following with them the process of pre-writing 
or outlining# The teacher may ask leading questions and wite student s 
responses on the transparencies# What are some of the emotions that music 
expresses? What are some exnmpl 3 S of music that’ express those emotions and 
ideas? When the teacher and students have outlined the paragraphs this far# 
the teacher may now ask the students to judge whether or not the thesis 
statement is too broad> whether or not it has l^ad into topic sentences that 
are too unwieldy# The class might now suggest a narrowed thesis statement 
and narrowed topic sentences#) 

Thesis Fads in hairstyles jump from one extreiae to another# 

Topic sentence 1 « The shaved head is now replacing the long Beatles 
haircut in hoys' hair fashion# 

Topic sentence 2 m The boy-out is now replacing the long> straight 
style in girls* hair fashion# 

Comment : 

Probably this thesis as defined by the topic sentences is too narrow# 
but this conclusion should be reached inductively# Ferh^aP^ a® teacher 
aEd student work out the outline for paragraph development# the teacher 
might discover that students know enough detailed information about each 
topic soatence to develop a full paragrph from it# For the student who can 
stpply enough information to develop the paragraphs adequately# these topic 
sentences are not too narroif# The student might even ^ able to revise the 
thesis by narrowing to: this year's fads in hairstyles have jumped from one 
extreme to another# Mother student who knows less detailed information 
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about eurrent halrstyloa od^t ehoosa to arevise bia outliua bgr broadenlaag 
tba topio sonfcenota to isolude the cbanga in hair lengtha throu^^ut the 
20th eentury» 

The student amat learnt thent to evaluate and revise hia ovn writing 
plant the thesis statement and topic aentenoest after he baa thought throvgh 
the information with whi@h he will develop the plan* 

This process of evaluation and revision is the essential lesson for the 
student to learn* 

Thesis students toda^r are forced to cheat because of pressures 

^plied from teacherst parents and his own plans for the future* 

Topic se ntence 1 * Mbp97 parents claim that in their hunger dajs 
they were perfect students* They went their children to surpass 
their recollections of perfection* 

Topic sentence 2 > In a family it ie impossible for all the 
children to have the sane scholastic attitude* 

Topic sentence 3 * paressure is being put on students now for 
higher education for better paying jobs* 

S o a WPUtgl Although the thesis indicates a three part division for the paper« 
the student has not f ollowed the plan of the thesis in writing topio 
sentences* Topic sentence No* 2> as worded, is irrelevant* No mention is 
made in the topic senfcences of the pressures ^plied by teacbers« The 
student has not understood how to use his thesis statement as a KLiaeprint or 
master plan for his entire pi^r* 

Shejg.1?, One cause of Cheating is the stress parents place on grades* 

Topic sentence 1> Parents always thiz^>i: their children should do 
better than they do* 

Topic se ntence 2 f Parents don't realise how much school has 
changed since they went to school* 

Topic se ntence ^ * Parents want their children to go to a good 
college* 

Topic se ntence Students want to appear smart to their peers* 

Congej^t This student has also had problems in developing his thesis with 
relevant topic sentences* Topic sentence No* 4 is ele.arly irrelevant* 

Topic sentence No* 3, as worded, is not relevai^, but understood in the 
sentence is the student' s wish to show the parents^ reason for stressing 
good grades* Topic sentence No* 1 is ambiguous* Topic sentence No* 2 deal 3 
with another kind of reason for parents' stressing good grades* In none of 
the topic sentences has he indicated the connection with cheating* The 
student's problems are probably a result of his own uncertainty about the 
direction his thesis should t^e* He should probably re»write his thesis, 
indicating more clearly the direction for the rest of the p«q?er* For 
example s 
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Thesis Parents force their children to cheat aiahlng nnreasonahiXe 
demands for good grades* 

Topic sentence Paidnts demand good grades even from children 
vho do not have academic ability* 



» Topic sentence 2 « Parents demand that children equal the good 
grades they themselves received In sd2ool» even thou^ the children 
face more difficult subjects and more keen competition than their 
parents did* 

Thesis For the benefit of students asid teachers 9 grades should be 
eliminated and pass-fail marks should be substituted* 

Topic sentence 1 * Teachers would have more time to teach If they 
didn't have to endlessly keep track of grades* 

Topic sentence 2 m Students would be able to learn for the sake of 
learning If they didn't have to worry about grades* 

Comiaants i This example might be used for a general review* Encourage 
students to go through the process of eva^'t^tlng the thesis and topic 
sentences by asking the following questions: 

1 ) Is the thesis narrow enough? 

2) Is the thesis too narrow? 

3} Eo the topic sentences define the thesis? 

4) Po the topic sentences relate to the thesis? 

5) Do the topic sentences develop all parts of the thesis? 

6} Do the points made In the topic sentences follow the order set vp 
In the thesis? 

7} Is the thesis clearly and concisely worded? 

2« Fi*om practice with non-Uterary topics the teacher ml^t then move 
to more literary topics for practice and evaluation* 

For example) the teacher might ask the students to write a thesis- 
statement and topic sentences about the Importance of sentences In 
The Pearl * From these efforts) the teacher might choose a few student 
samples to Illustrate the problezos of narrowing the thesis effectively* 
He might make a ditto of these for student evaluation* 

(From these student saiipleS) students might become aware of the 
pitfalls of co-ordinate statements as a thesis statesient* Unless very 
carefully handled this form of a thesis statement leads to a too broad 
statement and an uncertain theme coherence*) 

Evaluation of Thesis Statements 



Directions : 

1 ) As you evaluate each of the following thesis statements and topic 
sentences^ ask yourself the following questions: 

Is the thesis clear? 

Is the thesis hroad enough so that the topic sentences are generaliza- 
tions? 
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Is the thesis iiarrow enot^gh so that the topic sentences ere narrow 
enough to introduce a single paragraph? 

Is the thesis inclusive of all the topic sentences? 

2) ChoogQ one thesis statement and topic sentence to re-write « 

Student Samples 

No* 1 Thesis - Setting in The Pearl is important because it reflects the 
nature of the events and the lives of the characters* 

Topic aentenoB 1 * The description of the water at various times in the 
story shows the use of setting to reflect the nature of the events* 

Topic sentence 2 * The simple setting shows where and how the characters 
live and reflects what kind of people they are* 

Cpaanents t The thesis sets tqp a two-part division which the topic sentences 
follow* Topic sentence No* 1 and 2 narrow the subject of the thesis* Both 
topic sentences mighty however y define the controlling idea of the thesis 
more exactly* Topic sentence No* 2 needs more concise wording* 

No* 2 Thesis - The setting controls the people of The Pearl by placing 
limiting factors ipon them: the physical structure of the town and surround- 
ing boundaries of the seay deserty and mountains place certain limits on the 
people* 

Topic sentence 1 * The towns are built in stich a way as to limit the 
people ^s chances by placing extra enphasis on the difference between 
rich and poor* 

Topic sentence 2* The sea limits the poor people' s job opportunities 
and therefore most become fishermen making little money* 

Topic se ntence The desert and mountains surround the people making 
it physically very difficult to escape this life and the people are 
forced to remain in their poverty* 

No* 2 Comments - The thesis statement is good* Topic sentence No* 1 clearly 
relates to the first part of the thesisy but needs more concise wording* 

Topic sentence No* 2 and 3 sub-divide the second part of the thesis* Probabj^ 
they are too narrow* They might be combined Into one more general topic 
sentence* 

No* 3 Thesis - Steinbeck uses the setting to shape the eventsy characters 
and theme of The Pearl s 

Topic sentence 1 * The setting brings out the basic plot* 

Topic sentence 2 ^ The setting helps to further develop the characters* 

Topic sentence 3* The setting shapes the theme* 

No* 3 Comments - The organization of this thesis statement and topic sentence 
is mechanically very good* The student mighty however y be asked to show how 
he would develop these topic sentences* Since the topic seater-es do not 



dofln© Icoy words of tho ttoaisa 

the siJu>loii.t fflust "feo aworo ©f tho Eosd to dof teo those w©rd0 with Conor oto 
eacQSplos In the paragraph® 

3 ® At tliis point tho. boaohor ma^ wish t© the approach gi^tog stiid- 
onta praotlcQ In writing a thesis stateffient to i^if^r so'vor^ dopic 
sontonces® 

Valuable dlsonssion ooiad arise from considering in groins the e^.^clso 
siting thesis statements • In groups > the students might evaluate the 
precision claritjrj conciseness > etc® of thei^ thesis statements® 

%iting a Thesis Statement 



Set I 

1 • Kiiio lives a proccorlous existence in a tru^ house with a dirt floor® 

2* Tho memmv in which ho proteotg his pearl whllo still in I»a faz is 
often ver^ anlmal-lifee ® 

3® In his flight through the momtalns Kino employs the strategies of a 
pursued animal® 

» Thesis: 

Set II 

1* To Scout and their Aunt Alexandra represents a rigid and hypo~ 
critical code of Southern gentility* 

2® Wlss Stephanie, as viewed by the three children, typifies the gossiping 
busy-body neighbor® 

3® Wlss Maudie comes closest to representing the children’s concept of the 
ideal female adult® 

Thesis* 

Set III 

1® Initially Marty seems reconciled to his bachelor status® 

2® The goading of his friends and relatives leads to Matty’s meeting a 
girl he comes to love® 

3® Ironically, Marty’s happiness with his girl is nearly ruined by the 
jealousies and fears of those same friends and relatives® 

Thesis* 

Set IV 

1 « Although an oath might have proven valtiable to the conspirators during 
later events, Brutus opposes one arguing that as Homans they have a 
good reason to kill Caesar which is a strong enough bond in itself® 
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2® His fatal decision ailowing Antony to live is based on bis boliof 
that the conspirators sho\Ad be ^*pnrgers” and ”saerificers®” 

3 ® Permitting Antony to spes^ at Caesar’s ftmerei is an error springing 
from Brutus* conviction that Antony is an honorable and trustworthy 
Roman® 

^*® Students now might be asked to -develop their thesis statement more 

c©!aplotoly by writing topic sentences of airport and details to si:?>port 
the topic sentences!, 

a® ^he teacher might give students a thesis statement and a 

sample topic sentence with sipporting details and ask them to 
fill in the rest of the outline® 

Student Samples 

Thesis! Internal conflicts such as desire for status, fami^ly tradition, 
end self-identity cause open conflicts in the play, A Raisin_ in the Sun, 

Tonio Sentence I m The ambitions of various characters from A 

Raisin in the Sun cause many of the family arguments® 

1® Beneatha’s determination to be a doctor causes disputes between 
her, Lena and Walter over money® 

2® When Lena finally realized her dream of owning a home, Walter 
became violently angry® He considered it a ridiculous invest- 
ment of money® 

3* Walter wanted to provide a decent living for his family, so he 
Invested in a liquor store® When he lost the money, he argued 
with Lena, and Lena argued with Benny® 

Topic sentence 2 « As a result of family traditions, many conflicts 

arise between Lena, Beneatha, and Walter® 

1® Beneatha and Walter argue in the play because she is overly 
proujd of being Negro and he is ashamed of being Negro# For a 
while, he was wl311ng to accept money for not moving into an 
all-white neighborhood® 

2® Lena was extremely proud that her husband had been an honest 
laborer but at the beginning of the play, Walter felt he could 
only be proud of himself if he wasn’t a laborer® 

3« Instead of lotting Walter make his own decisions, Lena always 
did what she thought her husband would have done® 

Topic sentence Much of the difficulty that Walter experl^ances Is 

due to a desire to achieve a status for himself® 

1® No pride in being a chauffeur® 

2® Believes money is the key to acceptance in social grouping® 

3« In family, needs to be head of family® 
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Jlo# Im QomBuhB - la topic seatsace No, 2 the student has don>2> an excellont 
Job of uniting a relevant topic sentoace and relevant details* ^opie 
sentemQ !©• 3 9 As relevant to the thesis subject of self-identity ^ Sub it 
violates the basis of classification set up in topic sentence No* 1 ^ i*e*i 
it discusses Just Njilter^ vhile the other topic sentences discuss the 
internal conflict in terms of several oh^acters* 

Thesis s Internal conflict Sj such as self-identity 5 ambition f and 
family traditions eaus© open conflicts among characters In the play* 

A Raisin in the Sun ^ 

Topic, sentence Because of Walter’ s desire for status^, he 
fights his mother and her traditional view of a proper Job and 
family role* 

1* Walter has pride in being a chauffeur* His mother feels it 
respectable because his father was a laborer* 

2* W^ter wants money for social acceptance - Wbther believes 
love and family life are enough* 

3 * Walter wants to be head of family - Lena feels she should be* 

Topic „ sentence 2m Because of Beneatha’s ambition to become a 
doctor^ she fails to realize the problems of those around her* 

1 * Overlooks Walter, Ruth and Travis* 

2* No one can tell her anything - boyfriend or family* 

Topic sentence Mama’s conception of family traditions is a 
major reason why her household is at odds with each other* 

1* No liquor* 

2* Proud* 

No* 2 C:,imi]ents - The topic sentences are relevant to the thesis and follow 
the order indicated in the thesis* The siiggested supporting details are so 
sketchy that their relevance and adequacy are difficult to determine* In 
practical situations when pressed for time, a skilled widter of exposition 
may work with success «from an outline as feeble as this* But a student who 
is Just beginning to work with outlining and the development of a longer 
paper should be enco waged to do more couplet© written planning. 

b*..Tho teacher might give students Just a title and ask them to writ© the 
thesis statement, topic sentences and sipporting details* 

Thesis » The characters from Animal Farm , written by George Orwell, 
represent the attitudes of people toward a government* 

Topic sentence 1* First, are the persons who openly oppose the 
present government and suggest a reform* 

Exanple* Major*, an old sow, was dissatisfied with the existing 
order and preached a reform. Major said, ”Now, comrades, what is 
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the natwe of om* lif©^ Lat*s face it: ©isp lives are ^aiseyabl©, 
laborious short •«* (pg® IB) Ho thea goos on giviag a solxitlon, 
’’Only get rid of and the produce of oia? labour wo'M be oup 
om*” (pg* 19)* 

Tonie sentence 2 « The next type are the ones uho are uncertain or 
d& not core about their goverparaeat® 

Example: The more stipid animals go along with the reform, but do 
not have ai^ reason for it© Snowball, the dictator, tried to 
explain who the animals enemies were, formed the slogan, ’’Four legs 
good, two legs bad®” This slogan was si^posed to clear the purpose 
of Animal Fprm « but the lower animals did not understand it® 

Topic sentence 1 ® Finally, are the persons wanting to teep the 
old order of government, ^e persons who are satisfied with the 
gover33ment® 

Exauple: Boxer, a horse, was vejey loyal to the cause® Orwell 
says, ’’After his hoof had healed 15), Boxer worked harder than 
ever®” (pg® 110)® 

No® 1 Comments - The student has written topic sentences that 
are clearly relevant to the thesis* He has defined the contro lling idea of 
the thesis in each of the three topic sentences® His examples are fairly 
relevant and concrete® Perhaps his example for topic sentence No® 2 might 
he worded to more clearly exenplify the topic sent^^ce® The examples will 
need considerable eapansion to form complete paragraphs® This is particuf 
larly true of the example for topic sentence No® 3« 

Thesis: Throu(gh his attittide toward killing, Jack’s degeneration from 
civilization to vicious savagery is revealed® 

Topic sentence 1* To begin with, Jack is hesitant to kill a living 
creature® 

Example: ’’They knew veiy well why he hadn’t killed the pig: 
because of the enormity of the knife descending and cutting Into 
the living flesh: because of the unbearable blood® ’I was going 
to’, said Jack* ’I was choosing a place* Next time •— He was 
ahead of them and they could not see his face®” (pg® 27)® 

Topic sentence 2 * When he kills for the first time, he feels a 
mirthful pleasTxr© in bis achi.evement® 

Example: ’’Jack foisnd the throat of the pig and the hot blood 
spouted over his hands® After the lmn©diacy of the kill subsided. 
Jack stood ip, holding out his hands® ’Look®* He giggled and 
flicked them while the boys laughed at his reeking palms® Then 
Jack grabbed Maurice and rubbed the blood over his cheeks®” 

(pg. 125). 

Topic sentence Later, Jack reveals an absence of ©motion 
towards killing human beings® 

Exanple: ’’After Jack had ordered a hunting dance, Sjjnon, a small 
boy, runs wildly into the frenzied groip®) ’’The beast, Simon, 



Isroke ring* At ©n.c© tk© crowd snrged ofter it, policing down rock, leopt 
p^n the toast, scroaiaed, struck, bit, toro* ^iior© were no words, and no 
■^vement but the toarlng of teeth gaid claws* Presently the hoop broke i^* 
Even in the rain they eoi0.d see how sinall a beast it was* end airoady its 
blood was staining the sand*” (pg* 141)* 

Ihm Z OoEffient; This student’s topic sentences ore excellent* He has also 
chosen good,, relevant references to the novel for si^port of the topic 
sentences* 



0* Ask students to make a more elaborate outline aad develop one 
paragraph from the oufcline* This exercise might be accoispanied by 
student evaluation* 

The following samples are a result of student research on early 
drama* Included is a sample of a student evaluation form that may be 
used* 

Ho* 1* A xanique and in^Jortant characteristi© of early Greek drama 
is its simplicity* This sla^lioity is exhibited through 
language, setting, and theme* 

Topic Sentence 1» The language of a Greek play is compressed ^d 
concise* 



a* as few words as possible 

b* no flowery phrases or poetic license in description* 

Topic Sentence The setting and costumes in a Greek play are 
simple and seldom varied* 

a* very few props or scenery 

b* writers depended on dramatic conventions* 

c* all actors wore like costumes* 

Topic Sentence 1 . The themes dealt with in Greek plays were simple 
and repetitive* 

a* always used "facts” - disdained exaggeration* 
b* same stories used again and again, simple* 
c* stories dealt with common things* 

Paragraph Developed from t. s* 1 

The language of a Gr^ek play is compressed and concise* The 
Greek playwrights attempt to describe events in as few words as possibly 
believing simplicity is the true beauty of drama* Examples Sophocles 
has Antigone outline his entire play in one short speech in the 
Prologue* These playwri^ts also use simplicity in description, avoid- 
ing flowery phrases and using nothing comparable to our idea of poetic 
license* In Antigone, the sentry’s description of the uncovering of 
Polynlces’ body is strikingly realistic: 

We swept off the earth that covered the body, and left it 
a sodden, naked corpse again]; then sat tp on the hill, on 
the windward side, keeping c3>ear of the stench of him, as 
far as we could* 
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Tims the Greek playwrights i^ed slapl® lajaguage as aaa effective ireans of 
drematle expression of their ideas# 

Coiments The thesis is cle^r and naa^ow er^ough# The topic sentences 
clearly relate to the thesis and foUaw the order suggested in the thesis# 
The phrases that suggest proof for the topic sentences are relevant# When 
deiyeiopod into a paragraph^ however^ they wiU^ in turn^^ need conca^te 
escajiiplos# The paragraph developed froni topic sentence No# 1 does offer 
concrete exaioples for each sippo3?ting phrase# 

This student has been able to work successfully from his fairly brief 
o*xtlio.e# A less skilled student writer ^ however^ might be urged to make a 
aaore complete outl^^ne, - perhaps a sentence outline > toiguid© him in 
W3.'iting his complete paper# 

Nq«i 2 Thesis statement 8 Plautus and Tearence, the only two important 
w:citers of their time, gave comedy a start la ancient Rome# 

Tonic sentence 1 . Plautus developed realistic farces which 

pleased audiences of all classes# 

a# The first Greek comedies performed in Rome aroused little 
interest® His comedies did succeed In arousing interest# 

b# He borrowed from Nsnander and added a robustness and a comic 
inventiveness# He mixed horseplay and sentimentality to 
keep interest# 

c# In ”MHes Glorlosus” a boastfiil captain is exposed as a coward# 
Other typical characters: furious wives# scheming se 3 ?vant# old 
men in their second childhood# etc# 

d# These characters continued in the commedia dell* arte which 
was popular In Europe as late as i860 • They can still be seen 
in the pantomimes and Punch-emd-Judy shows of present-day 
England# 

Toole sentence 2> Terence developed comedies which pleases 

audiences of higher class# 

a# He imitated ^nander and used the same sort of plots as Plautus 
but he treated them with much more refinement# 

b# His carefifLly contrived plots attracted audiences# His gay# 
young men were shown as abused by strict# misunderstanding# 
stingy fathers# 

c« Love# marriage# lust and money are recurrent themes of plays 
such as Andria . Eunuchua . Phormio * and Adelphl # 

Paragraph developed from t#s® 2 

Plautus developed realistic farces which pleased audiences of all 
classes# The first Greek comedies performed in Rome aroused little interest 
but the Comedies of Plautus interested street audiences everywhere# He 
borrowed from Menander and added a robustness and a comic inventiveness which 
have kept his plays alive today# He mixed horseplay and sentimentality to 
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keep the plot Intsreatlng, In "Miles Glorlosna" a boastf\a captain is 
exposed as a coward. Other typical characters are the old man, 

scheming sei-vant, money-htiBgry citizens, furious wives, rascaUy sxav^ Md 
old men in their second childhood, Ihose characters ronttoued in ®® ® 

d©ll* arte which was popular in Europe as late as looO* They 
seen in the pantoBiimss and Punch-and-Judy shows of present-day m%xrnam 

CoBment t The scope of the thesis Is unclear because of ^ 

“gave comedy a start*” In the topic sentences the student has 
more precisely what he meant by this vagne phrase* A rewordtog o ® 
phrase wonld improve the thesis and th© cohei^ncs of »»he ort.-xe otiujjne* 



This student has written a more coaqolete outline for his proposed multi- 
paragraph paper than did student no* 1* Biib his paragraph developed from 
topic sentence No* 1 shows that in developlog the paragiapi^ nw 
none of th© fltws of th© outline* Terms such as ”robustness” and 
inventiveness” remain vague phrases without exaP^les* Nis paragrapn ** 
cates that he might narrow the topic sentence to the subject of 
ohai'acters in farces* To malce his last statements coherent the student will 
have to rewrite the topic sentence to Include some mention of ^ihe appeal 
these stock characters have to audiences of all centuries as wsJ« as t© 
audiences of all classes* (This problem in coherence would point again to 
th© vagueness of the thesis* The question now arises? what does in 
ancient Rome” modify? ) • 



The usefullness of the outline is clear from these two sa»3)les# It 
does not need to be a coD 5 >lex straight jacket for the stu^Qnt s b;fitlng* 
But it can serve as a graphic plan which the student can evaluate ana 
revise before he writes and as he writes his paragraphs* 



SECTION C 

At this point the teacher may actually assign a multi-par^raph Paper* 
The nature of the assignment will, of course, depend i?)on the class, witn 
slower classes perhaps the teacher should assign a non-literary ^opic or a 
highly structured topic as a first theme* Alternate topics may help witn 
diversified classes* 



For exanBle, In writing a paper on Silas Marneg. a slower student wo^d 
find less trouble with such topics as* II and III than with V or I from the 
assignment sheet that follows* 



THM: SILAS MftRNER 



RESTRICTIONS ; 

1* tise a good thesis statement based on the concepts we have studied* 

2* Rse a good topic sentence for each paragraph with concrete deueils from 

the novel for support statements* n * 

3* Make sure topic sentences are relevant to thesis statement and that 

support statements are relevant to topic sentences* 

4* tJse proper transitions from paragraph to paragraph and within paragraphs. 

ASSIGNMENT ; 

Choose one of the following suggested subjects, formulate a suitab].e 
thesis and write a multiparagraph theme* Include basic outline and 
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rough draft with final copy* 

I* Discuas the changes that occitr during the sixteen years that elapse 
between part I and part II* Consider the evidence in the characters > 
their iiode of life, the attitudes of Haveloe people for instance* 

II* Writ© a physical description of Silas Iferner as he is at the beginning 
of the novel} as he "s during his period of xoiserliness} and as he is at 
the end* V/hat featiares will you choose to enphasize to show the changes 
in his character? 

Ill* Choose several characters and show how their lives became stunted 
because of a lack of love— or how love can be a wholesome influence* 

IV * The various characters in Silas Earner help to create a picture of 
society in early 19th Century England* Discuss this proposition by 
recalling what social classes are included and some of the character** 
istics of each* 

V* Discuss how the statement, ’’Wrongdoing carries within itseK the germs 
of its own punishment,” applies to Silas Marner* 

Student Sample No* 1 : Tjiough the characters of Silas and Eppie, George 
Eliot in the novel, Silas Earner , shows how love can be a wholesome 
influence* 

With the coming of Eppie, Silas Miamer’s entire life was drastically 
changed* Before Eppie came Silas had withdrawn almost completely from the 
outside world* He stayed at his loom and wove all day* He never stirred 
from his cottage to visit other homes, and he never had others in* As he had 
lost all faith in God as well as in man, Silas never attended church* He 
would much rather stay Indoors and count his money* However, when Eppie came 
to him, all this was changed* Silas now had something he could love* 

®®otlons which had long lain unused, were aroused* He regained faith in man 
and God* At Dolly Wlnurop* s suggestions he had Eppie christened and he hlifr- 
self began a regiiar church attendance* He had a desire to do only what was 
3^ight for Eppie: he no longer thought only of himself* The money that he 
received from his weaving he used only to bpy things for Eppie* 

Eppie *s Ilf© was likewise Influenced by the fact that she Imew only 
love since her arrival at Silas* s home* Silas loved Eppie so gi^atly that he 
kept her sheltered from all the evils of the outside world* Eppie, theire- 
fore, grew unhindered by these evils* She knew nothing of hate, and she 
thought oialy good of people* As Silas was unselfish and thought only of 
Eppie, Eppie also was unselfish and thought only of Silas* Her only desire 
was to serve him* Eppie actually waited on Silas and did most of the work 
in the house* Since die was doing something good for Silas, and did it out 
of love, she never minded the work she did* Through the character of Eppie, 
George Eliot has also shown that ’’work is love made visible*” Truly, in the 
case of Silas and Eppie, love was a wholesome influence* 

No* 1 Comment: The thesis is clear once narrowed enough* The topic sentences 
of the two paragraphs are relevant to the thesis and follow the order of the 
thesis* 

Paragraph No* 1 develops the topic sentence idth concrete proof of the 
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topic sentence* Paragraph No* 2 begins vith some good trai ^itlonal devices* 
This paragraph falls to develop the topic sentence, however, on an adequate 
/ level of concreteness* 

Silas flamer Changes 

I Student Sample No^ 2: Througho^tb the novel, Silas Miarner’s physical 

description went through various chaaages which reflected transformations in 
his character* 

At the beginning of the novel, Silas had the appearance of a trusting 
man* His pale e 3 q>ressionless face and stiff limbs suggested a lonely man. who 
went out little socially and had little contact with people* Ever since he 
had been wrongly acciised of stealing money in lantern lard, he had lost faith 
in people* His eyes were lilce those of a dead man* He had an innocent gaze 
which belong to his hram projecting eyes* One of Silas* problems was that 
he had too much trust in people* He had the look of trusting simplicity in 
his face* His stooped position had come from the constant carrying of the 
heavy bag which he carried on his back* The stooped appearance also sug- 
gested that he no longer had any self pride* 

During his period of miserliness, Silas* life consisted mainly of weav- 
ing £jnd hoarding* Dialing this time Ms figure became even more bent because 
he was constantly bending over his money counting it on his bench* His eyes 
used to look trusting, looked as if they had been made to see only tiny thin^ 
you had to hunt for* TMs was from stacking and counting the money* The 
money had become the most in^ortant thing to him in his whole life and helped 
[ ) him to forget his loneliness md unhappiness* Silas became very withered and 

yellow* Simply weaving and hoarding, he came into no contact with people or 
with nature unless he happened tvo be deliveiTlng a finished piece of linen# 

At the end of the novel, Silas had changed greatly In heart and had the 
appearance of an old man* His large brown eyes saw further than before when 
he had sat squinting and counting his money* His eyes had happiness In them# 
No longer did he feel the en^tlness in Ms heart because Eppie had made him 
Into a new person# Even though Silas* shoulders were bent, he had mo3:e self- 
pride and confidence in himself* Eppie had opened tp a whole new world for ‘ 
him like visiting and chatting with people and attending church* Also, Silas 
and Eppie loved each other and were Inseparable* Silas had wMte hair 
compared to the curly auburn hair of Eppie* 

No* 2 Comment: The thesis statement is clear, predicating a chronological 
order for the paper* Various changes and transformations are perhaps 
unnecessarily vague# They might be narrowed here in the thesis statement* 

If, however, these phrases are adequately defined in the topic sentences and 
sippoiting paragraphs, the thesis statement is adequate* 

Topic sentence No* 1 follows the chronological order suggested in the 
thesis and defines one stage of Silas* physical appearance and character* 

Topic sentence No* 2 follows the chronological order* But here the 
^ relevance to the thesis breaks down* Although a stage of character 

) developmsnt is mentioned, mise^ne^, no mention is made of the physical 

appearance that reflects the character trait* 




Topic sentence No. 3 again fails to relate clearly to the thesis# 
Greatly in heart probably is meant to relate to the character traits 
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montioxidd in the thesis > but the phrase is vague# The coJapound sentence 
structure mahes the relationship between the appe^-^c'nce of SHas end his 
"change in heart” isnclear# 

The student author needs to revise his topic sentences to include in 
each topic sentence a physical description and a character trait that the 
physical appearance reflects for each stage of Silas* developiiient# 

After maMng the topic sentences more relevant to the the sis ^ the 
student might then be able to check the details within his paragraph for 
their relevance# For exanplsi the final sentences in paragraph No# 3 don*t 
show the relation between physical appearance and characters they merely 
list activities and physical descriptions# 
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IV. 



UNITY 



11th Grade 



A. Unif5r a Paragraph by 
Making Major and Minor 
Supports Relevant to the 
Controlling Idea of the 
Topic Sentence. 
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SECnniON A 

Work on paragraph unity in the tenth grade (and hopefully the 
years before) has concentrated on narrowing down the initial 
topic sentence to a clearly stated controlling idea or attitude 
and then seeing that every supporting statement in the paragraph 
is clearly relevant to tht stated controlling idea. The eleventh 
grade continues work on the controlling idea of the topic sentence 
but further develops the idea that support may be thought of in 
terms of major elements which directly support the controlling 
idea or minor elements which directly support major elements and 
also support the controlling Idea, 

Eleventh grade students must become thoroughly familiar with 
the techniques required to achieve unity in their paragraphs. Upon 
such familiarity hinges their entire success with written expository 
.expression. How students acquire these techniques may.’ certainly 
vary. There is in no way - probably no sure way. Experienced 
teachers have undoubtedly already found and are continuing to use 
their most effective methods. An inexperienced teacher or someone 
unfamiliar with the composition program in the St, Louis Park Public 
Schools may need a more clearly directed approach. For him, the 
following daily proc4dures, sources of materials, assignments and 
suggestinns are included. 

SECTION B 
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^he best and most frequently used text. Available for all teachers. 
Procedures 



1. All godd paragraphs are unified. A paragraph is said to be unified 
if every sentence In it contributes to a common goal and develops 
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a single clear idea. 

Ihe most important sentence in a unified paragraph is the topic 
sentence, dominated by a controlling idea. ‘“Pj^M^of^the 

vith its controlling factor expresses the unifying *’** 

paragraph and makes this idea clear to the «“<*«• «n 

the Lpic sentence is commonly found at the “ 

be used effectively elsewhere inifee P“'®8Mph. A beginning 
student of expository writing (and nearly 

students should be considered beginners) * 

his paragraph with a topic sentence. *^“^"8 *e ^.-.-raohs 
first contributes greatly to more logical, unified paragrap . 

The most common fault in writing a "unified" ’’“pof the 

is perhaps a vague, general central idea or none at all. For tne 

befflnnlne writer there is danger In suggesting that he d p 
uS";Mre topic sentencl the object of ® »i“8U 
must be . rather narrow - limited. Therefore, each topic 
must contain a controlling idea, a definite 

clause that clarly points out the most Important aspect of the 
paragraph* 

To achieve complete paragraph unity, all of the other 
in the paragraph must support the controlling «.aons°^ 

sentence by using facts, examples. Illustrations or r . 

Every major supporting statement in the P®f®8r*ph must he a 
direct and definite explanation of the “‘““y 

explain its major statement in terms of **'®. “ “* 

All material which does not contribute to the validity or 
pertinence of the controlling idea must be rejected. 

In lengthy paragraphs the last sentence f 

main idea of the topic sentence. Slightly dlf ® summarire 

will be used, but the purpose of the f ®®®f Sed 

a lengthy, complex idea. Suxh a summarizing statement, cal 

the clincher sentencc^^ usually brings the paragraph to a., 
effective conclusion. 

John Ostrom in Better Paragraphs states the importance of para- 
graph unity very effectively: 

Unity in the paragraph is essential to good writing. 

It calls for clear thinking and a definite plan o£ 
organization. To make sure your paragraphs are unlfiea, 
you should begin each one with a topic sentence and a 
controlling idea. All your major supporting statements 
should go directly back to the controlling idea. All 
minor supporting statements should further e^lain the 
major supporting statements and the controlling ® 

the s«me time. Applying the "beceuee" test throughout 
the paragraph is one sure way of achieving unity, it tne 
topic sentence has a compound controlling idea, you must 
develop each part. 

. The following suggested steps for studying P*”8>^2Ls”tMuire 
should give thorough coverage to the unit. Some steps require 
more time than others, but careful planning should make the 
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assignment fit the teacher's anticipated time limit. Since 
grammar and composition texts vary from teacher to teacher 
(sometimes from class to class) » some of these steps will 
vary according to the sources of materials available. Then, 
too, in these steps only a little consideration has been given 
to the integration of the students* composition study with their 
study of individual selections in American literature. It is 
expected, however, that most composition assignments will be 
baaed upon the literature study. Any literature unit can, with 
a little ingenuity on the teacher's part, be used as the basic 
material source for the study of paragraph unity and topic 
sentences. It is a most practical approabh; one reinforces 
the other. (Two examples of how this might be done are included 
*n Section C.) All of the texts mentioned in the bibliography 
abound with excellent useful models. Furthermore, the day 
following a written assignment the teacher will be flooded 
with samples. He should make use of them via the board or the 
overhead projector. Students profit considerably from dis- 
cussion of their own and their classmates' written work. 

Step 1 , 

Begin the study of paragraph unity by assigning pages 1-3 in 
JohiOstrom's Better Paragraphs. . Read and discuss with the 
students the examples of recognizing and fixing the controlling 
idea. Teachers may wish to assign some of the exercises on 
page 3 of Better Paragraphs and supplement this material 
with original sentences based upon their present literature 
unit. The following day these sentences could be projected 
on the classronmi screen from the overhead projector and the 
class could discuss and rewrite some of these sentences. Their 
revisions would depend upon how clearly the controlling idea 
had been stated in the original sentence. 

Step ^ 

Assign pages 35 and 36, ORl, "The Topic Sentence," in William 
Coyle's Paragraphs for Practice . Allow a brled time for 
individual completion of the assignment; then discuss each 
example with the class. Ask class members to explain the 
weaknesses of the unsatisfactory topic sentences. Identify 
the controlling idea in each good example. 

Step ^ 

Assign pages 4-6 in Ostiom's Better Paragraphs. Read and 
discuss with the class the material on major and minor support 
of the controlling idea. Stress the "because" approach. 

Give the students additional practice in recognizing and 
writing topic sentences with controlling ideas and major 
and minor supporting statements by doing all or some of the 
following activities, depending upon the students' needs: 

A. Read and discuss pages 7 and 8 of Ostrom's Better Paragraphs . 

B. AsAlgn parts C and D of "Exercises," page 6, of Better 
Paragraphs . 

C. Assign 0R4, "Paragraph Unity," page 43 of Coyle's Paragraphs 
for Practice. 
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D. Asoign OR5 and/or 0R6, "Paragraph Plan,'* pages 45 and 47 
of Coyle* 8 Paragraphs for Practice . 

E. Read and discuss with the class pages 359-362 in Warriner^s 
English Grammar and Composition 11 . 

P. Read and discuss with the class pages 47 and 48 in Corbin 
and Perrin* s Guide to Modern English . 

6. The most practical assignment would be an original composition. 
Assign a short original composition based upon the class' 
present literature unit. Require a specific number of major 
and minor supporting statements. Have the students underline, 
number or letter their sentences for easy identification (under- 
line the controlling idea in the topic sentence, label all 
major supporting statements with capitals M»S», all minor 
supportriWith lowei: case m.s.) Collect the assignment the 
following day. Using the overhead projector or the black- 
board, disply selected samples to the class, discuss the 
affectlvenesS" of some sentences and the deficiencies of others. 
Urge the students to suggest changes in poorly constructed 
examples. Return the papers and assign the students to 
small groups. Instruct them to revise any poorly constructed 
topic sentences, controlling ideas or major and minor 
supporting sentences. Group carefully. The purpose of 
groupihp is to give the student who doeo poorly the benefit 
of Instruction from a student who does well. This frees 
the teacher from petty concern; he can concentrate on the 
major composition problems. Then, too, time is used more 
efficiently. 

Step j4 

Students should by now be quite familiar with the simpler and 
more basic aspects of paragraph unity. Three or four different 
writing assignments stressing controlling ideas and major and 
minor support will Increase the students' skills in handling 
organization probiems. Once the teacher feels that the students 
are sufficiently competent in handling the basic elements of 
paragraph unity, he can proceed with some of the following: 

A. Read and discuss "The Compound Controlling Idea,” pages 

9 and 11 of Ostrom's Better Paragraphs . Study the sample 
paragraphs on pages 10 and XI of Better Paragraphs . Decide 
with the class whether each one has a controlling idea and 
whether or not the major and minor supporting statements 
perform their function. 

B. Read and discuss with the class pages 48-55 in Corbin and 
Perrin's Guide to Modern English , Upper Years . Study the 
techniques of supplying details through use of facts, examples. 
Illustrations or reasons. The teacher should give a 
specific writing assignment (based on the class' current 
literature unit) which employs these techniques. 

C. Read and discuss pages 362-373 in Warriner's English Grammar 
and Composition 11 . This assignment could replace item B 
for it too states ahe techniques of supplying details in 
well-organized paragraphs. Study the models contained in the 
text and assign original one-paragraph compositions which have 
their basis In the current literature unit. 
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D* Reftd and discuss with the class models in Glatthorn, 

Fleming and Warriner* s Compos it inn; Models and Exeyises 11. 
Numbers 7 (page 11) » 8 (page 13) » 10 (psge 16) , 13\page 19) > 
nnd 15 (page 22) are particularly good. Direct students 
to find similar good examples in their history or science 
texts. Have the students read aloud some of these examples 
and discuss their effectiveness. 

E. Read and discuss Francis Christensen's *'A Generative Rhetoric 
of the Paragraph” in The Sentence and the Paragraph . 

Step 5 

Exercises 0R7, 8 and/or 9, pages 49, 51 and 53, in Coyle's 
Paragraphs for Practice might be useful in testing the student s 
knwledge of paragraph inity. They might also be used as review 
for the entire unit on paragraph unity. 

SECTION C 

Teachers should give several specific one-paragraph assigniui^nts 
which stress the controlling idea and supporting statements. All 
assignments should be based on the class* current literature unit. 
These assignments could be spread out over a five to seven week 
period. The more students urite, the more skillful they will become. 
Eventually, of course, the writing assignments will be emphasizing 
other aspects of composition (transitions, coordination and sub- 
ordination, parallelism, comparison and/or contrast, etc.) but 
students must never be allowed to forget the importance of good 
topic sentences with effective controlling ideas and logical major 
and Mnor support. 

After the students have accumulated four or five one-paragraph 
compositions in their writing folders, teachers should schedule 
conferences with each of his Atudents. These conferences cffii be 
scheduled before or after school, during the student's study period 
(if it coincides with the teacher's composition or preparation 
period), during the homeroom period, or during the class period while 
Other students are engaged in another activity. The purposes of the 
student-teacher conferences are (1) to review his composition work 
to date, (2) discuss his major composition problems, (3) make 
specific suggestions for improvement, and (4) anticipate further 
composition problems. Such student- teacher conferences are 
valuable because they help to eliminate repeated composition errors, 
the student gains more confidence In writing if he knows exactly 
^jdiat he is doing wrong, and it encouxages those who might be too 
shy to speak up in class to seek solutions to their writing 
difficulties. A second or even third student- teadher conference 
may be necessary later in the year. 

Following are two samples of assignments that might be given on 
this writing area during a study of metaphysical poetry and colonial 
American literature. Similar assignments might, of course, be 
•j worked out for any literature unit. 
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Composition Assignment I 
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The following ideas are taken from the class materials given on the nature and 
purposes of metaphysical poetry. They are not in complete sentence form and the 
order of the statements is scranibled. You are to decide which would he major 
statements and which would be minor explanations of them and to use these state- 
ments to write one smooth, unified paragraph. Two of the statements are not on 
the topic— cross them out. You are to word your own topic sentence for the para- 
graph. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12. 



Metaphysical poetry deals with a broad subject like love or God. 
It is difficult poetry. 

It appeals primarily to the Intellect. 

In it God is Wrathful. 

It relates the broad subject with which it deals to common, 
homely images or conceits. 

No phrase can be slurred over without loss of meaning. 

To read metaphysical peotry requires all one's mind and all 
one's attention. 

Metaphysical poetry is very emotional. 

Metaphysical poetry prepares us for modern poetry, for modern 
poetry is also difficult and Intellectual. 

Metaphysical poetry is full of conceits. 

A conceit is a kind of high flown or artificial comparison or 
figure of speech. 

In a metaphysical sense, this comparison is extended or carried 
out in great detail. 



STUDENT SAMPLE FOR ASSIGNMENT I 
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Metephyslcal poetry is difficult. This type of poetry deals with a broad subject 
like love or God. It then relates the broad subject with which it deals with a 
common homely image or conceit. A conceit is a kind of high flown or artificial 
comparison or figure of speech. In a metaphysical sense, this comparison is extend- 
ed or carried out in great detail. Metaphysical poetry is full of conceits. No 
phrase can be slurred over without loss of meaning. Consequently, it appeals pri- 
marily to the intellect. To read it requires all of the mind and attention. 
Metaphysical poetry is a preparation for modern poetry, for modern poetry is also 
difficult and intellectual. 



T.S. 


2 


M.S. 


1 


m.s. 


5 


M.S. 


10 


m.s. 


11 


tQ« S • 


12 


M.s. 


7 


m.s. 


8 


m.s. 


6 



Metaphysical poetry is difficult poetry. It appeals primarily to the Intellect. 

This poetry deals with a broad subject like love or God. However, it relates the 
broad subject with which it deals to common, homely images or conceits. Meta- 
physical poetry is full of conceits, which are kind of high flown or artificial 
comparisons or figures of speech. In a metaphysical sense, this comparison is 
extended or carried out in great detail. The reading of metaphysical poetry requires 
all your mind and your attention. This poetry is very emotional. Nc phrase can be 
slurred over without loss of meaning. 

M.S. 1 
m. s . 5 

m.s. 11 
m.s. 12 
M.S. 10 
m . s . b 
m.s. 3 
m« s . 7 

M.S. 9 
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Listed below are 12 statements about the Puritans, based on our class discussion 
and reading. They are in scranibled order but make up the material for a unified 
paragraph (except for 2 statements). Re-arrange the statements into a unified 
paragraph— some rewording may be necessary. Put this in regular composition form. 
Put the numbers of the statements which you use into an outline of' major and minor 
supports at the bottom of this sheet. 



1, The Puritans* religious ideas were the basis of their desire for 
education. 

2, In order to live in a state of Grace they must know and live by the law. 

3, They believed sinners must be elected to Grace if they are to be 
saved. 

< 1 . Man is predestined to his fate— sin. 

5. The Bible was the only source of law and knowledge. 

6. The Devil is a real being to the Puritan. 

7. Man is born sinful. 

8. In order for each roan to know and so live by the law (Bible), he 
must know how to read and write. 

9. Living for the next world— not the earthly one. 

10. One of our most lasting democratic concepts came from the Puritans— 
free public education. 

11. So tlieir emphasis was on an intellectual life rather than a 
physical or material one. 

Their effect has been greatly felt in the development of our 
literature. 



12. 



STUDENT SAMPLE FOR ASSIGNMENT II 



One of our most lasting democratic concepts came from the Puritans— that of free, 
public education. The Puritans' religious beliefs were the bases of their desire 
for education. They believed in living for the next world, not this one, conse- 
quently, their emphasis was on an intellectual life, rather than a physical or 
material one. The Puritans also believed that man is predestined to his fate, 
which is sin. Therefore, all men are born sinful. Only those elected to a state 
of Grace could be saved from sin, and in order to remain in a state of Grace, men 
must know and obey the law. To the Puritans the Bible was the only source of law 
and, thus, knowledge. Then in order to know and live by the law (the Bible), men 



should know how to read and write 



T.S 



10 






M.S 



m.s 



9 

11 



H.S 



4 



m.s 



3 



m.s. 



2 

5 

8 



or MS 3 



MS 2 
MS 5 
MS 8 




IV. UNITY 



11 th Grade 

B. Unify a ^Itl- paragraph Paper 
by Following the Order and Plan 
Specified In the Thesis Paragraph 
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Utttfy a l^lti« ' paraagaph £aper Following 
the Order and Flan Specified in the Thesla Paragraph 



SECTIO,N A 

Ihe tenth grade has worked on the concept of the simple thesis 
stateffle''ts its proper dimenaions, and Ita relationship to the topic 
sentences of the paper. The eleventh grade needs to review considerably 
this fundamental concept before proceeding to the thesis paragraph. 
Furthermore, much of the work at tenth grade has been in B. Section, or 
the developing of the concept through shorter, specifically designed 
exercises, whereas at eleventh grade more of the work i/s in the C Section, 
or actually developing the thesis paragraph and multi-paragraph paper. 

Developing a thesis paragraph cannot, c£ course, be Isolated from the 
building of the total structure of the essay, since the primary funcclon 
of the thesis paragraph is to limit the topic by means of a folly defined 
point of view and a clear idea of the points to be made. 

SECTION B 
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3. Halverson and Cooley, Principles of Writing . New York, The MacMillan 
Company, 1955, pp. 217-219 and pp. 225-230. 

4. Laird, Charlton, A Writer *s Handbook . Boston, Ginn and Company, 1964, 
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5. Paragraphs for Practice . Rinehart English Workbook. 

6. Payne, Luclle Vaughan, The Lively Art of Writing . Chicago, Follett 
Publlahlng Company, 1965, pp. 46-54. 

7. Warriner, English Grammar and Composition. Grade 4 . New York, Har court. 
Brace and World, 1958, pp. 380*404. 

Procedures 



1. Perhaps the best analogy for the thesis paragraph would be that of a 
funnel . where the subject is introduced broadly and interestingly and 
comes to a restricted point that can be handled adequately in the space 
available. Thus, much work must be done on stating the thesis . Secondly, 
the thesis paragraph includes definitions or explanations of any unusual 
terms used in the thesis. 

The thesis paragraph should on occasion do more than announce and limit 
the subject. Xt should reveal the organization of the essay to follow. 
Whether the writer does it subtly or obviously, revealing the plan has 
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several advantages. For one thing. It makes the reader's job easier. 
Another thing is that the Initial indication of plan simplifies the 
writer's task because he can assume that his readers know the general 
organizational pattern of his essay and he can avoid elaborate tran- 
sitions. On the whole s it seems wise to indicate a plan in papers that 
are relatively long and which divide Into several parts— term papers, 
for example. 1!he briefer , less formal, simpler English essay is not as 
likely to require an indication of plan in its beginning i ragraph, 
though here the student must be guided by his subject, pur ‘se, and the 
reader. When it is necessary to indicate a plan. It should be done as 
unobtrusively as possible. 

2. Reviewing the Concepts 

a. The first four chapters of Payne's The Lively Art of Writing present 
a simple approach to developing a thesis statement. This might be 
read and discussed. 

b. Exercises on converting a subject into a thesis : 

1. Chapter 1 "Thesis" from Sheridan Baker's The Practical Stylist . 
This may well be mimeographed and distributed. It argues for 
"about -ness" to put an argumentative edge on the subject. On 
pp. 18-20, Baker presents an interesting concept of the beginnlRg 
paragraph as the funnel paragraph. 



State your thesis at the end of your beginning paragraph . Your beginning 
paragraph must contain your main idea, and present it to best advantage. Its 
topic sentence is also the thesis a^ ntence of your entire essay. The clearest 
and most emphatic place for yc?jr thesis sentence is at the end - -not at the 
beginning — of the beginning paragraph. If you put it first, you will have to 
repeat some version of it as you bring your beginning paragraph to a close; 
if you put it in the middle, the reader will very likely take something else 
as your main point — probably whatever the last sentence contains. The in- 
evitable psychology of Interest, as you move your reader through your first 
paragraph and into your essay, urges you to put your thesis last — in the last 
sentence of your beginning paragraph. 

Think of your beginning paragraph, then, not as a frame to be filled, 
but as a funnel. Start wide and end narrow: 



If you wished to show that Mozart's superiority lay in putting musical 
common-places to new uses, for instance, you would want to start at some 
small distance back from that point. You would start almost anyr^here, but 
you should certainly start with some Innocuous and peaceable proposition: 



BE^trmING FARAGRAFHS: THE FUNHEL 



BROAD GENERALIZATION 

* 0 
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*H-tQZQVt is one of fc!ic f'vcat mf^Q& in mslc*® or **Everyone likes the familiar*' 
or "Musie undoubtedly hab eharraa for oeeryone*” Your opening llnOj, in other 
words, should be Innocent, acceptable, and inoffensive, something to which 
all readers would agree without rise In blood pressure. (Antagonize and 
startle If you wish, but beware of losing your friends and of making your 
thesis an anticlimax.) Therefore; broad and genial. From the opening 
pleasant generalization you move nrogresslvely down to 
narrow down: 



.. „ „ , from all music, to elghteenth«century music, to 

“Century musical commonplaces, to Haydn and Mozart, to Mozart, to 
**tiic surprising turn and depth Mozart gives to the most conventional of 
musical phrases" (your thesis). Your paragraph might run, from broad to 
narrow, some tiling like tltfss 



All people, even the tone®deaf, like some kind of music, and the 
old and familiar Is usually the most appealing. For modern listeners, 
the eighteenth century usually represents this kind of comfortable 
familiarity “-undemanding, pleasant, and coranonplace. Indeed, clghteentli- 
century music developed and used a number of musical conmionplaces . 

Composers were all working in the same style, tonality, and phraseology, 
and they often sound very much alike. Many people will say, for Instnnre, 
that Haydn and his musical heir, Mozart, are as like as two peas. But 
Mozart far outdid his master. He used Haydn's conventions, but in those 
very conventions he found new expressive power. Indeed, Mozart s genius 
may be said to lie in his ability to use the commonplace but to make it 
continually surprising, fresh, and deep. We get the old with the ever 
surprisingly new. 

Now, that paragraph turned out a little different from what I anticipated. I 
even found myself violating my rule of placing the thesis last. I went one 
sentence further for emphasis and for coherence with the first sentence, Bu 
it Illustrates the funnel, from the broad and general to the one particular 
point, which is the main Idea, the thesis. Here Is another example: 

Everyone likes a garden, even if for nothing more than a look in driving 
by. As man put down paving atones and discoveecd cement, he also dis- 
covered that he needed a little space for something green and growing. 
However much he may like the comfort of a house and the security of a 
city, he cannot completely cut himself off from nature. Even the tenement 
dweller will devise his window box. And suburbia represents a kind of 
mass movement Into the lawns and shrubbery. But few of the onlookers 
ever realize how much work a garden can be. 



---taken from The Practical Stylist 
by Sheridan Baker 

2. Paragraphs for Practice , pp. 35-36, on narrowing topics to 
fit specified lengths. 

c. Laird's A Writer's Handbook has a good section on limiting a topic, 
pp. 242-243. The exercises are good an page 247. 

d. In Warriner, pages 380-381 and 398-404, are some broad topics for 
compositions. The class could orally practice reducing these broad 
areas to possible thesis statements. 

e. The teacher may present a series of transparencies in which the topic 
is successfully narrowed down to a manageable size for a short paper. 
Students, of course, should do the narrowing down in these exercises, 
not the teacher. 
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STATING THE THESIS 



In a short paper, you will do well to limit yourself to one major 
point that can be fully explained, Illustrated, and supported in the space 
available. This statement of the central Idea Is called the thesis sentence . 



Topic s 
Too Vague; 

More Clearly B'oeused; 



Education in America 
^iigh school education in Sto Louis Park 
English program for gifted student at 
St. Louis Park. 



) 



Topic s 
Too Vague: 

More Clearly Focused: 



Life in Suburbia 

A modern suburb Is an exciting place 
to live. 

Modern suburbs have kept alive the 
American tradition of being a good neighbor. 



Topic ; 

Too Vague; 

More Clearly Focused; 



Modern children 

Today *s children are spoiled. 

Grade school teachers lack the means of 
disciplining their students. 



f. In Composition ; Models and Exercises . Glatthorn and Fleming, Harcourt 
Brace and TJorld, 1965, there is a good sample piece of exposition by 
John A. Kauwenhoven in "Skylines and Skyscrapers", pages 135-139, 
which shows an introductory paragraph beginning with a broad general- 
ization and concluding with a sentence stating the thesis of the paper. 

g. Paragraphs for Practice (Rinehart English Workbook, OR 2, page 37) 
contains a fairly good exercise for developing a brief thesis state- 
ment when given a set of topic sentences. For example: 

Mark Twain* s Early Life 

Thesis Sample (supplied by student); Twain's boyhood in Hannibal, 
Missouri, his career as a pilot on the Mississippi, two-weeks* 
soldiering in the Confederate Army, and years in Nevada and 
California gave him material which he later used in his writings. 

A. Ti^ain's boyhood in Hannibal, Mlssour, gave him the knowledge 
of life in a frontier village that he used in books like Tom 
Sawyer . 

B. As a pilot on the Mississippi, he learned the river and 
observed many colorful characters, whom he later introduced 
into his writings. 

C. A few weeks in a Confederate guerrilla troop, which he 
described in "A Campaign That Failed", left him with lifelong 
scorn for Southern romanticism. 

D. His years in Nevada and California furnished material for 
his first success, the jumping frog story, and for much of 
his later work. 
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The teacher may supply sentences from current units: This Is a good 

way CO get across important learning material about the unit. 



SECTION C 



Asslamaent I; Impromptu Book Report 

This assignment is an Impromptu book report upon some work by a 20th 
Century American author selected by the student from an assigned outside- 
class reading list. The book presumably has been completed at the inception 
of the writing assignment (See author list, pages 367-368 of Standard 
Curriculum Guide) , 

DEVELOPING A MODEL FOR THE ASSIGNMENT 

The Scarlet Letter will be used as the book from which the Instructor 
will work out a model in class based on the criteria for the assignment. 

Step 1: Distribute the dittoed "Book Report Topics from which to 

Develop a Thesis." The teacher will adopt "Insight Question 
#3 from the ten general statements given the students and 
work it Into a thesis statement and paragraph. 

Step 2: The instructor will put the Basic Structure model on the 

overhead projector. 

Step 3: He next will compose three topic sentences for his outline 

and put them on the board or overhead projector. He will 
then draw out from the class specific illustrations from 
the book which could be used to round out the topic sentence 
generalization. See the following samples of the three 
steps. 
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SfEP I 



BOOK REPORT TOPICS FROM WHICH 
TO DEVELOP A THESIS 

Below are ten ideas which you are to consider in relation to the outside 

reading you have done for the assigned book report. You will be assigned 

ic’prcmptu of the questions on your book by the Instructor. Be prepared 

in general outline to rrite on any that fit your book. 

Topics 

1. In what way does this book give the reader any special understanding 
of human psychology- -of how people think and act? Are factors like 
ambition, greed, hate, love or the will to serve others seen as 
Influencing people? 

2. Why do you approve or disapprove of people’s behavior and of their 
attitudes toward life as seen in this book? 

3. How does the book deal with questions of right and wrong? Is any 
light thrown on moral, ethical, or spiritual problems? Do you agree 
with the stand taken in the book? 

4. What is shown of the Influence of environment, luck, and other forces 
in shaping e. person's life? 

5. Many authors are concerned with social problems and evils; for Instance, 
the over-emphasis on money in American life# Is any problem of that 
kind given attention by the author? 

6. What larger understanding of the world- -geographic, scientific, political, 
historical — can grow out of reading this work? 

7. What new ideas or what clarification of your old ideas came to you from 
reading the book? 

8. The good or evil in a person's life sometimes grows out of the strengths 
or weaknesses, the virtues or defects, in his charceter. How is this 
true of any character in your book? 

9. How do you like the author's style of writing? Specif i.',ally, what 
characteristics of his style do or do not appeal to you? 

10. The point of view from which an author chooses to tell a story is often 
of major Interest. How does the perspective from which this story is 
told affect its meaning for you? 
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SOT 2 

Think of yourself as a builder. think of your essay as a 
structure. This basic structure ip illustrated below. 



Introduction 



^Thesis 



Plan 
of paper 

T.S. #l + T.S. n + T.S. #3 + T.S. H 



Thesis 

Paragraph 



tTsTW 



T.S. #2 



Body 

(Argument) 



T.S. #3 



T.S. W 



Conclusion 
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Model AssiRRgient 
Question #3: 






Hawthorne in concerned generally with / 
the large questions of human ethics / 
\and the problems of the spirit. / 
\ln The Scarlet Letter Hawthorne/ 



Thesis 



\ simple categories / 
\ presents a com-/ 
\ plex and un^ 

\ certain 




Thesis 



Thesis 

Paragraph 



\ task 



\ 



Pain 



This 
can be 

/ seen by the 
ambiguous atti- 
tudes and author shows 
towards Hester, her soci- 
ety, and the wronged husband. 




Thesis 

Paragraph; 

I 

! 

I 



V Plan! 
N. 

X J 

vj 



T.S. #l - Although Hester has sinned against society by committing 

adultery, the motivation for the crime of passion has no** been 
entirely evil. 

e.g. Hester follishly led into marriage to man much older. 

Moreover, he had gone and left her for two years without 
any word, etc. 

T*S. #2 - Society, although justified in punishing Hester, has gone too 
far and has not shown mercy towards human frailty. 

e.g. Scarlet letter. Mother and daughter excluded from 
society; self-righteousness, etc. 



T,S, #3 - Chillingworth shows an initial goodness, becoming evil because 
he never forgives and loses all human compassion. 

e.g. Vows to torture Dimmesdale for as long as he can keep him 
in his power. Later he knows and suffers from corrosion 
of his vengeance but cannot rise above it. — calls it 
fate and blames Hester and her partner. — "Uhat am I 
now?... A fiend! Who made me so?" He must accuse himself. 

# 
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CLASS ASSXGNtlEm: 

1. Students have previously been assigned a book to read from a book list 
of 20th Century American Authors. On the due date students put the 
titles of their books on a slip of paper. Before the writing assign- 
ment the teacher collects the slips and assigns the appropriate general 
question from the sheet ”Book Report Topics from which to Develop a 
Thesis*'. 

2. Distribute the assignment sheet for the impromptu book report. Review 
the stipulations (cf. attached copy )• 

3. Work through sample on The Scarlet Letter (cf, attached). Analyze 
student model on the assignment (cf» East Wind, West Wind) . 

A. Distribute slips with assigned topics. Begin work. Teacher helps 
individual students with limiting the thesis and making it pointed. 
Also, he checks students outlines. 



WRITING AND REVISION 

The teacher should stress the need for time for revision. Teachers 
should edit and elaborat e in the writing process. 



I. 

II. 

III. 
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Assignment #1 

STUDENT ASSIGNMENT FOR IMPROMPTU BOOK REPORT 



Distribute individual book title slips with the number of the 
assigned question on it from the ten topics. 



The following time breakdown is suggested: 




(20 min. 


Thesis and Outline 


Tues. 


(30 min. 


Actual Writing in class 




(25 min. 


Complete Writing in class 


Wed. 


(25 min. 


Revise and Rewrite 


Form Restrictions: 





A. Limit the Topic . Develop a thesis statement that narrows the 
broad topic from the topic sheet into a manageable statement. 

Be certain that the statement takes a specific position and 
is one for which you can find ample illustration from your 
book. (Put the number of the question you are answering at the 
top of your paper.) 

B. Thesis Paragraph . In addition to a clear statement of your 
thesis, the first paragraph must forecast the breakdown of the 
paper, i.e., the plan of presentation. The title of the book and 
the author should be worked into the first paragraph also. In 
this short essay try to keep the introductory thesis paragraph 

to three or four sentences. Each point in your outline must 
emerge as a topic sentence in the paper. 

C. Body of the Paper . 

1. The paper should then contain three or four paragraphs in 
its body. Each of these paragraphs must begin with a clear 
topic sentence which is the same as the one on the outline. 

2. There must be a word or phrase transition between paragraphs, 
preferably worked into the T*S« 

3. The paragraphs must each be completed by means of illus- 
trations from your book. Use only two or three illustrations 
per paragraph because of time. Direct quotations are not 
necessary; paraphrasing is fine. 



FOR FRE-MALYSXS 
(Inadequate theme) 



3oe 



East Wlnd > West Wind 



East Wind , West Wind , by Pearl S. Buck, points out many ancient Chinese 
ideas and customs. These customs were the basis of a different way of life 
that I have never uEider stood before. 

Chinese marriage customs were quite different from those of today. The 
main character of the story, a pretty Chinese woman, was bethrothed to her 
husband when she was born. She had nothing to say about whom she would 
marry. Also, she was not allowed to meet her husband until the night of her 
wedding. After the wedding she went to live with him and was cut off from the 
the protection of her family forever. 

Another distinct custom concerned the birth of children. The wife's 
purpose in life was to give her husband a male heir. If she could not do 
this for him he would turn to his concubines. Therefore, many precautions 
were made to Insure the birth of a boy. Hoping the gods would allow her to 
bring forth a boy , the young Chinese woman placed incense in a holy shrine 
to please them. If a boy was born, he was protected from the gods, who were 
known to take little boys away. The mother went again to the shrine to tell 
the gods she had borne an ugly girl. She even went so far as to dress her 
son like a girl. 

The subordination of xaomen to men was not only obvious at their birth but 
during their whole life. Women held a position of complete servitude to 
their husbands. The young Chinese woman was taught that her duty was to 
provide everything that would make her husband's life pleasant. Tliis in- 
cluded preparing dishes he liked, keeping herself neat and attractive, and 
obeying his every command and whim. 

These ancient customs and ideas gave a great insight into China and its 
people . 



Student Model I 
(No Title) 

I agree with Willy Stark's belief, "Man is conceived in sin and born 
in corruption, you've got to make the good out of the bad." Robert Penn 
Warren in his book. All the King's Men , uses this statement to show the 
rise of a redneck country boy to governor of the state. 

Willy's career started with a crooked political group who wanted Willy 
to split the other nominee's vote. Willy is the goody-goody, the well- 
brought-up young man who knows all the facts and figures, what the state 
needs, what should be done, but didn't know he is just a tool. He is just 
a cog in the political machinery and if he wears out there are other cogs 
to replace him. It took a while, but Willy found out that he is just a tool 
and he got drunk. He'd show those men. Willy spoke to the people, told 
them what they were, and they hated him, but they cheered for him, voted for 
him, and Willy was governor. He started out clean and he came out dirty. 
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tit it was cleaner dirt than the machine theft (^pawned him. 

Willy is governor now, but is he the angel the people believe him to 
be. Sure there were pictures of Willy and the family at the old farm, in 
his old room, but they were just a front, a cever-up of the real facts. 
Willy had a different woman every week and his lived alone at the farm. 
Willy's associates have more money than their salaries suggest, but who 
was to complain. Willy would pressure out anyone who didn't agree or any- 
one who got his fingers In a little something extra. The people didn't 
care. They felt somebody as saintly as Willy should have his cake and eat 
it fto. The people knew he had done a lot more for them than anyone else 
bcfc^e him, so who was to complain. Let Willy do what he wanted, because 
what Willy did is always right. 

Willy was bad, but it was a good evilness. Out of all the corruptness 
Wil^y got what the people needed. He got the big free hospital, the higher 
taxes on the rich the lesser taxes on the poor, more Industry, more jobs, 
and so on. The people are happy, Willy's associates are happy, everybody 
is happy, except for a select few. One of these few killed Willy. Willy 
was spawned out of corruption and Willy died in corruption, but it was a 
good corruption. 

Willy is true in his beliefs, man is corrupt, there will always be bad, 
but there is good evilness. I am sure that Willy is one of a kind and his 
ideas, beliefs, and behavior will stick in my mind for a long time. 

Comment ; 

This paper goes wrong at the beginning. The student has failed to 
narrow down the thesis statement. The second statement of the thesis 
paragraph is especially bad since it sends the paper off in another 
direction- -a rehash of the plot. The paper misses the focus which a 
narrower approach to the problem of the "end justifying the means" might 
have had. Contrary to the requirements of the assignment, there is no plan 
of presentation in the thesis paragraph. The paper also lacks topic 
sentences and is incoherent, moving back on itself. To further mar ^he 
paper the analysis proceeds in the past tense instead of present, sentences 
are comma splicrd, and the diction is sloppy. The paper does have an 
effective rhythmic style to it and the student has made a move in the 
direction of organization. Lack of time might have caused some of the 
problem here. 



Student Model II 
The Unsuccessful Reformer 

Main Street by Sinclair Lewis, presents the problem of a metropolitan 
girl put in the secluded environment of a small town that she trie:, to 
reform. Carol Kennlcott txles to reform Gopher Prairie culturally and 
ar chit actually, and, in so doing, becomes the gossip of the town. 

Carol Kennlcott wants to raise Gopher Prairie's cultural level. She 
tries to get her husband to read poetry by famous poets. Carol tries to 
talk the women of the Jolly Seventeen, and elete women's club, into dis- 
cussing English poets, essayists and fiction writers in great depth. One 
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ox Carol* a greatest efforts was to put on a one^act play by a modern 
dramatist. She and Will go to Minneapolis to sec some plays and Carol 
decides to present one of Ceorge Bernard Shaw*s plays. When she arrives 
back In town, t!^^ towns people are much against It and refuse to put It on. 
instead they present a melodrama, 

Carol also wants to rebuild all the structures of Copher IPralrte, She 
first and foremost wants to rebuild the town hall and make It the center of 
all activities. She secondly, wanted to rebuild "Swede Hollow,'* the slnms 
of town. 

For trying to do these things Carol becomes the gossip of the town, liie 
women of the Thanatopsis Club and the Jolly Sevcnteeii talk about her? and 
condemn everything that she does. One day Carol goes to do some ehop'^ag 
and overheats two boys talking about her personal habits and her clotweso 

All of Carol's reforms fall, and she Is almost ruined by the gossip 
and scandals that go on. Carol should realize, sooner than she does that 
reforms such as she wants, take many years to come about. 



Comments ; 

This paper has the merit of a clear thesis statement and an introductory 
forecast of the plan of presentation, as per the assignment. Furthermore, 
there is at least a gross attempt at transition and a close that wraps un 
the paper (even if its sudden didactic tone jars the reader). There is 
appropriate use of specific illustration to support the deer topic sentences. 
With an improvement in style, this student is well on the way to being a 
good writer. 
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Asaip.pxiant H i Liteyary Analysis 

Theme Assignment on Hucklebeyyy Flnn» Lengths 300-600 words® 

I, Form Restrictions 

A. Limit the topic. Develop a thesis that narrows the f^plc into a 
manageable statement. Be sure that the statement talves a specific 
position and is one for which you can find ample illustration from 
your book. You will do well to limit yourself to one major point 
that can be Cully explained, illustrated, and supported in the 
space available. (For example, a thesis such as "The book Huck - 
leberry Finn gives us a clear picture of the world along llOO miles 
of Mississippi waterfront in the 1840* s'* is too broad and also 
lacks an exciting and argumentative edge. However, if we were to 
say "The worlds of Fap Finn, Miss Watson, and the Grangerfords are 
not really so far apart" we would have a tighter topic with a bite 
to it.) 

B. Make your thesis analytical rather than merely descriptive . 

C. In addition to containing a clear statement of your thesis, the 
first paragraph must forecast the breakdown of the paper- -the plan 
of presentation which tells us where the paper is going. 

D. You must use literary evidence from the hi ok (some paraphrasing, 
some actual quotations) to support your contentions. (The docu- 
mentation for this paper need only be limited to chapter number In 
parentheses after the quotation, e.g., (Chapt. KKIX) ) 

E. Begin each paragraph with a topic sentence and make use of good 
transition between sentence and paragraphs. 

F. All other rhetorical skills we have studied this year apply. Itokc 
your writing clear, concise, and mechanically good. Fay particular 
attention to punctuation. 

II. Topic Suggestions. You may choose any topic you ?^ 7 lsh to analysis in 

this theme. Below are seme ideas from which you might work out a 

thesis. 

1. Defend or refute this statement. Since Huckleberry Finn is an 
Immoral book, children should be prohibited from reading it. 

2. Trace the argument of either slavery or religion thru the entire 
book. 

3. Discuss how the novel is organized around the Mississippi River 
and the symbolical use of the river. 

4. Compare Huckleberry Finn with another character from fiction you 

have read. (Ex. : Holden Caulfield in Catcher In the Rye or 

Hester Frynne in The Scarlet Letter) . 

5. Discuss the various hypocrisies revealed In the book. 
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Finn is a drama about a conflict between a sound heart and 
a deformed conscience, 

7. Show how Buck does or does not triumph over the conventions of 
his time. 

Buck Finn deals with the question of whether man can be civilized. 

9. The book is a sharp slap at "romanticism” in general. 

10. Discuss the ending to the novel and whether you think the last 
quarter of the book adds or detracts from the whole. 

11. Discuss aspects of the humor of the tale. 

12. Compare or contrast the language of Buck Finn with that of another 
book you have read (or another book of Twain) . 

13. What evidences of the Western "tall tale" are in the book. 

14. Discuss the conflicts between what people think they stand for 
and what social pressures force them to do. 

15. Contrast the characters of Tom Sawyer and Buck Finn. 

16. Consider the dramatic persona of the narration. How does having 
Huck tell the story make new revelations possible? 

) III. Thesis examples for use with overhead projector: 

See pps. 20-22. 

DESCRIPTIVE VERSUS ANALYTICAL THESIS 

A. Mark Twain’s story of Huckleberry Finn, despite its touch at deep 
moral issues, contains many humorous bits and episodes. 

B. Mark Twain uses his humor for satirizing America’s post-war society 
in the first part of Huckleberry Finn , but he leans on it for a 
crutch in the last half of the book. 

C. In comparing Huckleberry Finn with The Leather stpcking Saga by Cooper, 

I find the two to be distinctly different. The styles, dialects, 
points of view, and other things make these works contrast shcE'ply. 

D. Readers of Huck Finn often come away from the book with an exalted 
opinion of Huck as a boy who has dared to defy his social conscience 
and be true to his heart. Such readers, however. Ignore the real 
truth about Huck, namely, that he doesn't obtain such freedom and 
goodness. In the end he returns to society’s standards rnd opinions 
and seems to forget all he has learned about Jim and society in general. 

^ E. Although Huck is only a boy of 14, he is very shrewd when it comes to 

) handling people. This shrewdness has resulted from his being a 

defenseless boy who has grown up in a hostile environment. He shows 
this ability of handling people when he lies, when he acts passively, 
when he doesn’t say anything, and when he humors people. 
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LACK OP TmSlB FOKECASS 

F« The book Hack Finn gives a clear picture of the superstitious Southerner, 
both black and v^hlte. We can see the ways In which superstitions are 
valuable to both Buck and Jim. 

T.S. 1; Jim uses his superstitions t© oacplaln fate, 

T.S. 2: Jim also believes he can look Into the future. 

T.S, 3: Another way they use superstition is to cure Illnesses. 
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Comment on Thesis Examples Used for Overhead Project ion 

A. This sample is typical of many that might be obtained on this assign- 
ment if the teacher is not careful to warn the students of the danger 
of simply "rehashing" the plot of the book. The paper proceeds to 
enumerate many episodes which the student considers funny. In merely 
exhuming the plot it lacks style or bite. 

B. This sample thesis contrasts with A. It takes the idea of humor and 
relates it to Train's different uses of it in the books and the pro- 
found changes these uses signal in the plot and theme of the book. 

The idea of Twain "leaning" on humor and using It as a "crutch" at 
the end can lead into a profound analysis of just what kind of a book 
this is anyway. 

C. To compare two obviously different things and conclude they are 
different is ridiculous. Moreover, the territory this paper promises 
to cover makes it a "heaven and hell" paper in scope. The points of 
view differences alone would have been ample for a long paper. The 
student attempts to do something different and important and should be 
rewarded for that by fuldance on just how to revise this thesis and 
proceed. 

D. & E. These examples approach more nearly the kind of thesis this 

assignment calls for. They are interesting and have that "argumenta- 
tive twist". 

F. This projection offers the students to do some seat work to construct 
the rest of the thesis paragraph and to give some introductory fore- 
cast to the paper. A sample might be worked out so the second sentence 
simply becomes: "We can see that superstitions are valuable to both 

Huck and Jim in explaining fate, forecasting the future, and curing 
Illnesses." Students might wish to make some other revisions about 
the disparity between a thesis on Huck and Jim, black and white, and 
the topic sentences which don't seem to carry this out. 



Student Sample VAl 
Civilized Life 



Mark T%^ain seems to be saying in Huckleberry Finn that civilization 1 

is the curse of mankind. When on the raft and out of reach of civillza- 2 

tions iron grasp, Huck can judge his society with a clear head, but when 3 
on shore, his mind is cluttered with social prejudices and acceptances. 4 

When Huck is living with the widow, he regards the Negro as a piece 5 

of property, a thing! However, when he leaves civilization for the raft, 6 
he begins to see the Negro as a human being. Because Huck wears the 7 

chains of civilization's prejudices, it's hard for him to think of Jim as 8 
a person, but not being brought up in a civilized manner, it's easier for 9 
Huck to realize this than it Is for any of the social classes. Huck 10 

shows his mixed feelings when he comments on Jim being homesick. "I do 11 

believe he cared just as much for his people as white folks does for 12 

their *n. It don't seem natural but I reckon it's so" (Chap. 23). 13 
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Buck once again reveals these mixed emotions when he plays a trick 14 
on Jim after becoming lost in the fog. The social rules teach Buck to 15 
feel superior to Negroes, but on the raft, he finds he is ashamed of him- 16 
self for playing such a cruel joke on Jim. Be shows his emotional strug- 17 
gle when he says, "It was fifteen minutes before I could work myself up 18 
to go and humble myself to a nigger; but I done it and I warn*t ever 19 
sorry for it afterwards, neither" (Chap. 15). 20 



And so, on the raft Buck overcomes his feeling of superiority. How- 21 
ever, when he returns to civilized life at Aunt Sally's, he again thinks 22 
of the Negro as a thing. This is shown when Aunt Sally asks if anyone 23 
was hurt on the steamboat. Buck replys, "no'm. Killed a nigger" (Chap. 24 



Another way Huck shows the advantage of being a social outcast is 26 
his thoughts when he sees the Duke and the King tarred and feathered. 27 
"Well, it made me just sick to see it; and I was sorry for them poor piti- 28 
ful rascall... It was a dreadful thing to see. Human beings can be aw- 29 
ful ctuel to one another." 30 



Huck knows the Cuke and the King deserve to be punished, yet he 31 
realizes how cruel a punishment being tarred and feathered is. The towns- 32 
people except it as the usual punishment for such rapscallions. They 33 
don't stop to consider how completely Inhuman it is. 34 

Having lived on both the raft and in town, Huck is the best judge of 35 
which is better. He says, "Aunt Sally she's going to adopt me and 36 
civilize me, and I can't stand It. I been there before" (Chap. 43). 37 

So Mark Twain seems to conclude that while civilization is nice , man 38 
can think clearer when he has only his conscience to guide him. 39 



Comment on Student Sample 1 ; 

The thesis can be handled within the purview of this long paper and the 
thesis statement while not as analytical as one might perhaps wish, has 
enough "bite" to it to make it interesting. Also, the main points are fully 
made and well enough illustrated. The fault of the paper is almost entirely 
organizational. The thesis forecast tells the reader of the contrast which 
is going to be developed in the body of the paper, although for coherence the 
order of contrast should be turned around, either in the thesis or in the 
paper . 

The paragraphs are badly disorganized and one major point is not 
developed. The point made in the topic sentence, 11. 5-6, is not shown by 
any evidence. The second sentence of the same paragraph, 11. 6-7, simply 
repeats part of the thesis paragraph just preceding it. The next sentence, 
11. 7-9, repeat the previous topic sentence. Near the end of this paragraph, 
11. 10-11, the student goes into the idea of "mixed emotions," but this 
halfway point should be a new topic sentence between the beginning attitude 
and the raft attitude. Here is where the reader has to do all the reorgani- 
zation by himself. 

Lack of coherence leads the student into lack of unity in the fifth 
paragraph. (11. 26-30). Furthermore, the conclusion that "civilization is 
nice" seems a strange sequitun to reach. 
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Actually the organisational problems loakc this paper seem inuch uorsc 
than It actually Is. A re-write could bring it much closer to a first- 
rate paper. 



Student Sample #2 



Huck*s Ability in Handling People 

Although Huck is only a boy of about 14, he is very shrewd when it X 

comes to handling people. This shrewdness has resulted from him being a 2 

defenseless boy who has grown up in a hostile environment. He shows this 3 
ability of handling people when he lies, when he acts passively, when he 4 
doesn't say anything, and when he humors people. 5 

Huck knows how to make the most effective use of a person's fears 6 
and sympathy when he tells a lie. For instance, when the two men are 7 
about to search the raft for a runaway slave, he faintly hints smallpox, 8 
knowing that their fear will keep them away. To make his lie realistic 9 
he makes the man search him for the truth saying, "Everybody goes away 10 

when I want them to help me tow the raft ashore. He then leads the man 11 

on with the hint, "It's the - a - the - well it ain't anything much." 12 
(Chap. 16 ) He does this knowing that it's a person's nature to Inquire. 13 
Huck also knows, when he's lying, that if he tells of his family troubles 14 
he'll recieve sympathy and cooperation. This is what he does when he 15 
meets the Granger fords. He explains how his sister Mary Ann ran off and 15 
married, of how his father and brothers died, and then he fell off a 17 
steamboat. Huck uses these lies knowing exactly how people are going to 18 
react. 19 

Besides lying skillfully, Huck knows when to humor someone. When 20 
the two rascals proclaim themselves a duke and a king, he realises that 21 
if he denounces them as frauds they might get rough with him or make any 22 
other kind of trouble. So Huck treats them as royalty and there isn't 23 
any trouble. Huck also lets Tom have his own way, though an impractical 24 
one, when they try to break out Jim. Huck realizes that Tom's plan is 25 

mostly fantasy but in order to free Jim he feels he must have Tom's 26 

cooperation. 27 

The third of Huck's skills in influencing people is when he acts 28 

passive. He uses this act when the King is about to give him a beating 29 

for running away leaving him behind. He displays this passiveness in the 30 
statement, "No, your majesty, we wasn't - please don't, your majesty." 31 
(Chap. 30) He knows that if he acts meek and innocent the king won't be 32 
as apt to hurt him, as he would have if he instead had acted defensively 33 
or sarcastically. 34 

Lastly, Huck knows when to keep his mouth shut. When his father was 35 
beating him and criticizing and swearing at everything, he uttered no 36 

words in defense. He knows that if he does object his father would pro- 37 
bably just beat him harder. He uses this method of silence when he's in 38 
the Arkansas shanty town also. His quietitude is probably his best means 39 
of defense. 40 

With his ability in analyzing and predicting a persons reactions, 41 
Huck shows the skill of a modern psychologist. 42 



Cotnmcnt on Student Sample #2: 

This paper is superior to Sample I in several ways, the most important 
o£ which is its organization. The thesis is original and provacative. The 
student has clearly laid out a preliminary plan of organization, although 
the sequence of paragraphs needlessly fails to follow the sequence indicated 
in the thesis paragraph. Each paragraph has good unity following an in^ 
cisive topic sentence. Transition is above ave&’age and the paper concludes 
neatly. Also, the student has made good use of literary evidence to 
support his generalizations. He might have used more quotation and have 
paid more attention to details. Still, considering the important points 
of the assignment, this is a superior paper. 



IV. 



UNITY 



I 2th Grade 



A. Unify a More Complex Paper 
by a Complete Sentence Outline 
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UNIFY A MORE COmEX PAPER BY A COMPLETE SENTENCE OUTLINE 
SECTION A 



The tenth and eleventh grade have done work on organizing and 
outlining as adjuncts to good writing. The tenth grade has stressed 
the topic sentence outline and the eleventh grade has orttlined major 
and minor support of topic sentences. Also, the concept of para** 
graph parameter or content density has been related to outlining. 

The twelfth grade takes a more inclusive look at the organization 
and outlining of a paper. Work in thinking and in clear organization 
is basic to the senior program. "All thinking," says I. A. Richards, 
"is sorting." Students should have knowledge of the nature of words 
as categories and of the basic proeosses of subdivision as a means 
of definition and division. This, it is hoped, will lead to the 
recognition of relationships among ideas, to clearer thinking, and to 
more organized compositions. Finally, the crucial concepts of 
segregation, coordination, and subordination in outllng should be 
more elaborately developed. 

SECTION B 
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SECTION B (cont.) 







Procedures ; 

1. Work oiskt well begin as a review on basic classification concepts 
and procedures. 



DIVISION 

It Is custoisary to refer to various aspects of the process of division 
II the :i^r-Us.' •species.' and -aifferentia ' ^en a class is 
divided into subclasses, each of the latter is said to be a 2E££^ 
of the larger class. Thus, white men are a species of men. Whenever 
l u l srectes oH. we say B is a senu£ of As Thus, men are a genus of 

white men. It will be noticed that each 'J®*® both 

a process of definition by division (except the first and la t> 

a genus and a species. 

The orooerty used In making a division of a class Is known as the diff- 
Z dividing the flass o* %rd«f«eniia 

equilateral triangles and humans into 

is the property having al l Its sides equal; in divi g 

men and women, the differentia is the property: being of the ma . 



Division as a means of classifying THINGS. 
subdivision of classes, used in definition by division, 
useful as a means of organizing collections of thing s. 



of successive 
is also widely 



In this country, for instance, the F.B.2. erganices its collection of 
fingerprints according to the following system: 



I 

arch 



fingerprints 

I 

loop 



whorl 



l 

I ^ 

plain tented 
arch arch 



I 

( i 

radial ulnar 
loop loop 



\ 

plain central 
whorl pocket 
loop 



■' ' T " 1 

double accl« 
loop dental 
whorl 



When we are mainly concerned with sorting a 
classes, we refer to the process of sorting as ClASSlFICAffM> 
and classification result in essentially the ® 

of names for an orderly arrangement of classes and sub-classes. 



Characterist< >^« of satisfactory classification. “ 
mended that a classif icatiotThave the following features. 



a. The basis of the classification will be made clear at each stage, 
(i.e. the differentia used will be clearly described). 



b. 



Cv 



The division will be exhaustive at each stage (i.e., all the members 
of the class being divided will occur in some one of the sub-classes. 
This is often achieved by having an Etcetera class, an Omnium 
Gatherum, * into which are dumped the objects that fit into no other 

category. 



o 
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SECTION B Procedures ; (cont.) 

c, A class will always be divided into non-overlapping sub-classes. 

(This Is to ens?ire that each object to which the classification 
applies will go into a unique comrartment.) 

d. Genus and species should never be mixed. 

These are, however, counsels of perfection. In practice, it is usually 
impossible to make the basis of classification fully explicit, and the 
principles on which a classification is based gradually change in the 
course of time. 

In chemistry, for instance, a major classification of substances is 
into the two classes of 'inorganic* and 'organic.' As the names suggest, 
the differentia originally used in making this division was the place 
or origin of the substance® For it was then believed that certain 
complex substances were produced only by living organisms. With the 
discovery that certain 'organic* substances could be synthesized in the 
laboratory, the original basis of classification no longer seemed 
important. Nowadays, a chemist would probably say that the distinction 
between organic and inorganic substances depended on the fact that 
the former are complex compounds of carbon. But since certain compounds 
of carbon are still called 'inorganic* the basis of the d£ tinctlon is 
not clear, even though the distinction still has importance . The two 
classes of * organic * and ^ Inorganic * sub tanccs shad Into one another 
Instead of being divided by a clear-cut boundary* 

(Critical Thinking by Max Black) 



Exercise I 




If the division below is correct write *C* in the blank; if it is 
not correct write the number of the rule (or rules) that is broken. 



A. 

B. 

G. 

D. 

E. 

F. 
6. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 



L. 



M. 

N. 

O . 

P. 

Q. 



Man divided into body and mind. 

Man divided into black, white, honest, red, 
yellow, brown. 

Magazine into weekly, monthly, annual, quarterly. 
Man's body into head, trunk, legs, knees, arms. 

[[ Cardinal virtues into prudence, justice, temperance. 
" Beast into vertebrate and non-vertebrate. 

~ Houses into stane, brick, wood, plaster. 

’ Fruit into apples, grapes, citrus fruits, bananas, 

* Gifts into gifts of intelligence, of beauty, of 
men, etc. 

Plants into roses, flowering plants, trees and 
" all others. 

” Shoes into evening slippers, sneakers, white shoes, 
sports shoes, etc. 

" Animals into dogs, cats, brute-beasts j, and horses, 

“ ntc. 

2 Woman into singer, actress, nurse, French, clerk. 

~ Paper into heavy weight, light weight, Christmas, 
gold , medium. 

" Star into evening, movie, morning. 

2 AJcitmals into those that feed their young and those 
" that make sounds. 

History into ancient, medieval and modern. 
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SECTION B Piroecdurcs ; (cont,) 



Exercise 2 

In the preceding, identify the basis of divtsii^n which is being need 
(the differentia). 

Exercise 3 



Identify the genus of the following: 



bed 

chair 

table 

T.V. 

radio 

couch 



T.tf. piano banjo 

radio guitar fiddle 

piano banjo guitar 

tape-recorder cell© 



guitar fiddle 

mouthorgan 



T.V. 

radio 

news* 

papers 

laagazines 



T.V. 

radio 
news- 
papers 
magazlnee 
f litis 



Under what genus might all be grouped, If any? 



Exercise 4 



Identify the species of the following (six as a maximum): 



a. 


games 


b. 


cities 


c. 


•T*V. programs 


d. 


films 


e. 


literature 


f. 


knowledge 



Exercise 5 



Start with the genus literature . Subdivide it into two inclusive 
species. Select one of the species; using it, now, as genus, sub- 
divide it into its species (four examples will be enough). Again 
select one of the species. Using it, now, as genus, subdivide it 
into its species. When complete, rewrite the whole as a topic outline. 





Procectoes t 






Exercise C» 



Organize fclie following into meaningful classes or groups « Iclentlfy 
the differentia in each case® 



tliOU^'4t 


boys 


red 


short stor; 


ear 


thought 


btue 


history 


chair 


crowds 


green 


philosophy 


apple 


songs 


black 


essay 


pipe 


their 


book 


novel 


finger 


its 


happiness 


drama 


happiness 


your 


sing 


biography 


security 


his 


tlieirs 




pen 

independence 

dignity 


mine 

hopes 


pen 





Exercise ? (more difficult examples) 

Identify species of the followings 
As fear 

B. evidences of fear 

C. men 

D. men’s lives 

E. periods of a man’s life 

F. classifications of an author’s work, i.e., novels 

G. aspects of a novel to be criticized 

H. aspects of non-fiction to be criticized 

I. aspects of a play tc be criticised 

J. classifications of criticisms of a man’s work 



Exercise 8 



Hie first term in the following series of terms is that of a class 
which you are to divide and subdivide so as to include all the sub- 
joined classes In accordance with the laws of divisions. 

Manufactured things, coffee table, farm equipment, cups, 
dressing table, kitchen, household equipment, bedroom, 
piano, knives, sofa, plates, bed, living-room 
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SECTION B Eroecdurcs i ( cont . ) 

Students should be able to differentiate between grouping by 
a) classification and b) PARTITION, l.e., 

Some Aspects of life in St» Louis Park 

t. Schools 

A. Pritnary 

B, Secondary 
C» Post-secondary 

II. Occupations 
A» 

E. 

(CLASSIFICATION) (PARTITION) 

Students, given an outline, should be able to identify each section 
as organized by a) classification or b) partition; to Identify the 
differentia of each grouping and to write a topic sentence for each 

section. 



St. Louis Park 
Schools 

A. Administration 

B. Location 

C. Staffing 

Occupations 

A. 

B. 



Compare the following outlines s 



I. Fruit 

A. Apples 

B. Oranges 

C. Pears 
Do Plums 

E. Tomatoes 

II. Vegetables 

A. 

B. 

C. 



I. Fruit 

A. Growing of 

B. Packaging of 

C. Selling of 

D. Cooking of 

E. Types of 

F. History of 

II. Vegetables 

A. 

B. 

Ca 



Explain the difference: 



Identify the subject of the entire outline. 



The type of division used in B is called division by PARTITION. 

A frequent basis for partition is as follows: 

a. history, environment or surrounding circumstances 

b. structure, appearance or characteristics 

c. behavior or cause-and-effect relations 

d. use or function 



o 
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SECTION B Procedures : ( iont . ) 

Students should be able to repare outlines for compositions organized a) 
by partition b) by classification. 



Minneapolis 



Education in Minneapolis 



I. Schools 

A. Organization 

B. Administration 

C. Location 

II. Occupations 

A. Nliite collar 

B. Blue col la" 



I. Elementary 

A. Kindergarten 

B. Grades 1»6 

II. Secondary 

A. Junior High 

B. Senior High 

III. College 

A. Undergraduate 

B. Post-graduate 



Students should be familiar with organization by COMPARISON. They 
should be able to prepare an outline for a composition of comparison 
on a given subject. Then, in imagination, restructure the whole 
composition, using a different kind of organization, and i?rite down 
a second outline, i.e., 

A Comparison of Selected Aspects of Life in Minneapolis and St. Louis Park 



I. 



II. 



Minneapolis 


I. Schools 


A. 


Schools 


A. 


Elementary 




1 . Elementary 




1. St. Louis Park 




2. Secondary 




2. Minneapolis 


B. 


Occupations 


B. 


Secondary 




1. Nhite collar 




1. St. Louis Park 




2. Blue collar 




2. Minneapolis 


St. 


Louis Park 


11, Occupations 


tA. 


Schools 


A. 


VThite collar 




1 . Elementary 




1. St. Louis Park 




2 . Secondary 




2. Minneapolis 


B. 


Occupations 


B. 


Blue collar 




1. Uhite collar 




1. St. Louis Park 




2. Black collar 




2. Minneapolis 



Students should be familiar with the analytical sentence-outline. 
They should understand its value, recognize the relationships among 
its statements and be able to translate a topic outline into an 
analytical sentence outline, i.e.. 



SECTION B (cont.) 
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Appraise the following sentences. Say whetC^er or not they would be 

suitable as topic sentences* In other words, are they capable of 

development. For those that are. Identify their implied genus. 

For those that are not, say why not. 

1. Friendship is happiness in knowing that others enjoy your company. 

2. The Hidden Persuaders is an interesting (uninteresting, useful, 
revealing, borings etc.) book. 

3. New shoes are very uncomfortable. 

4. To examine the different stages of cell division we need to use 
a microscope o 

5. Friendship is a thing to value. 

6. The purpose of college is to further one’s education. 

7. When I get home from school the first thing I do is my homework. 

8. Students at St. Louis Park have many extra-curricular activities 
from which to choose. 



Appraise the grouping of the following outline excerpts. Identify 
and correct the errors. 



1. Fruit 

A. Apples 

B. Oranges 

C. Pears 

D. Citrus fruits 

E. Plums 

3. Stages of a man's life 

A. Early years 

B. Middle years 

C. Productive years 

D. Later years 

3. Works of John Galsworthy 

A. Basic patterns 

B. Early plays 

C. Later plays 



2. Education 

A. Elementary 

B . Secondary 

C. Administration 

D. Staffing 

4. Stages of a man's life 

A. Scholar 

B. Lawyer 

C. Novelist 

D. Dramatist 

6. Suggestions for counteracting 
modern advertising trends 

A. Growth of Individual 
sophistication 

B. At the national level 



Identify, in each of the above, the differentia. 



Identify each of the above as being organized by a) partition, 
or b) classification. 
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SECTION B Procedures ; (cont.) 

Topic Outline (Review) 

My Decision to Become a Concert Violinist 

I. Family Influence 

A. Mother 

B. Father 

C. Uncle Pete 

1. Violin concerts 

2. Mischa Elman 

II, School influence 

A. Ihr. Jeremiah Jones 

B. Miss Vivian Brown 

1, My concertraastership of the high-school orchestra 

2. scholarship to the Smith Ifesic School 

Analytical Sentence Outline 

My Decision to Become a Concert Violinist 

Thesis statement! My decision to become a concert violinist is due 
to the influence of family and school. 

(Introduction) 

I. My family influence came from Mother, Father and Uncle Pete. 

A. My mother brought me a violin. 

B. Father paid for the lessons. 

C. Uncle Pete gave me tickets to violin concerts and introduced 
me to Mischa Elman. 

1. Tlie violin concerts stimulated my interest in the concert 
stage. 

2. Elman advised me to practice five hours a day and encour- 
aged me to make the concert stage my career. 

II, School Influence came from Jfir. Jeremiah Jones, my eleventh- grade 
music teacher, and from Miss Vivian Brown, the leader of the high- 
school orchestra. 

A. Mr. Jones praised my violin playing. 

B. Miss Brown appointed me concertmaster of the orchestra and 
helped me get a scholarship to the Smith Music School. 

1. The concertmaster ship provided me with my first real test 
of my ability to perform before the public. 

2. The scholarship was the final factor in my decision. 



(Conclusion) 

(See Themes and Exercises , pp. 100-102. It is suggested that the 
elaborate diagram on p. 101 is more likely to confuse than clarify.) 
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SECTION B Procedures : (cent.) 

The students should be able to arrive. Inductively, at several 
helpful rules for witing the analytical sentence outline. It is 
suggested that undue emphasis on listed rules (See Themes and 
Exercises , p. 103) makes for wordiness and tends to confuse rather 
than clarify. 

Students should be able to prepare an extension from a given genus, 
translate the extension into a topic outline) and translate the topic 
outline into an analytical sentence outline. 

Students, given a sentence outline containing structural errors, 
should be ablo to locate the explain the errors, i.e., the error of 
circular and valueless development as in: 

A. Foreign cities may reveal to the tourist famous buildings, 
special attractions and historical sites 

1. Famous buildings might be seen by the traveller. 

2. Special attractions will be of interest to the traveller. 

3. Historical sights will fascinate the traveller. 

B. 



2. Additional review of Outline and Topic Sentences 

Assuming that the following is an outline for a five paragraph com- 
position, write dom the topic sentence for each paragraph. In addi- 
tion, Identify the organization of a) the co-divisions and b) the 
subdivitiiions (take each of the five, individually) , and identify the 
dif ferentiarof each group. (This material relates to the book The 
Hidden Persuaders , previously read and analyzed by all students.) 

Modern Advertising 

I. Reasons for the development of the new trend 

A. Human element 

B . Econesiic growth 

C. Increasing standardization 

II. Role of the M.R, people 

A. Goals 

B. Methods 

III. Groups making use of the new methods 

A. Merchandisers 

B. Politicians 

C. Fund raisers 

D. Personnel experts 

IV. Weaknesses of the M.R. methods 

A. Use of clinical diagnostic methods 

B. Lack of standardized testing procedures 

C. Lack of objective confirmation of findings 

V. Suggestions for counteracting the new trend 

A. At the individual level 

B. At the national level 



SECTION B (cont.) 
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Organization by COMPARISON 



I£ comparison Is used to provide the pattern for an entire essay, the 
writer has three main possibilities open to him. He may treat the 
one member of the comparison first In its entirety and then treat the 
other In Its entirety, adding a conclusion which summarizes the most 
Important points of similarity or difference. This method Is 
especially useful when he wishes the reader to have a view of each 
member of the comparison as an entity, or when the things compared 
are rather complicated and can be made easier to understand If all 
the parts of each are treated In turn without Interruption. The 
difficulty with the method Is that the paper may be apt to break In 
the middle, and while cross references between parts may partially 
solve this problem, too many cross references will make the paper 
cumbersome. Another way to partially solve the problem Is to treat 
the two things to be compared In a parallel form, with corresponding 
parts of each thing treated In the same logical order, though this 
may produce a rather rigid and mechanical pattern. The second major 
possibility is to treat the two things in a point -by-point comparison. 
This method may be especially useful If the writer Is anxious for his 
reader to see similarities and differences between Individual parts 
clearly, or if he wishes to achieve a dramatic effect by juxtaposing 
particular parts of the things compared, often for the sake of contrast. 
This method makes it easier for a reader to see the most significant 
points of comparison and helps the writer to focus more clearly on 
them, for It Is difficult for both reader and writer to keep the points 
of comparison clearly In mind if they occur at widely separated Inter- 
vals in the paper. A third major alternative , combining comparison 
with some other principle of organization, may often provide the most 
workable plan. In this case comparison, used In conjunction with a 
statement of advantages and disadvantages, for example, or a tracing 
of cause and effect, will serve both as a means of understanding and 
a partial means of organization. 

In any of these cases. It Is crucial for the writer to determine a 
clear basis for the comparison. Merely bringing two like things 
together and comparing everything about them that occurs to him 
may Increase the writer's knowledge, but It will not help him to 
achieve the unity of thought or the sureness of purpose that he 
strives for as he formulates his thesis sentence or constructs his 
outline, with a view to saying something significant for a reader. 

( An Outline of English Composition , by 
Alan Howes, pp. 120-121) 



Exercise 1 



Study the paragraph of comparison at the bottom of p. 36, Guide to 
Modern English . Identify the genus and species. Outline the 
paragraph. Suggest, by outline, a second method of organization. 

Rewrite the paragraph using the second kind of organization. Identify 
the kind of organization used a) In the textbook paragraph, b) In 
your own paragraph. 

Exercise 2 

Identify the type of organization used in the first paragraph on p. 36, 
Guide to Moderfi English . Write down the Implied genus of the paragraph. 
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SECTION B (cont.) 

3. At this point the teacher should move into an inductive approach 
to outlining, using current literature materials. The following 
is a suggested procedure on outlining a possible paper on Macbeth . 

It is predicated on three major sequential steps in outlining - 
segregation of ideas, coordination of major ideas, and subordination 
of lesser ideas. 

a. Begin by giving the class a general topic. 

(1) Compare Lady Macbeth and Macbeth. 

(2) Discuss contributing factors to Macbeth *s downfall. 

(3) Discuss the theme of appearance vs. reality in the play. 

b. Adc the class to develop a thesis from the general topic. 

Assuming (1) is selected class might come up with something 
like this! Thesis : Although Lady Macbeth is evil in the 
beginning of the play, she becomes a neutral character while 
Macbeth becomes increacingly more evil . 

c. The next step is SEGREGATION of ideas. The teacher should ask 
the class to brainstorm on just what must be covered in the 
paper if the above thesis is adopted. They might come up with 
the following answers, some of which are relevant and some of 
which are not. 

(1) Lady Macbeth is evil initially. 

(2) Lady Macbeth becomes neutral. 

(3) Banquo is as evil as Macbeth. 

(4) Lady Macbeth is more ambitious than Macbeth. 

(5) After persuading Macbeth to perform the initial murder 
she never takes an active part in the subsequent murder. 

(6) Macbeth is evil in intent in the beginning. 

(7) Macbeth becomes more and more evil. 

(8) Lady Macbeth influences Macbeth. 

(9) Duncan was an easy prey to Macbeth's intentions. 

(10) The motives for murder become less valid and rational. 

d. Next, the class could discuss which of the above are comprehended 
under the thesis (four) and which (six) could be revised to be 
made relevant. 

e. Having segregated relevant points the students' next step is 
coordination . Using the above 10 statements without the 
revisions, students should decide whieh statements become the 
coordinating points, i.e., the major divisions of the paper. 

f. Next, comes subordination . Using the statement, Macbeth is evil 
in intent in the beginning, the teacher might elicit these 
possible student responses. 

(1) Macbeth is unnecessarily violent in battle. 

(2) Macbeth immediately thinks ‘'murder" although the witches 
never mention "murder". 

(3) Macbeth yields to his wife's persuasion to kill Duncan. 

(4) Macbeth is governed by reason rather than morality. 

The students must then decide which of the above statements he wishes 
to use. This will depend on his own ; nions and the supporting 
material he is able to provide. 



o 
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g. Following this, the student must revise his Ideas and relate 
them to the major coordinate point. Then the student would 
decide on the best possible order for his paper. The teacher 
should review material from the Coherence Unit, drawing out 
from the class the possible orders for such a paper (increas- 
ing, decreasing Importance; chronological order). 

h. As a class assignment students should be asked to write an 
actual outline of the subordinate points under a different 
coordinate heading. 

1. Finally, the students should be assigned a complete outline 
on either general topic (2) or (3) as Initially given. This 
assignment may be a practice one for this section or a major 
theme for Section C. The usual methods of evaluation for the 
completed outlines may be employed. 



Outlining 

Steps to follow; 

1. Decide on a general topic: How Macbeth is destroyed. 

2. Make a thesis statement (a specific statement that states exactly 
what your paper is about.) Macbeth is destroyed because ambition 
causes him to commit evil and his Imagination will give him no peace. 

3. Each Roman numeral is the outgrowth of your thesis statement. 

4. Each Capital letter is the ’outgrowth of the Roman numeral. 

Each Arabic numeral is the outgrowth of the capital letter. 

Thesis: Macbeth is destroyed because his ambition causes him to commit 

evil and his imagination will allow him no peace. 



I. Ambition causes Macbeth to commit evil actions 

A. It makes him think of murder even when the witches only say 
he will be king. 

B. When he finds that he cannot become king legally he imirders 
Duncan. 

C. Because he fears Banquo's son may take the throne from him 
he murders Banquo. 

II. Macbeth's Imagination gives him no peace 

A. The witches only say he will be ®'king hereafter" yet his 
Imagination makes him picture Duncan e?.ready murdered. 

B. Even on the way to commit the murder his restless imaglnatl n 
forces him to picture the murder weapon. 

C. After murdering Duncan his imagination Is so acute his mind 
is "full of scorpions". 

D. He sees the ghost of Banquo at the banquet and gives himself 
away to the rest of the guests. 



4. Exercises sucHn as the following may be used to reinforc© the 
concepts of classification and outltolng. 



SECTION B 
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Directions: Using the following two outlines, (a) mark out each 

Roman numeral that does not fit the thesis statement, (b) cross out 
each capital letter that does not fit under the Roman numeral, 

(c) If any of the material can be made relevant, make it relevant. 

Thesis: Macbeth is forced to kill punc^^ his wife and his ambition. 

I. Lady Macbeth urges her husband to kill the King. 

A. She feels he is too full of human kindness to kill without 
her urging. 

B. She is very evil and ambitious. 

C. She persuades Macbeth to kill Duncan. 

D. She cannot kill the king herself. 

E. She doesn't know about Banquo's murder. 

F. l^en Macbeth comes down from murdering Duncan she assures 
him that "a little water will clear them" of the deed. 

6. She goes insane. 

H. Lady Macbeth must even call her husband a coward to urge 
him to murder. 

II. Macbeth's courage in war enables him to kill Duncan. 

A. Macbeth is called courageous by the kind and the soldiers. 

B. The play Includes two examples of Macbeth's courage. 

1. He kills the fierce MacDonald. 

2. When Macbeth was outnumbered and all evidence pointed 
to his losing, he would not surrender. 



Thesis: The witches can influence but not control individuals. 

I. A w’tch asks a woman for some chestnuts but the woman will 

not give them to her. 

A. Since the witch "asks it must be up to the individual to 
decide whether he will do what the witch wants or refuse. 

B. Even when the witch gets angry because she was refused, 
she is powerless to force the woman to do her biding. 

C. Macbeth can refuse the witch if he wants. 

II. Macbeth never says the witch made him do evil. 

A. Banquo tells Macbeth to watch out for them because they might 
be going to harm him. 

B. Macbeth tells his wife the witches' prediction in a letter. 

C. Lady Macbeth says Macbeth proposed killing Duncan even 
before the witches' prediction. 

III. Banquo thinks about what the witches have said but does not 

mention that they make him act. 

A. Before the murder Macbeth tries to get Banquo to be on his 
side if help is needed. 

B. Banquo is killed because Macbeth is afraid of what Banquo 
knows . 
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SErU«S H (c Mt.) 

r- jj j . i ii 

We ‘llic last ticve Macbeth sees the witches lie goes to themi they 
do not hc/f to seek him out* 

A* He g^es afte^ the banquet* 

B* They do not seny for him; it is his own idea. 

C* They tell him a number of things that can be taken both ways. 

V. All three of the predictions about Macbeth ®s fate were such 

that he could have guessed them so the witches would not have had 
to control action* 

A, Macbeth should have known enough to beware Macduff. 

1, Macduff didn’t come ro the coronation, 

2, Macduff was known to be very loyal to his country. 

3. Macduff’s wife and children were killed. 

4. Macduff did come to the banquet. 

B. Macbeth, as a general, might have used branches from trees 
to hide his advance. 

1. This would Just be good military strategy, 

2. Macbeth begins to doubt the witches when the woods movf. 

3. Macbeth knows there is a wood near the castle. 



SECTION C 

The preceding section of this unit can scirve as preparation for 
planning and writing a research paper. 

The following assigranent is a suggestion for applying the principles 
of segregation, coordination and subordination in writing a short 
research paper* Although notecards and analytical outline were 
required, they are not included. 

Assignment 

Topic Restrictions - Choose a topic related to one peried In British 
history. In deciding upon the topic consider the length of the paper 
5-7 paragraphs. Remember that your subordinate points should be 
specific enough to be significant, meaningful statements. Narrow 
your topic accordingly. 

Form Restrictions 

1. Frepare an etialyt ileal aentence outline. This will be checked 
before the paper Is written. 

2. Accot^^pany the paper with an analysis of the co-ordinate and sub- 
ordinate points in each parr.graph. 

a. Letter paragraphs 

&. Number sentences In each paragroph, starting with each time, 
c. Identify the purpose, of each sentence - whether It is a 
co-ordinate point @r a subordinate point in the paragraph. 
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SECTION C 

Tlie fol lowing student sample of a single pai^agraph ralglit be used as 
an example before students bef;in the asslgranent. 

Tlieme Thesis ; All of these eeonoaic doi^nfalls (a*.'»«ded to in thesis 
piir.) led to a state of deep depression in Great Britain from 1913« 
1934. 

Par. C; 

England's most important industry, coal, sufferccT Beverly. % 

One reason for coal failing was that of new items on the market that 2 
were taking the place of coal. During the last months of the war, 3 
there was a sudden change to oil-burning ships instead of the coal. 
Before the war, Great Britain had exported 62,500 tons of coal but 4 
mil hydroelectric plants, petroleum oil, and low temperature car- 
bonization of coal and lignite were becoming used. Secondly, the 5 
major reason for the failure of coal was that of other countries 
selling more coal. The U. S. had better equipment and their coal 6 
was much nearer the surface of the ground. Germ'*ny was giving 7 

away coal to France and Italy to pay off war debts. With the 8 

new cofflpetitlen, some of its old customers gone, and new products, 
England's coal industry fell from the leader to sixth place. 

Student's Own Outline of Hts Theme Showing What He Sees As the Purpose 
of Bach Sentence * 

0-1 Topic sentence 

2 Subordinate of T.S. 

3 Subordinate of sentence 2; co-ordinate of sentence 4 

4 Subordinate of sentence 2; co-ordinate of sentence 3 

5 Subordinate of T.S., co-ordinate of sentence 2 

6 Subordinate of sentence 5; co-©rdinf*te of sentence 7 

7 Subordinate of sentence 5; c@-ordinate of ses Conee i 

8 Summary of topic of paragraph C 

ERIC 
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STODENf MO® 



As World liar I drew to a close, England began aorae of its worst 
years, economically* the great Industrial nation lost its foreign 
trade to other countries. Its Industries at home were failing and 
people were left without employment. All of these 
led to a state of deep depression In Great Britain from 1913«193 s. 



Foreign trade was a major reason for the depression n Engl^ 

Many of England^ former customers could no longer buy supplies from 
them. Russia was In the midst of civil revolution and could not Mke 
any purchases! Germany was completely ruined because of the Wcrld 
War and didn't have the money to buy Eng^sh exp 7ts, ^ rivalry 

had started from overseas. Japan exports had only been l/l-^ o i 
EnglandFs in 1913, but was 1/2 by 1934.^ The U. S, had taken much 
of the exports while Britain had been fighting. 

ingland^S most important Industry, coal, suffered severely. One 
reason for coal failing was that of new items on the market that were 
taking the place of coal. During the last months of the war, 
was a sudden change to oll-burnlns ships Instead of the coal. Before 
the war, Great Britain had exported 62,500,000 tons of coal 
hydroelectric plants, petroleum oil, and low temperature carbonization 
of coal and lignite were becoming used.^ Secondly, the major reason for 
the failure of coal was that of other countries selling more coal. 

The U, S, had better equipment and their coal was much nearvr the sur- 
face of the ground. Germany was giving away coal tc France and Italy 
to pay off war debts. With the new competition, some of its old 
customers gone, and new products, England's coal industry fell from 
the leader of sixth place. ^ 

England^ second biggest industry, cotton^ almost collapsed after 
World War I. The main reason for this big industi’y falling downhi 
was that of Japan. The Japanese had cheap labor and therefore could 
afford to sell the cotton cheap. Men working in the cotton mills in 
Japan got just a few pennies a day. If: was said about the Japanesf^ 

woxlc6ir s s 

They were intelligent, amenable to discipline, 
and above all, content to work for a few pennies. 

Japan learned all of Britains trade secrets and put them to use 
in their country. Secondly, Britain had lost most of its customers 
to other countries. In Japan cotton exports jui^ped ninefold of what 
it had been while Britains was only 1/5 of what it had been. 



Finally, the most important reason for economic disaster was 
unemployment. The Merchant Marine, whose job it had been to handle 
all the exports and transportation of soldiers during the war, found 
himself without a job,^ Ships were being tied up in the English 
irbors and the sailors were being put out of business. Secondly, 
England was all industrial and very little agriculture, so when the 
industries began to fall, there was unemplo 3 mient . Only 6% of the 
population of Scgland was dependent upon agriculture, and 80% was iirban. 
One million people were unemployed in 1921 and 2,038,000 were unemployed 
in 1922. In 1933 it was 3 million unemployed, while the population 
increased at a rate of 3%.^® 
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STODEM MODEL (cont, 



i 



1913-1934 had been a period of grave depreasiim for the English 
came close to starvation and complete economic collapse, 
been the most powerful nation in the worlfl^ but now had a 
catching up to do. 
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COMMENT 



Single paragraphs within this paper are well organized (for example, 
paragraph C). The unity of the paper as a whole needs Improvement, 
however. Paragraph B suggests that the basis for discussion of the 
economic depression will be a classification of causes of the depression. 
Paragraphs C & D suggest another basis for discussion: the classifica- 
tion of the industries that suffered during the depress ion. If these 
paragraphs are meant to be subordinates of paragraph B, rather than 
co-ordinates, the topic sentences need to be re-worded to show this 
relationship. Paragraph E, as worded, seems to be a co-ordinate of 
paragraph B, i.e., another cause of the depression. On closer exam- 
ination of the cause listed, however, one would have to suggest that 
this Instead is an effect of the depression. To become a cause the 
writer would have to show that the effect of unemployment operated 
as a vicious circle and once the trend began, unemployment itself 
became a contributing factor to still more unemployment. Perhaps 
the best remedy for the paper would be to rework the thesis para- 
graph to suggest a clearer organization, that of one cause (iRobllity 
to compete in foreign trade) and one effect ^unemployment). Tlie cause 
could then be amplified by subordinate examples (the coal and cotton 
trade) . 
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V, 



AMPLIFICATION 



10th Grade 



A, Amplify a Paragraph by 
Addition of Supporting 
Details. 
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Paragraph Ataplificatton 

SECTION A 

Underdeveloped paragraphs are faulty paragraphs. Too often the 
8tu?^(^^t writer submits a sketchy paragraph which tssay be stsucturaXly 
sound but lacks flesh, thought, and color so completely that it 
fails to convey meaning. Such paragraphs are usually the result 
of "mental malnutrition" and, of course, the logical treatment for 
Pi^otagraph starvation is to develop'ithe flesh and substance which they 
should have. 

This salady may lead to other failures tao. The student may try 
to achieve greater length by combining two short paragraphs, and what 
he ends up with will be a longer paragraph with a couple of under- 
developed topic ideas. Or, in his desperate attempt to reach a 
minimum of word total, he might revert to the practice of padding. 

His philosophy will be "Never use one word whenvyou can somehow 
work in ten." 

Once the writer realizes that underdeveloped paragraphs are his 
particular weakness, he must discover how to dig up more real content 
in order to amplify his idea. He may find it useful to search for 
material before he writes rather than while he writes . Too often 
the inexperienced writer expects wisdom to flow from his pen and 
because there seems to be magic in the written word, he sees his 
idea acquiring substance by taking on a visible nature. The fact 
that the idea finds itself on paper seems to be enough; he falls 
to see the need for clarification or amplification. 

Although an idea may be amplified in a number of ways, it will 
be the object of this unit to show that an idea can be amplified 
by using a single, detailed and specific illustration as supporting 
evidence. This will be done through several assignments and numerous 
illustrations. 

To learn the concept presented in this unit the students will 
need continued practice in paragraph development throughout the year. 

One presentation and one assignment will not be enough since writing 
textbooks are filled with traditional apprOaidics to teaching paragrap 
amplification. This unit attempts to give suggettions £©r alternate 
approaches. 

SECTION B 
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Exercises , Nt.w York, Harcourt, Brace and World, Ine., 1965, 

pp. 18»28. 

5, Laird, Charlton, A Writer* s Handbook , Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1964, pp., 254-266T 

6, Roberts, Paul, Understanding English , New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1958, pp. 404-434. 

7, Tanner, WilliaTi M,, Cheever, Wilbur E., English for i3very Use , 
Boston, Ginn and Company, 1947, pp. 241-254 • 

8, Wolfe, Don M. , Enjoying English 10 , Syracuse, The L. W. Singer 
Company, 1964, pp. 6. 

9, Zahner, Lsuis, The English Language , New Y6rk, Harcourt, Brace and 

World, Inc., 1966. 

j[The above references abound in "canned" models which might be 
useful in showing the use of illustrations for amplifying a 
topic sentence. Roberts, Zahner, and Brown ere particularly 
helpful.) 

Procedures 



1. Perhaps a brief review of paragraph organization would serve 
as a useful foundation for this unit. (See Units XV, A and 
VI, A.) 

2. The teacher may wish to follow this review with some exercises 
in paragraph development given in the books listed in the 
bibliography. 

3. More effectively, however, the teacher can emphasize the 
concept of paragraph development by actually building a 
paragraph (using the overhead projector) with the cltass. 

He may structure the outcome of this "cooperative investigatlorf* 
by using a topic sentence with very specific aspects included: 
"As he would do when taming a falcon, Petruchio tamed Kate 
by starving her and by keeping her awake," 

Using this topic se^^^ence, the teacher might expect a class 
session to develop as follows: 

One student volunteers second sentence to help amplify or 
expand the first: "Petruchio quieted Kate by keeping food from 

her." A third and fourth sentence are offered before some 
student has the insight and courage to suggest that the second 
sentence doesn't really expand the first but rather restates 
it. A lively discussion follows as students suggest ways to 
ampldify the topic sentence without restating it. Inevitably 
they begin to search the lines of the play for bits of evidence 
that would amplify the topic sentence. They focus first on 
the episode in which Petruchio and Kate are served meat which 
Petruchio claims is burned. (Taming of the Shrew , Act IV, 
sci, 1* 155) They are able to continue to cite enoughtevidence 
from the play to amplify the topic sentence. A fully developed 
paragraph results. 
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(This Inductive method of presenting paragraph amplification h^^ 
a distinct advantage over the textbook tiethod which teJfcls atvaents 
'*A good paragraph is developed by concrete illustrations, facts 
or reasons*" Through the inductive method the students c*rrive 
at this conclusion themselves when they actually face the need 
for finding the ammunition of concrete examples to fortify a 
specific topic sentence. They learn the principles of paragraph 
amplification as they are engrossed in the process of paragraph 
amplification*) 

4. The building of a class paragraph may logically be followed by 
an assignment asking students to Individually amplify a topic 
sentence to form a well developed paragraph® This assignment 
can serve as a practice, prior to an assignment for grading. 



Assigmnent 



RHETORICS a GOALS; 



1. To write complete sentences 

2. To write a paragraph of amplification 

3. To use transitions. 

ASSIGHMERT ; 

In a paragraph, amplify the two aspects suggested in the topic 
sentence below. 

RESTRICTIONS ; 

1. Write one paragraph of 150-200 words. 

2. Begin the paragraph with the following topic sentence: 

With words and deeds, Katherina, in the wooing 
scene, showed her hatred for men. 

3. Amplify, using examples, the two aspects given in the topic 
sentence. 

4. Use transitions between examples and between aspects. 

5. The results of the practice paragraph will undoubtedly show 

the teacher that he needs to develop his lesson on amplification 
further. Students, in this practice paragraph, will organize 
their examples into a list connected by transitions. The effect 
will be paragraphs that lack warmth and personality. The 
paragraphs will contain cold, hard supports without any 
embellishments. It will seem as if the student writers are 
afraid to share too much of their knowledge of the play with 
the reader. 

The following student sample Illustrates the preceding points; 

A. In the wooing scene, Katherina showed with words and 
deeds hos hatred 6f men. First, with words, she called 
Petruchio homely. She didn* t necessarily mean Petruchlo 
but, instead, all men in general. To illustrate further, 
she called him an ass , a swain , a buszard , a fool, a crab , 
a lunatic, and many other words. Second, in deeds, she 



slapped him* In the play, however, sh^ did more than just 
slap him. Showing her hatred on stage » she kicked him and 
bit him and she also tried walking out on him. In conclusion 
1 think Katherina was a shrew because of all the rude and 
uncouth words she used to describe men. 

As the teacher discusses the preceding paragraph with the class, 
he will discover that students are reluctant to elaborate on the 
cold supporting facts because they are uncertain of what their 
audience expects, or indeed, who their audience is. They have 
been writing for the teacher, who they assume knows everything. 
Therefore, they have felt no need to explain their facts; they 
have felt a brief reference to the fact would be enough for this 
omiscient audience. 

At this point the teacher and student need to investigate the 
audience of a writer of analytical and descriptive commentary 
on literature. The teacher may have students read a critical 
essay on a familiar piece of literature and discuss how much 
knowledge a professional writer assumes his audience to have® 
Should a student writer assume the same amount of knowledge 
from his rather unknown audience? The teacher, of course, 
cannot answer this question absolutely for the student. But 
he caa. through the discussion, show the student that he needs 
to think cs^refully about hia audience before he decides to what 
degree he heeds to amplify his topic sentence and supporting 
details. 

The teacher might suiigest the following technique for the writer 
who can assume that his audience has the text close at band. 

(The paragraph of illustration is a student paragraph.) 

A person to serve in the first capacity - those who direct 
the efforts of other people • \)yould have to be a quick- 
witted, bold, and iiitelligent loader. Immediately the 
names of the great rulers spring into mind - Caesar, 
Cleopatra, De Guiche, Rufio, etc. In a large society 
these rulers' methods of complete domination were Effective. 
Yet a small society needs a man Wha^ can work with the 
people, smooth out disputes, and still retain the other 
qualities of a leader. For this reason I have selected 
Apollodorus to lead the group and direct them in obtaining 
the necessities of life. He is intelligent and clever (his 
dispersing of the guards on page 543), bold (his fight 
with the sentinel - 540) , and a peace-maker (his settling 
of the dispute between the porters - 544.) Above all, 
he is not a dominant figure, andfhiis would be able to 
harmonize more easily with the rest of the group. He 
would also make an excellent teacher, being a patriarch 
well-versed in cultural and educational aspects of life. 
Finally, Appolodurus* character would impress upon the 
consnunity the importance of high morals and ideals. 

The teacher will more often need to encourage the students 
to consider their audience to be almost completely unfamiliar 
with the text. This consideration will place on the student 
writer the burden of explaining the facts to his "unknowing" 
audience. 






6. The following procedure suggests a method of leading students 
to write for an audience that doesn't know everything about 
the subject. That is, the method is designed to teach students 
to amplify the hard, cold supporting facts in their paragraphs. 

The teacher may show a slide of Brueghal's painting of ”The 
Fall of Icarus.” He may ask students series of questions such 
as the following: What knowledge does the painter assume of 
his audience? (familiarity with the myth of Icarus* fall) How 
does this knowledge 'help the audience understand the title of 
the picture? Through his painting what in.;erpretation of the myth 
does Brueghal make? What comment is he making on human nature? 
(Students will give an answer such as this: "People are indif- 

ferent to the suffering of others.") 

The teacher will note with the students that it is a common- 
place observation about human nature. But Brueghal doesn t 
assume that his audience knows all about this observation. 

Instead, he amplifi<?s the observation into a work of art. 

He explains the observation in dense detail. For example, 
he explains through color by contrasting the bright reds, 
whites and blues in other parts of the picture with the 
of dakk browns and greens where Icarus is falling. The students 
can follow this example with observations about the movement, 
line, and composition of the picture. Students will see 
the artist, rather than assuming too much knowledge from his 
audience, has made a complete picture by explaining his idea 
to his audience in full detail. 

The observation and discussion of the artist's techniq^G^of 
amplification can be followed by an examination of Auden s 
poem, "Music des Beaux Arts," which comments on Brueghal s 
painting. Again students can note the elaborate details 
the poet supplies his audience with. 

Now the teacher may distribute a sample answer that a student 
had previously written to the question: "What is your opinion 

of Antony at the end of Act III, sci of Julius. Caes^: 

Mark Antony is a shrewd contriver, as Cassius says, and 
not as helpless as Brutus thinks. He is deceiving the 
conspirators by telling them he will join them. He is 
really going to try to destroy them with his oratory 
at the funeral. 

The teacher should discuss the quality of the answer ^th 
the students. He should note that although the student 
has some accurate insights into Antony's character, he as 
assumed too much knowledge from his audience. He has fallen 
to elaborate on his generalization as Brueghal and Auden did. 

He has failed to explain what Cassius, what Brutus thinks, 
how Antony deceives the conspirators, how he plans to destroy 
them. The class may then discuss the kinds of details avail- 
able to complete the sketch of Antony. 

The next step in the final assignments 

Take the sample answer and amplify the answer. Build the 
answer with details, illustrations, and reasons that will 
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make the sketch of Antony a complete work of art. 

k Student Samples 

1. Mark Antony is a shrewd contriver, as Cassius has said, 
and not as helpless as Brutus thinks. He is deceiving 
the conspirators by telling them he will join' them. 

He is really going to try to destroy them with his 
oratory at the funeral. Antony, when out of hearing, 
calls Brutus and Cassius "butchers'* when to their 
face he calls them "nobel Princes." He tislls them he 
doesn't doubt their wisdom, and later prophesies a curse 
upon them. Amtony leads them to believe he is weak without 
Caesar and that he sees the conspirators point, all die 
while planning to avenge Caesar's death at the most 
opportune moment, specifically, his fineral oration. 

Comment: 

The student has amplified the original state!?ant somewhat. 

He has given four statements of Antony's trick of pretending. 
But, with the exception of the first example, his statements 
are quite general, i.e., "leads them to believe he is weak" 
and "all the idiile planning to avenge Caesar's death." 

2. Hark Antony proves to he a shrewd contriver as Cassius 

f ^ said, and not as helpless as Brutus believes. After Caesar 

( ) has been killed, Antony sends a sewant to the conspirators 

to be certain they will not harm him. Antony then goes to 
the conspirators and "begs" that they kill him, fully aware 
that he will not be harmed. This dramatic gesture shows 
careful planning on Antony's part. Having been assured 
that he will not be harmed, Antony pretends to befriend 
the conspirators. He shakes their "bloody" hands (probably 
in order to be certain he knows all the conspirators) , and 
calls them "Gentlemen all." Antony is then able to obtain 
permission to speak at Caesar's funeral, after promising 
not to condemn the conspirators. In his soliloquy, alone ^ 
with Caesar's body, Antony reveals his intentions. He will 
plunge Italy into a terrible civil, war. "Domestic fury 
and fierce civil strife shall number all the parts of Italy." 
Antony here begins to display the cunning political judgment 
which Cassius has feared he possessed. At the funeral, 
Antony does not directly attach the conspirators. Displaying 
an excellent grasp of mob psychology. Antony stirs the 
crowd against the conspirators in a brilliantly ironical 
speech. Cassius' fear proves true. Antony possessed keen 
political judgment and is "a man to be feared." 

Comment: 



This student has amplified to a greater degree. He has 
added specific examples of words and actions. 



Antony deceives the conspirators by using language that 
appeals t© their emotions. He uses his power of movit?g men 
through his use of verse to make Caesar's killers think' 
he is their friend. To make sure he can appear before the 
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conspirators without being killed, » rtat 

aH m”sanger. Ihe servant is I'"*”'*®! “ h,, 

"Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and 

loves Brutus and honors him. Antony knows that ,, 

irMivc. He uses words with heavy connotations that will 
aooSl to Brttus* feelings and make Brutus believe he is a 
K! InZl's eulogy lo Caesar uses ^^ttaks 

to move the conspirators to , i® f.''^ 

is;,5T .r*‘ 

ttte trattuse suspicion. W'il® ‘“®^® 

Vrpled hands do reek and smoke" ^"J°"y Pj®y® J_utue 

conventional reactions by asking to e assured of living, 

doesn't realise that Antony has y ^*®“ "^tony 

but reacts to the words as Antony has P^®"“® • 

the favor of the other conspirators as b® ®hwes hands witn 

them. Shrewdly ha is making every "®rdt ’ 

and his individual greetings make the after 

important. His first step of revenge is begun. «b®“. ®“®* 
flattering the men and winning their pity, he J; . , 

speak at Caesar's funeral. Ihrough hi. ®boice of em«l^^^ 
words Antony has won the trust of *e ®“"®P^*® . ’ 

has time to gather the force needeci to oppose them. 



y 



Comment : 



This student has amplified just a ® 

deception - his clever use of words, f “ 
of how a single, seemingly narrow point can be e^anded 
with partifclar examples to give a complete picture. 
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lECTION C 

The actual assignment may be preceded by erample: 

reakness in paragraph amplification in the follow! g 

Kino, in his "war" against the stone c^. 

feeling of helplessness, for example, when he seeKs tn- 

services of the doctor, he is “® -h® doctor's 

too poor to pay for it. He crashes his f^t i“«° “e doctor s 

gate as an expression of his utteriy belp less feeling, 
another occasion, when he yl®lbs the pearl dea , . 
discovers he is the victim of collusion when, one after 
another, the pearl buyers scorn his precious pearl. 

Then the teacher may give the following ?*.3signmeat: 

Theme of Amplification 



Rhetorical Goals ; 

1. To write complete sentences 

2. To write a paragraph of amplification 

3. To use transitions 



o 
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one of the tople sentences 
relating in detail one incident 
topic sentence. 



^'Jrite one paragraph which 
^nggested hclow. Aroplify it 
which proves the truth of the 

Restrictions: 

1. Write one paragraph 

2 Benin the paragraph with one of these topic sente;.ces. 

a! Kino! irhls har” against the stone city, experiences 

h. Lrgis^if fOTc!d'’intrvioient action by the scheme or’ 

c. Jargis'^is provoked into violence when the bartender 

treated him unfairly. , ^ ^«r.i h pd 

3, Stpport your topic sentence with one detail© » P 

episode, such as: 

The Pearl 

“ Kino’s visit to the doctor. 

b. Kino’s visit to the pearl buyers. 

c. Kino’s flight from the trackers. 

The Jungle 

a, Jurgis* assault on Ona s boss. 

b. Jurgis* assault on the bartender. 

S tudent Samples 

A. Kino, in his war against the stone city. 'f ® 

of helplessness. An example of this be seen in Kino 
encounter with the pearl buyers. Kino had ® f 

far Setter than any he had ever seen. ^ become 

he had it. before he tried to sell it, this peart naa 

his life. With it, he could his treasure, 

son a new life. But when Kino tried to seil his treasure, 

he found the market closed to him. ^”®^ore than 

the pearl buyers, and they weren t 8°i"8 friends and neighbors 
they had to. To make matters worse. Kino a friends ana 

were drawn in by the pearl buyer s lies. Th «earl 

farther apart from the village. As he C 

dealer's office, he was struck with the knowledge tha 

very little control over bis life. 

B. Jurgis, the main character in the 
violent tmper. For example when he 

boss had forced her into prostitution, u g toward 

he got the story from his wife ^ ° ^ ^ found, 

the loading docks where Connors, her boss, coiild 

It was quite a distance from his home but »•" 'f 

When he reached the yards he raced around 

the red faced boss. Without thinking «=»i®® 

like a wild animal. He was so angry wUd 

barely see his victim but he kept beating the man with ewry 

think he had. It took many men to tear Jurgis off o T„™4a 

jt^^rjutgis was almost Lm from the helplces Connors. Jurgis 



reached over and sunk a set of teeth into^the man’s 

cheek. He came up with a meuth dripping with bleed and fnll 
of skin and shimks of flesh. To me this incident has proved 
better than any other could that Jurgis was a man of rage 
and quick temper. 

Coiment ; 

These samples whow that with practice students can learn to 
amplify an episede in sufficient detail. 



V, AMPLIFICATION 



llth Grade 

A, Vary Paragraph Parameter to 
Change The Level of Generality 
and Texture of the Writing 



VARY PARA6MM PARAMETER TO GMIUM ?i!E LEVEli OF 
GEMMLITY ARP TEXTURE OF fllE MITIHG 



SECTIOSI A 

At the same time that the writing o£ students is often verbose 
and redundant it is just as often thin and even threadiarc, Ihe tenth 
grade in Unit III A on Sentence Construction enriches the texture of 
the writing to make it more particular and dense. One approach reworks 
a generalization such as "In the summer you are accustomed to getting 
up late” into something like ”In the summer you are accustomed to gett- 
ing up just in t**"e to watch a John Wayne picture on Movie Matinee.” 

The cumulative sentv nee is also taught. As Francis Christensen explains 
in ”A Generative Rhetoric of the Sentence," the cumulative sentence 
compounds a number of structural layers ^ each at a lower level of gener- 
ality. It makes a richer texture through the addition of not only pri- 
mary sentence modifiers (inclu ing relative and subordinate clauses), 
but "an array of noun, verb, and adjective clusters.” 

A.t the paragraph level the tenth grade in Unit V A has taught a 
generative rhetoric that seeks to produce additional sentences through 
relevant details. Illustrations and reasons. Specifically, this pro- 
ductive rhetoric concentrates on amplication of an Idea by use of a 
single detailed and specific illustration as supporting evidence. 

The eleventh grade picks up the idea of amplification through out- 
lining and the concept of paragraph parameter. Thus, the concept is 
developed that any sentence or paragraph may be expanded or any para- 
graph or thesis condensed to a different level of generality , depend- 
ing upon the writer's purpose and his audience. 

The gross concept of pari^graph parameter will be refined at the 
twelfth grade through the use of the more analytical sentence ©utline. 



SECTION B 

1. Glatthorn, Allan A., and Harold Fleming. Composition ! Models 
& Exercises . New York, Harcourt, Brace & World, 1965. 

2. McClure, Raymond D. , John S. Shea, and Martin Steinmann, Jr., 
et al. , Themes & Exercises , Minneapolis, University of Minn- 
esota, 1961. 

3. National Council of Tea , hers of English, Sentence and The 
Paragraph (contains articles by Francis Christensen, Paul 
Rogers, et al.) Champaign, Illinois, N.C.T.E., 1966. (This 
pamphlet is must reading for the unit.) 

4. Ostrom, John, Better Paragraphs , San Francisco, Chandler 
Publishing Co*, 1961. 

5. Sgg 10th Grade Bibliography for Amplification Unit. 



Procedures 



1. The teacher might wish to begin the unit with a review of para- 
graphing and what deterraines paragraph lengths. Also, a review 
of the practical writer's outline as related to paragraphing would 
be helpful. The included discussion from Themes and Exercises 
gives a good starting point. 

2. The material in Bettor Paragraphs on major and minor support should 
be reviewed (pp. 4-6). Emphasis should be on the fact that major 
statements can always be further supported by minor statements an^ 
many minor statements can further be supported at an even more 
particular level of generality. This prepares for the parameter 
concept in writing. 

3. One good inductive method for showing levels of generality is to 
select topic sentences from a previous set of student themes and 
have students expand the paragraphs into two or three paragraphs 
by the use of details, reasons, or comparison or contrast^ The 
paragraphs may be built on the overhead projector or the chalk 
board. The students may be asked which level of generality is 
more interesting, the original or the amplified wxsion. A dis- 
cussion should follow as to when one might wish the longer version. 
(Note; Be careful to distinguish between the vertical expansion — 
abstract to concrete- -and the linear expansion--aggregate of example 
and detail. Textbooks have many examples of this*) 

4. Glatthorn and Fleming's chapter 3 on "Paragraph Development" 

(pp. 13-23) is quite good for the use of specific detail to amplify 
a topic. The topics on p. 23 might be outlined at different levels 
of generality. Students might be asked to develop a two-point 
outline (two paragraphs) on one of the subjects and then expand the 
outline to four points (four paragraphs) by means of sub-divisions. 
Students might be asked to then write out just one of the expanded 
paragraphs . 

Example ; 

(Thesis) The capital of the art world has shifted from Paris to 
New York. 

I. The art galleries of New York surpass those of Paris 
in the quality and quantity of new work they display. 

II. In midtown Manhattan are to be found the conclaves of 

painters, the stimulating new schools and the galleries 
which attract the wealthy patrons. 

The capitol of the art world has shifted from Paris to New 
York. The art galleries of Nre York surpass those of Paris in the 
quality and quantity of new work they display. In midtown Manhattan 
are to be found the conclaves of painters, the stimulating new 
schools and the galleries which attract the wealthy patrons. 
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Parameter Enpansion Faete^r = x4 
Expanded version (four paragraphs) 

!• The art galleries of Hew York surpass those of Paris in the 
quality and quantity of old and nev? work they display. 

A. The older museuras have tremendously expanded their 
treasuries of Renaissance and post*“Renalssance art in the 
past two decades. 

B. In New York several fascinating museums feature modern art. 

II. In midtown Manhattan are to be found the conclaves of painters, 
the stimulating new schools, and the galleries which attract 
the wealthy patrons. 

A. Painters from all over the world clash ideas and plan 
happenings in the studies along fifty- third and fifty- fourth 
street, in the lower village, or East-side garrets. 

B. The cash exchange for paintings in one twenty-four-hour 
period in New York exceeds the total of such dally 
exchanges in all the rest of the world. 

One sample paragraph developed (%), 

IB 



In New York several fascinating museums feature modern art. 
The Guggenheim Museum, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, is a 
domed, circular white stone building in which paintings are 
hung around a spiral floor plan. The museum exhibits twentieth- 
century art objects and frequently features the works of young or 
lesser known artists. The Whitney Museum of American Art con- 
tains contemporary American sculpture, paintings and water color 
drawings. The Museum of Modern Art on 53rd Street has an out- 
standing collection of modern sculpture, paintings, drawings 
and prints, photography and films. A few doors away the Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts exhibits artistic handicrafts in fabrics, 
ceramics, metals, wood and architecture. At Columbus Circle 
Huntington Hartford *s Gallery of Modern Art shows both nineteenth 
and twentieth- century art. lesser known museums complete the 
New York mecca of art. 

After this the teacher might have students project more 
detailed paragraphs that students could write after a visit to 
the museums, e.g. if they were a guard in a wing of a museum, 
if they were a specialist on Dali, etc. 
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5. In conjunction with the structural-reading unit at eleventh grade 
the concept of paragraph parameter and outlining may be further 
developed. 

a) Display on overhead projector the following transparency of 
an outlitie. 

Thesis: Structural reading is superior to beginning- to-end 

reading in three ways: it makes the over-all reading 

more efficient, it promotes longer retention, and it 
reduces the time of orientation. 

(Introduction) 

I. Comparison of efficiencies 

A. Structural reading 

1 . Speed 

2. General Comprehension 

3. Detailed Comprehension 

B. Beginning- to- end reading 

1 . Speed 

2. General Comprehension 

3. Detailed Comprehension 

II, Comparison of retention 

A. Structural reading 

1. Immediate recall 

2. Delayed recall 

B. Beginning- to-end reading 

1 . Immediate recall 

2. Delayed recall 

III. Comparison of orientation time 

A. Structural reading 

B. Beginning- to-end reading 
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b) Discuss with the class the possible minimum and maKimum number 
of paragraphs such a paper might have, l^hat factors would ^ 
determine the optimium length? (Audience, purpose, writer s 
knowledge, etc.) This is a good point to bring up the 
question of a writing outline. Is it necessary to outline 
below the paragraph level? TAien is it wise to outline below 
the paragrapi^ level? Is a sentence or topic outline going to 
help the writer more? Why? How would this outline change if 
the organization of it were switched from block- by-block 
comparison to point-by-point comparison? Etc. 

c) Display the following three scales of paragraph parameter ©n 
over-head or distribute duplicated copies. Discuss changes in 
the outline that the writer *s material might demand. 
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d) A possible assignment now might be have students wsrite a 
single paragraph of about 200 words (Scale 1), Also, have 
them write a 200 word paragraph developing any one point of 
scale 3. This will give them a feel for the density and 
texture that writing can assume. (They will quickly discover 
the limitations imposed by lack of material if they have not 
absorbed the material of the unit well.) Below is a student 
sample for the assignment. 

Scale i 

Structural reading is superior to beginning- to- end reading 
in three ways. First, it makes the over-all reading more efficient. 
It increases the speed not only of general comprehension but of 
detailed comprehension as well. This certainly runs contrary to 
the feeling of complete mastery one is deceived into when doing a 
careful beginning- to- end reading. Secondly, the comprehension gain 
is likely to be better retained by the structural reader. Beginning- 
to-end reading will result in lower scores on tests of retention, 
regardless of whether the test is for immediate or delayed recall. 
This is true for all types of material, but especailly so for more 
difficult subject matter. Finally, the time taken for orientation 
to new material is significantly cut by structural techniques. 

Ihe initial structural survey appears to the mind quickly, and when 
the second reading begins, the mind is at peak operating efficiency. 
The temporary loss of time for the initial skim is more than offset 
by the more efficient second reading. So readers need to take time 
to get the structure clearly in mind before proceeding to a detailed 
reading. 

Scale 3 (IIX A- -First paragraph) 

Structural reading cuts down the time of orientation to new 
material. A reader is a good. deal like a car on a cold winter 
morning. Neither can start, at peak efficiency. Nor can the human 
mind which has been thinking about one subject immediately switch 
to and become engrossed in a new chain of thought. It has to come 
to a halt before it can start up in a new direction. Experiments, 
however, show that what might be a 7 or 8 minute change-over can 
be reduced to 2 or 3 minutes by the structural survey. With the 
thesis and purpose of the writer clearly in mind and the topic 
sentences and key points clearly picked out, the structural reader 
has the oil flowing in the engine and all cylinders hitting. He can 
read a lot faster- He has adjusted his mind in the right direct- 
ion and has a clear vision of the open road ahead. The structural 
reader will quickly pass up the beginning- to-end reader who is 
rather fuzzily poking along. 
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CoKment g 

The student lias basically fulfilled the assignment quite well. 
Scale I includes all major heading of the outline with some minor 
support. Scale 3 certainly expands and gives texture to the subpoint 
on orientation. Ihc writer here, however, is guilty of too much 
development by repetition, closely bordering on padding® Many of the 
papers will show padding rather than true cumulative development. 
Students should cl^i?ly understand the difference. 



SECTION C 



In planning assignments for this section the teacher should not 
necessarily have the students write only long papers. The parameter 
concept can be easily attained by having the student outline at differ- 
ent levels of generality and then de*jclop a sample paragraph or two 
from the outline as it might be done. (See Section B), 

Section G of this unit Is not complete at this printing of the 
curriculum since the unit is newly developed. As the department tests 
assignments and gathers student models during the 1967-68 school year, 
Section C of the unit will be expended. 

The following assignment suggests a method for reviewing a student’s 
individual research reading while testing his ability to expand the 
parameter of a topic. 

Assignment 

Topic Restrictions 

To expand your ififormation from class films, lectures and readings, 
read in at least three sources on one of the following topics: early 

Greek drama, early Roman drama, medieval drama. 

As you read look for a thesis that will unify a significant portion 
of your reading. 

Rhetorical R e strictions 

1. Write a clear thesis statement to introduce a major idea from 
your reading. 

2. Expand the thesis statement into a thesis paragraph that defines 
key words of the thesis statement and forecasts the development 
of following paragraphs. 

3. Expand the thesis paragraph into an outline for paragraphs 
supporting the statements in the thesis paragraph. 

4. Expand one section of the outline into a fully developed 
paragraph. 



o 
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STODEIjj? MODEL 



Thesis Statement s Most medieval mystery (or mircle) plays left the 

churches and were ultimately repudiated by cedes* 
lastical authority for several reasons. 

Thesis Paragraph 

Most medieval mystery (or mircle) plays left the churches and vetc 
ultimately repudiated by ecclesiastical authority for several reasons. 

The reason usually proposed Is entirely a physical one. However, and 
perhaps more important, after the performances were physically removed 
from the churches, the ministry soon gave the responsibility for writing, 
producing, and acting these mystery plays to laymen of the guilds; eer* 
tain things pertaining to drama in the churches were becoming a source 
of trouble (to the churches). The practice of the Catholic church of 
adopting or tolerating certain popular festivals and "ceremonials" some- 
times proved such a source of trouble. And another festival - one of 
a different sort, the Feast of Fools - was disturbing to high authori- 
ties of the church. Problems also developed over the scenes in the 
mystery plays concerning hell and devils. 

Paragraph I - The physical reason Involves the simple fact that the 
settings (primarily the mansions used) and the audiences soon became 
too large for the churches to hold together. 

1. Mansion become larger, more numerous 

(a) Play at Mon*s in 1501 had 67 mansions 

2. Mansions left little room In churches for all wishing to see 
them 

3. Mansions could be built along one side of a market place or 
against walls of buildings surrounding public square and room 
for many more playgoers would be provided 

4. Pageant wagons brought mysteries also to people of city 

Paragraph 2 - In order to enlarge its Influence over the people, the 
Catholic church had, since the seventh century, made the adoption or 
toleration of "ceremonials" and festivals popular with the people a 
practice. 

1. This sometimes caused trouble-serious trouble with acceptance 
of some festivities 

Certain pagan agricultural rites dating back to rites of 
Qionysus 

Including sword dance and mummies play in which one 
of two contestants killed, then revived as symbol of 
death of winter and coming of spring 

2. Some of these (pagan) ceremonies banned by church 

Early in twelfth century, Bishop of Lincoln condemned 
agricultural celebrations of autumn and spring, Including 
sword and Maypole dances 

3. By these attacks on pagan ceremonies, church attacking theatre. 
If indirectly 
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Paragraph 3 - Alst? irksome to higher ch*irch officials was the 
festivity known as the Feast of Fools. 

1. Began in church itself 

2. During twelfth century - when drama established in church - 
became revolting 

(a) Before this time, parish idiot or drunkard elected as 
King of Fools; but then called Bishop or, even. Pope 
of Fools by young clergy 

(b) Obscene songs and dances in church, playing cards and dice 
before altar, finally tc burlesque Mass itself 

3. Church tried with little success tc eliminate this practice 

4. These clerical ’’blasphemies'* probably had part in corrupting 
plays and playacting 

Paragraph 4 - Scenes in the mystery plays involving hell and devils 
had grown longer and had become more comical and a source of trouble. 

1. Such scenes became popular with people 

2. Even when drama went. out side church and was in hands of 
guilds, matter not solved 

(a) Devil and his assistants became a more notable, funnier, 
and well loved feature of mystery plays 

(b) Uneducated audience probably also liked realistic tortures 
of hell and frustrations (comical) of the demons 

3. Part of original purpose of mysteries thus defected - people 
"sympathizing” on side of Hevil" 

Paragraph 3 - written out 

Also irksome to higher church officials was the festivity known 
as the Feast of Fools. This began in the church Itself as a harmless 
celebration for the lower clergy. However, during the twelfth century, 
when drama was firmly established in the church; the Feast of Fools 
became a sort of revolting farce. Before this time, the young clerics 
had elected the parish idiot or a drunkard as King of Fools. But now, 
they called him Bishop of Fools or, even. Pope of Fools. These clerics 
started to perform obscene dances and songs in the church. They played 
cards and dice before the altar, and ultimately they began to burlesque 
the mass Itself. Somehow, an ass became a part of this crude practice; 
it gave its ears to the cap of the fool and, at the end of t%ie Mass, 
the people would say, "Hee-haw" three times. The church tried, with 
little success, to eliminate this practice ^hich the people found 
as enjoyable as the lower clergy. Probably, these clerical "blasphemies" 
had a part in corrupting plays and the acting in them. Perhaps mainly 
for this reason. Pope Innocent III, in 1210, Issued a papal decree 
ordering the mystery plays out of the churches, and clerics such 
as the Bishop of Lincoln strongly attacked the mysteries. 



Comment : 

The student has followed the assignment well. In the thesis para- 
graph he expands the thesis statement by giving the reasons for drama 
leaving the church. In the outline he expands each separate idea of 
the thesis paragraph with further details. In the paragraphs he 
expands the outline with further details. 



lOtii Grade 



Achieve Coherence throng 
Order* Time, Space > and 
Order of Importance 



VI* COHERENCE 



SECTION A 

This imit provides students with their first contact , 

forms of paragraph patterns of development* The eleventh ^d 
will continue to develop coherence through paragraph patterns. 
grade will deal with conparison and contrast organization, 
review aH forms of paragr^h organization, introduce the specific to general 

pattern and the psaragraph of transition. 



Only after teachers have introduced Onits VJ, A and V, , 

turn to this unit. That is, after stiadents have had practice with paragrap 
unity, they should be introduced to the added dimension of paragraph 
coherence . 



The following unit should be presented during the first half of the 
school year and reinforced throughout the year. 



SECTION B 



Bibliography 

1 • Brown, et aj.., Writings Unit Lessons in Composition, 1 and_2. (Text 
treats chronological and spatial order.) 

2. Corbin, G 1 lt■^a tn Mbdem English, pp. 30-31. Discusses briefly arranging 
details by chronological and space order. Text treats the subject in 
conjunction with transi<;ional words. Exercises 8 and 9> PP* 3o-07> give 
practice using these two types of order. 

3. Stegner, Modem Gompnaition Book has material on chronological order, 
pp. 57-58 ^d spatikl order, pp. 61-64. 

4 .. Warriner, English Grammay ^d Composition, pp. 235 ff*> discusses 
chronological order plus some other orders that are ^t stressed at 
tenth-grade level. There is brief reference to spatial order in discus- 
sion of descriptive paragraphs, pp. 230-233* Narrative p^agrapn 
material, pp 237 ff makes reference to chronological order. 



1 . The tefLcher may begin by distributing the following sheet wM^ 

coherence and expledns the three methods of organization which will be 
stressed in tenth grade. In discussing this sheet with the ^ass, the 
teacher may mention that the first two orders (time and in 5 >ortance}, as 
well as the familiar order of simple generalization to specific example, 
are used for writing exposition. The third order mentioned (space order; 
is i:sed for description. 
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i. imiTER SHOULD mm his PiUiiGRAfHS 
COHERENT BZ OEiDER OF SUPPORTING DETAIL 

There are many methods for developing a paragraph by use of specific 
details to si^jport a generalization; time order, order of importance, and 
space order are three on which we will concentrate# In writing a paragraph, 
you may use just one of these methods, or you may combine more than one. It 
really doesn*t matter, for vour sub.lect and purpose will determine your 
method . But you must develop your ideas some way or your reader will not he 
properly convinced. Clear order is an arrangement of ideas which will 
enable the reader to understand how the ideas are related and where they ai»e 
going. 

Time Order ; A reader expects written material to follow the apparent time 
sequence of events in everyday life. He expects the events of last month to 
be discussed before yesterday’s event. Example: 

Paragraph subject: series of omens or warnings forecasting death of 

Caesar 

1) soothsayer’s warning month before ides of Itech 

2) storm di'ring night before ides of March 

3) Calpumia’s dream that seme night 
sacrificed beast on morning of ides 

5) warning of Artemidorus on way to Senate on ides of March 

Order of _ Importance s In this order, the sequence of ideas is so arranged 
that each succeeding idea is more forceftal or important than the preceding 
one; the last idea discussed comes as a climax or culmination. The reader 
should feel that this last idea is the most Inportant. Example: 

Paragraph subject: Brutus* errors of judgment in matters related to 

Caesar’s assassination. 

1 ) that the conspirators whould not Invite Cicero to join, a minor 
decision 

2) that i^arc Antony should be allowed to live, a major error 

3) that Itec Antony should be allowed to speak at Caesar’s 
fimeral, a fatal decision 

Space Order : In this order, used for writing descriptions, a writer must 
arrange his ideas or details carefully so that the reader does not become 
confused. Thus, details shotild be arranged in a “right to left,” “top to 
bottom,” “near to far away,” etc., fashion. 

Paragraph subject: The arrangement of objects on a boy’s desk (plan 

from left to right). 

at one end, a pile of dirty, old rocks 
atop the rocks, yesterday’s chewing gum 
to right of rocks, a jar containing a few weak cateipiUars 
around the jai*, crumpled wads of paper 
under paper, pencil jdiavings scattered left and right 
beside the paper at end of desk, a half-eaten apple 
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2. The students next ma ^7 exaiaine sample paragraphs to deteimlne their 
method of coherence. In discussing these paragraphs, the teacher and 
the students should note the transitional devices that mark the method 
of coherence. 

PiJlilGRiiPH COHERENCE 

iinalyze the following paragraphs to tell which kind of order (tjjne, 
space, or insert ance) is used in each. First, underline the subject 
of the topic sentence of each and enclose in brackets the controlling 
idea. 

a. Cluttered though it is, our dormitory room represents the lives of 
my roommate and me. Dance favors, cartoons, pennants, and pictxjres of 
boy friends ore tacked over the cracks and holes in the plaster. Our 
desks beside the big double window are covered with open textbooks, high 
school yearbooks, unaddressed Christmas cards, and neglected pledge 
lessons. Empt 2 r coke bottles and wadded candy bar wrappers exe scattered 
around the wast>ebasket between the desks. Across the middle of the room 
is a clothes line, usually weighted down with dripping slips and bobby 
socks c Our beds are neatly made for a few hours each morning, but by 
noon each of us has lain down at least once, leaving the bed spreads 
wrinkled and the pillows wadded into balls. On the rickety table be- 
tween the beds are a half-knitted Argyle sock and a small record player. 
A tennis racket and a hockey stick are propped in one corner of the 
room. On our dressers is a hodgepodge of cosmetics, combs, brushes, 
scissors, bridge lessons, and other equipment. It is hard to see what 
would make such a disorderly place attractive, but we call it home 
because it is full of the things that make ip our lives. 

Type of order: 

B. In the first year of World War Two, Germany* s military machine 
seemed irresistible. In September, 193 9> after Hitler demanded that 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor be returned to Germany, he ordered his 
armies into Poland. Within three weeks they had conquered one third 
of the country. Warsaw, the capital, held out for some time, but in 
the end it also fell. During the winter of 1939-40, which journalists 
called the ’’phony war,” there was little fighting. In the spring 
Hitler struck again. Denmark was taken in April. Next the German 
troops, aided by pro-Nazi Norwegians, conquered Norway, and British 
troops there were forced to evaciiate. In Jtoie the Germans struck 
through Belgium and Holland to reach France. The famous M^inot Line 
proved useless as the Germans simply swung around it. I4echanized units 
coordinated with air power had conquered practically all of the 
continent in less than a year. After Jme 21, 1940, only England 
remained unconquered, and its downfall before the seemingly irresistible 
German arny appeared inevitable. 

Type of orders 

C. A small child enjoys a book only if its physical format meets his 

requirements. If the pages of a book are easy to tiam and hard to tear, 

he likes to pore over it all by himself. Therefore, he wants a book 

that is stiurdlly bound with firm stitching so that it won’t fall apart 

with his constant use. The size of the book is also inportant. For a 

small child who enjoys paging through a book, there is a fecial thrill 

in being able to handle the book itself. If it is too heavy for him to 
o 
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carry or too large to fit on his lap, it wiU not appeal 
soacinp of the words, the nmher of words on a page, and the size o 
X troe is “isrinportant in a child's book. Even in a picture took, 
fine type and crowded texts are undesirable, ^st iiff)ortapt ,. a 
enjoys^iotures. He likes bright, expressive illustrations. 
pictures in black and white only confuse him because he can t 
them. He likes uncoarolicated pictures of excitxng action# A child 
Srlento a?e different from an adult, and he laay never e^^r^s them 
in\ordsj nevertheless, they are essential to his enjoyment of books. 

3. Next, the teacher may ask students to examine the following scrambled 
paragraphs s 

PiRAGBiiPH COHERENCE 

BJSTRUCTIOHSs The sentences in the foUowing two Pff?Eraphs have pu^o^ 

been scrambled. Kter studying the ideas and 

should be able to see relationships between ®ntences and arrant, 

sentences in the proper sequence. 

(1) They are time-consuming because of the many rites ^ 
associrted“ith the fraternity, the toil sessions, and *h®^®l^h®f ® 
social rather than scholarly activities. (2} On *^® ®°^®® . * 

canmuses the fraternity system is carrying on f- q»i®^ « 

vS existence. (3) tW are called undemocratic tecause a Pe^on ® 
minority groiro is often excluded and because they draw predomtaately 
the IS of the wen to do. (l^) They are ®h^Eed with be^^ 

physically harmful becauss of the hazing, whic sound, 

testing of character, but has on occasion, 
since it is principally made up of ® 

led to serious physical damage and even death. 

charges brought against it are that frateriities are ®^®"®^Y!’-^ 
oratic, time-consuming, and sometimes physically harmf^. V6) They are 

expensive because of the emphasis on f ^ 

initiation dues, and the luxuriously furnished bjlldi g 

of them are housed. 

Coherent order of sentences s 






B, 



Which is the topic sentence? 

(l) After he drew his plans, Jefferson S'flP®3^i®®^>^® 

tion of the house over a period of thirty years. (2) IfontioeUo was 

the product of a lifetime. (3) In 1802, the mansion . 

(4) His Interest began when he was a small hoy J tttA 

dreamed even then of building a bouse on the mounta.ta where he o ne n 
nlaved. (5) I'fentioello, his home in Virg^a, was Thomas Jefferson s 

central interest throughout his life. (6) ^®f“ 

a reality in 1764, when he di«w the plans. (?) ^ter to rra 

forSveral years! he resumed the work and added a new wing to the 
original plans. (6) He began the building before he was married but 
allowed it to lapse when his wife died. 

Coherent order of sentences: 

Which is the topic sentence? 

Which is the concluding sentence? 
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4# The following paragraphs from llhite*s The I^ibldnfe of a President , I960, 
althoiagh not perfect paragraphs in every reject, serve as useful 
material to teach the idea that one’s subject and purpose determine one’s 
type of 03 ?der* The class should discuss the questions that follow the 
paragraphs. 

PiiRAGRiiPH COIffiRMCE 

As we have already mentioned, the arrangement a writer chooses for the 
ideas in bis paragraph depends primarily on the subject of that paragraph. 

The liaking of the President . I960 . Theodore H. White describes the West 
Virginia presidential primary contest between Senators John Kennedy and 
Hubert Hun 5 >hrey. First VJhite describes the traits of the typical West 
Virginia voter. Then he traces the development of the organization by 
which Kennedy was able successfully to defeat Hun 5 )hrey. The two paragraphs 
below are taien from these two sections of the chapter ’’The Art of the 
Primary: Wisconsin and West Virginia.” Study them to determine the type of 
arrangement— simple general to pacific organization, order of importance, 
or order of time-used in each. Consider, too, the nature of the subject of 
each paragraph as it determined the choice of arrangement of ideas. 

I 

1 ) To this bleak picture of hunger and politics one should add, in all 
justice, a condition that most of us who reported West Virginia in the 
spring found little time to note: that these are handsome people and, beyond 
doubt, the best-mannered and most courteous in the nation. 2) These are 
people who teach their children to say ”Sir” and “Thank you" to their elders; 
they ^eak in soft and gentle tones; their relations with their Negroes are 
the best of any state with any significant Negro population, north or south. 

3) The Negroes, being treated with respect and good manners, reciprocate 
with a bearing of good manners end respect . 4) Whether on a West Virginia 
bus or in a crowded West Virginia store, men and women are well-behaved and 
friendly. 5) iijreover, these are brave people— no state in the Union 
Contributed more heavily to the armed forces of the Iftiited States in propor- 
tion to the population than did this state of mountain men; nor did any state 
suffer more casualties in proportion to its population. 6) That they should 
live as they do is a scar and shame on American life, an Indictment of the 
national political system as well as of their oim. 

II 

1) A shadow organization had been set ip early in 1959 in West Virginia, 
its local chief being Robert McDonoi:igh, a printing-plant proprietor of Wood 
Cotmtry, a lean, taciturn but Imaginative student of his home state’s 
bizarre politics. 2) The original Washington strategist and director had 
been Ted Sorenson. 3) Slowly, through 1959, from county to county, from 
center to center, the Kennedy people had woven an organization called VJest 
Virginians for Kennedy— not so much to act as to be ready to act if necessary. 

4) In December of 1959, lou Harris had reported out of West Virginia again— 
this time with a 70-to-30 break for Kennedy over Humphrey. 5) Still there 
was no Kennedy decision to act in West Virginia. 6) A small state, its 
primary verdict not binding on the delegates actually elected, it seemed 
only conditionally worth a campaign effort in a spring of frantic exertion. 

7) The condition on which it would be worth the effort was simple: that 

"the trap could be baited for Hunphrey to enter," as one of the Kennedy early 
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plsmln^ papers said. 8) Hhen in February of I960 Huiiphrey did indeed 
’fenter the trap" by filing his primary pc^)ers in Charleston^ the Kennedys 
jubilantly followed suit and closed the trap about him# 

* * * 

1. What type of paragraph coherence is used in I? 

2# What about the nature of the subject of I explains Whitens choice 
of this arrangement? 

3# What purposes besides mere informations does this paragraph also appear 
to have? How does this type of arrangement of ideas aid in enconplishing 
such a purpose or goal? 

4# What are the subject and controlling idea in this parevgraph? 
subject : 

controlling ideas 

5# List, by use of brief words or phrases, in the order they come * the 
chief details of this paragreph’s sipporU; 



Explain the meaning of the last sentences— In light of the contents of 
the paragrgph* 



7* What type of order is used in II? 

8, Why? 

9* List below the chief details which make up the paragr^h*— in the order 
they occurs 



10* What connecting (transitional'* or "linking") words or phrases help a 
reader move from point to point in this paragraph? (underline them) • 

^ 

5. f The following exercise demands that students decide on an effective 
order for developing the topic sentence and sipply details to follow 
that orders 

Study the following topic sentences. Decide first what the subject and 
controlling idea of each is. Then decide, on the basis of the subject and 
purpose of each sentence, idiat type of order you wottld use to develop the 
paragraph. Write the name of the type on the line in front of each number. 
Then, in the space below the sentence, write, by using brief phrases, the 
details you would Include In the exact order you would include them. 
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,!• The catacoiubs of the Hsntresor castle are an ideal 
setting for murder© 



,2© In ”The Dragon” the description of the moor symbolizes 
the past that the Imlghts live In. 



3© The doctor’s surrounding in The Pearl symbolize his 
com^Dtion. 



. 4 © A number of Romans express discontent with Caesar’s 
ambitions for power. 



5© Caesar’s death was forecast by a series of omens. 



,6 a Antony uses clever tricks to incite the mob against 

the conspirators. 



After last night’s experience, I have decided that I’d 
rather be broke than be a baby sitter. 



8. A balanced diet of T.V. programs brings rewards. 



9. If I could change places with any character in a book, 
I’d like to be . 



10. Annie has a number of battles to fight in her attespt to 
teach Helen to speak. 



6. To present a technique for developing paragraphs by spatial order, the 
teacher may follow closely the lesson in Brown, Writings Unit Lesson in 
Composition 1 , Chapter on spatial order. The following paragraphs may 
be used for additional analysis of spatial order. 
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DESCRIPTIVE PARAGRAPHS USING 
SPATIAL ORDER 

A fat brovn goose lay at one end of the table and at the other end> on 
a bed of creased paper streim with sprigs of parsley, lay a great ham, 
stripped of its outer skin and peppered over with crust crumbs, a neat paper 
frill round its shin and beside this was a round of spiced beef*^ Between 
these rival ends ran parallel lines of side«-dishes* two little minsters of 
jelly, red and yellowy a shallow dish full of blocks of blancmange and red 
jam, a large green leaf-shsqped dish with a stalk-shgped handle, on which lay 
bunches of purple raisins and peeled almonds, a companion dish on which lay 
grated nutmeg, a small bowl full of chocolates and sweets wapped in gold 
and silver papers and a glass vase in which stood some tall celery stalks* 

In the centre of the table there stood, as sentries to a fruit stand which 
Tipheld a pyramid of oranges and American apples, two squat old-fashioned ■’ . 
decanters of cut glass, one containing port and the other dark sheiry* 

from “The Dead” by James Joyce 

Those who would get a clear idea of the battle of Waterloo have only to 
lay down ipon the ground in their mind a capital A. The left stroke of the 
A is the road from Nivelles, the right stroke is the road from Genappe, the 
cross of the A is the sunken road from Ohalsi to Braine I’AUeud* The top of 
the A is Ifcnt Saint Jean, Wellington is there? the left-hand point is 
Hougomont, Reille is there with Jerome Bonaparte? the right-hand lower 
point is La Belle Alliance, Nspolean is there* A little below the point 
where the cross of the A meets and cuts the right stroke, is La Hale Sante* 

At the middle of this cross is the precise point where the final battle-word 
was spoken* There the lion is placed, the involimtary symbol of the 
ST^reme heroism of the Imperial Ghard* The triangle contained gt the top of "Ob 
A, between the two strokes and the cross, is the plateau of Mont Saint Jean* 
The struggle for this plateau was the whole of the battle* 

Victor Hugo 

The room in which I found n^rself was ve3?y large and lofty* The windows 
were long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a distance from the black 
oaken floor as to be altogether inaccessible from within* Feeble gleams of 
encrimsoned light made their way through the trelllsed panes, and served to 
render sufficiently distinct the more prominent objects around? the eye, 
however, struggled in vain to reach the remoter angles of the chamber, or the 
recesses of the vaulted and fretted celling* Dark draperies hung i^on the 
walls* The general furniture was profuse, comfortless, antique, and 
tattered* Ifeny books and musical instruments lay scattered about, but 
failed to give any vitality to the scene* I felt that I breathed an atmos- 
phere of sorrow* An air of stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over 
and pervaded all* 



from “The Fall of the House of Usher” by Poe 

The red-room was a square chamber, very seldom slept in — I might say 
never. Indeed, unless when a chance Influx of visitors at Gateshead Hall 
rendered it necessary to turn account all the accommodation it contained? 
yet it was one of the largest and stateliest chambers in the mansion* A 
bed 8T:|)ported on massive pillars of mahogany, hung with curtains of deep 
red damask, stood out like a tabernacle in the centre? the two large windows, 
with their blinds always drawn down, were half shrouded in festoons and falls 
of similar drapery? the caipet was red? the table at the foot of the bed was 



covered with a crlmeon clothi the walls were a soft fawn colour witi* a 
blush of pink in itj the wardrobe, the toilet table, the chairs were of 
darldy polished old mahogany# Out of these deep suraKiunding shades rose 
high, and glared \^ite, the piled xtp mattresses and pillows of the bed, 
spread with a snowy ^iarseiUes counterpane# 



Jane Eyre by Bronte 
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Assignment No* li Paragraph Coherence 
Rhetorical Goals 't 

^*^1# To write a coherent paragri^h by use of one of the thwe orders we have 
studied, (time, importance, slnqple general-to-speciiiuj[ 

* 2* To use transitional words or phrases to connect major ideas in the 
paragraph* 

3# To use adequate, relevant, specific concrete details to develop the 
controlling idea* Remembers you just express ideas clearly enough that 
even someone who had not read the literature you are discussing could 
make sense of the paragraph* To write this clearly entails making very 
clear any references to people, places, or events in the story# 

4* To write an ^propriate title (one which forecasts the control l i ng idea 
and which is eisqpressed as a phrase*) 

5# To end the paragraph with a concluding sentence (one which “rounds oufc“ 
the paragraph and does not merely rephrase the topic sentence* Avoid 
saying such things as “I think” or ”as you can see*”) 

Subject! 

Write on one of the topic sentences listed on the separate sheet of topic 
sentences for the six plays we have read* 

Restrletlona t 

1* Jse ink* 

2* Wrxte on one side of the sheet only* 

3* Skip a line between each line of writing* 

4* Number your sentences* 

5® Head your paper correctly* 

6* Utiderline with a stral^t edge the subject of the T«S*| ${3p^se in 
brackets the controlling idea* 

7* Write in present tense* 

8* Observe sdLl other aspects of corarect man^iscript form* 

Notice$ Re-read the sheets of connections srou were given for con^sition 2* 
Do not make these errors on this composition* Be paarbicularly aware as you 
write this paper of the kinds of mistakes you have been mak i n g on previous 
compositions* Attenpt to avoid repeating such errors* Always proofread very 
carefully before you turn in the paragraphs* 
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Below are the topic aentencos for paregr^h *!!L5iSh 

you are reading from the Hat of ate ehoioea* Sou . . i?.» «m^of 

later (either te elaaa or partially in class), tote for the 

the topic sentences and take notes on it so you will he prepared for toe 

at a later date# 

nLl^r of^idents following Dr. Stockman's speech ah, t that people 

2. W. toe °^ov, effeS'argumsnts to swayteg^e editors of the 

"People's Messenger" to airport him agatast Dr. Stocky. 

3# By coiopepclng people to aolsaalsj Dr# Stoctoaji reveals his 
aristocratic few ^owld lead society# 

4. Even after losing his horns, his job, and toe confidence of toe peopl-^. 
Dr# Stockman refuses to con|>romiae for personal gain# 

1. In”joto^ Druten' s 1 Remember I'tona' s g 

foibles of others is revealed in her dealings with three of the pxay 
characters, (foibles are weaknesses or failings of a person.) 

2# In John van Druten* s I Remember Mama t Kaferin shows her developing 

maturity on three occasions# ^ ^ ^ 

3. In John van Druten' s I Remember Mama. Uncle . 

of his personality to different characters on at least three occasions. 

i* la Inherit the Wi ld Matfcew Harrison Brady bases 

Evolutionary Seory on blind faith in the words of the Bible ra^r than 
on iutelligent reasoning# (Be selective— don t try to use all 

material available in the play#) , , . x t? n««. 

Vlnnle uses Indirect and often clever methods to get 
Clarence* s changing attitude toward girls is shoim In his actions toward 

Mary# 



2 « 

3 ^ 






The Miracle Worker . , » * » <a 

1. In Gibson* s The Miracle Worker ^ the key which An^e gives Helen is 

symbolic of Annie’s ability to unlock for the child the door to a^e. 
(Trace the eqppearance of the key or the idea of a key throu^ the p ay 

to show stages of Annie’s battle with Helen) s xi, t. « 4 +v» 

2# In Gibson’s The Miracle Worker # one battle Annie wins is ^ battle wWh 
her own guilt# (^ace the develoj^nt of the battle and the process bjT 

which Annie conquers the problem#) , . . i, 

3# In Gibson’s The Miracle Worker # Helen’s feelings toward Annie change as 

the play progresses# 

You Can’t Take It With You » a 

1# When the Kirbys come to dinner three occu 3 ?rences involving friems of 
the family” help to give them an unfavorable opinion of Alice s family# 
a. On three occasions. Grandpa’s snakes cause reactions of shock# 

3* When Henderson tries to convince Grandpa that he protects his rights cjy 
paying taxes, Grandpa makes Henderson’s reasoning seem ridiculous# 

4# As Tony attempts to propose to Alice, several happenings point out the 
peculiarity of her family# 
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Outlijaes Goa^oaitioia 



itoF you shotiia hmB a liat of the detaila you plau to iaolMe in yoi^a^ 
parngnaph about the play you have read# This outline should now list 
these details in the exact order you will put thea in the paragraph# 

1# Write below the topic sentence# Be sia?e to include to it the naase of 
the author of the play and the title of the play (tmderltoed) # 

II# What type of order will you use—tisne, isportance, or stople general- 
to-^cific^ 

111# Why will you use this order*^ Explain below# 



IV# Now list the details you will put to the paragraph exactly to the order 

you eaqpect to use# Ifou need write only phrases, not the conplete 

sentences# 

1 ) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6 ) 

V* Write below the concluding sentence for yoxn? paragraph i 

Student Nbdel 

The Developing Maturity of a loung Girl 

1) In John Van Druben* s 1 Ramamber 14^ , Katrto shows her (developing 
maturity on three occasions)# 2} In Act II, scene 10, Katrto accoizpanies 
M^ to the home of Uncle Chris, the kind bub somatimas frightening head of 
their family, who is dying# 3) The fact that Mama chooses Katrto to coma 
with her shows that Mism believes Katrto is mature enough to face the situa- 
tion# 4) After Uncle Chris dies, Katrto comes to the mature realization 
that death isnH always a horrible event, bub, as with Uncle Chris, it can 
be a very peaceful occurrence# 5) Also, to Act 11, scene 16, Katrto, vho 
has displayed her avid Interest to writing throughout the play, sends her 
best story to several publishers, only to have it rejected# 6) In utter 
de^alr, Katrto' s maturity shows as she truthfully evaluates her writing 
skills and techniques# 7) In this scene, Katrto again shows her maturity 
by accepting the advice of an author and using it well# 8) Mbst inp>rtant, 
to Act Ilf scene 8, Katrto receives an esqpensive dresser set for her gradua- 
tion present# 9) She is thrilled by it, until she learns that Mama has 
traded her prized possession, her mother's brooch for the dresser set# 

10) Katrto exchanges her gift for the brooch and Mama's happiness, a 
sacrifice which proves her developing maturity by shoving she cares more for 
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others than Cor herself. 11) Each one of these incidents Katrln's 
dovoloping aat®i% and forecast the probability that she win do a 
responglble 



the student has chosen to orgaaaize the details in order of lyoHance. 
Since the controlling idea of the topic sentence is Katrln s developtog 
maturity, this is a wise dioice of order# A chronological order mgnti na^e 

been cc wincing also# 

The followJng sheet requires the student to evaluate his owr* theca t 

SAlf-EffflliiAtlons Gompo3ition_3 — Paragraph Coherence 

The puraose of this sheet is to help you find er3?ors in yom? paragraph 
before the paragraph is turned in—and thereby to help you improve your gra Ot 
Answer the following ”yes” or ”no”# 



1# Title 

a# Is it forecasting tho controlling idea- 
hr Is it a phrase and not a sentence? 
c# Is it capitalized correctly? 
d# Is it pmctuated correctly? ^ 

o. Have you skipped sjne line after it before starting the paragraph. 
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Topic S^tence 

a# Have you underlined the subject with a straight edge? 
b# Is the controlling idea in brackets? 
c% Have you Indented ona inch? 
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Transitions 

Have you used transitional words or phrases* 
Neatly, and writing small> print ”TR« above 
phrase* 



each transitional word cr 



Paragraph Development . 

a. Have you clarified for your reader any references to people, places, 
or events idilch he might not mderstcEi if he hasn t read the playf 
b# Have you followed the order set ip on your outline? 



5 • Gonclubdlng Sentence 
a# Is there one? 

b# Is it raeirely 3 :epeatlng the topic sentence? 

c« Does it contain such ©apressions as ”I think'* or "As you can see 

6# Have you "writton in pj?oc©xvt ■fcCTis© r>t* prosent porfoct tense all the way 
tlnroiJgh the paper? 

?• Have you used the dictionary to check the filing of any words about 
which you have doubts? 

8# Have you checked all pronouns in the paper to be sure their reference or 
agreement is clear and correct? 

9^ Have you checked each sentence— sentence by sentence— to be sure there 
are no fragments or run-ons? 



10 • Have fou atanibe^od sentences^ 

11* Have you headed the paper correctly? 

12. Have you pub the correct hoadlag on pages 2, 3> or other pages after 
the first? 

13 • Have you proofread carefully to get rid of any errors dee siiiply to 
carelessness? 



Assignment No# 2 

Spatial Order in Pcp:agraph Development 

Rhetorical Goals * 

1# To write a topic sentence that gives a frame linage for the descriptive 
paragraph# 

2# To develop the paragraph concirete details that fit within the frame 
image# 

3# To arrange the details in a definite > consistent spatial order# 

4# To connect the details l?y transitional phrases, pronouns, and repeti- 

tion or variation of key words# 

5, To eiqpress the details with connotative words that build a single 
impression# 

Assignment : 

Describe a still-life scene or room# Decide o^on a single impression of this 

scene or room that you want to create. lour choice of det^s , your order 

of details and yotar choice of words should all contribute to this single 

impression# 

Rhetorical Restrictions : 

1. At the very top of your paper Indicate the particular spatial 

have used— i#o# top to bottom, or radiation from a single, dominate 
object, etc# 

2# Circle the word or words in the topic sentence that esta bl i sh the frame 
image# 

3# Underline the connotative words that you have chosen carefully for their 
effect# 

# Niark the transitional devices that you have used with a TR. 
to do this# 
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The dresser top is ia absoliate chaos* A stream of light flows from the 
once»white lamp standing on the comer of the dresser* Jnst behind the lamp 
sits a .1unl;-fi31ed tray consisting of such various odds and ends as brolcen 
rubber bands^ Insltrnificant scraps of paper and a few old sales receipts* 

Next to the tray them lies a dusty jewelry box surrounded by jewelry* 
Scattered throuj^ut the mass of jewelry are bottles of half-evaporated 
perfume and at least fifteen tubes of lipstick* lying in a heap at the 
opposite comer of the dresser are hair curlers and bobby plns^ left there 
from the week before* A dirtv brush and comb lie carelessly in the center 
ef the mass of confusion , which resembled a battlefield * 

Radiation 

Bven on the darkest days our large, square diningroom is flooded with 
light from the floor to ceiling window domiWbing one wall sunshine passing 
through the manyi-paned irindow creates bright * geometric patterns of light on 
the round oak table in the center of the room* Above the table is a 
chandelier^ whose prisms catch the light from the window and refract it in 
scurrying patterns onto the wall* Here these patterns piQft full y <diase more 
colorfulL Playmates created by an Irish vase standing on a teacart near the 
w:lndow* Less playful are the long rays of sunshine i^ch jreach across the 
room* These rays give life to the numerous plants on top of an old maple 
server* The entire room seems to reflect the warmth and sheer of the 
windows' li^t* 

The preceding themes successfully follow a spatial order* 

Following are additional suggestions of paragraphs developed by spatial 
order: 

1* Have students look at the details of the doctor^ s room In The Pearl * 

Note how they reflect the doctor's com:pt nature* Choose a room* Do 
the same sort of thing in describing it: \ase the details to ^ow a 
side of the nature of the room's occupant (s)« 

2* Look at the description of the catacombs in the ’’Cask of Amontillado 
Note how the details create a mood* Write a paragraph describing a 
scene idiere mood is created by the selection of details included* The 
description of the terrain at the beginning of Bradbury's ”The Dragon” 
also sets a mood and could be used as another example for thiLs writing 
assignment* 

3* If you have access to the NOTE publication Madem Poetry in the Cl^ss- 
rQom> have students read the poem ”<Jeronimo's House” by Elizabeth Bisho|v 
The accompanying article interprets the poem a3id presents ideas for 
discussing the use of the details in it* At the end of this article is 
a suggestion for having students write a poem or paragraph about idiere a 
person lives or works* 



PARAGRAPHS AND PARAGRAPHING * 



1. A paragraph is a unit of discourse marked in writing by indention of its first 

line {or, occasionally, by extra spacing between that line and the preceding line) 
and usually not marked in speech at all. A paragraph is generally longer than a 
sentence and shorter than a theme or essay. But one-sentence paragraphs are neither 
unknom nor always unjustified; and very short themes (Themes 1, 2, and 3, for example) 
are often one paragraph. A good paragraph serves two purposes. One purpose is 
purely psychological, almost esthetic: a good paragraph serves to break a column of 

print into visually appealing segments, between which the reader's eye may rest. 

This purpose is one determiner of the length of paragraphs: one reason that newspaper 
paragraphs tend to have fewer words than book paragraphs is that newspapers usually 
use narrower columns of print than books. The other purpose that a good paragraph 
serves is rhetorical or logical: a good paragraph serves to mark divisions in the 

rhetorical or logical structure of discourse. This purpose is, we shall see, the 
other determiner of the length of paragraphs. In this appendix, we shall, first, 
classify paragraphs on the basis of rhetorical or logical function or purpose and, 
second, discuss the principles of paragraph division. 

On the basis of rhetorical or logical function or purpose, paragraphs may be classi- 
fied as (1) thesis or introductory paragraphs, (2) transitional or organizational 
paragraphs, (3) concluding paragraphs, and (4) ordinary (expository or narrative) 
paragraphs « 

The most numerous sort of paragraph, and on the average the longest, is (4). A 
multiparagraph theme will almost certainly contain more paragraphs of this sort than 
of the other three sorts taken together, and paragraphs of this sort will on the 
average be longer. A one-paragraph theme will contain no paragraphs of any other 
sort . And short themes of more than one paragraph will almost certainly contain no 
paragraphs of sorts (2) and (3). 

2. A thesis or introductory paragraph should at least (a) announce clearly the sub- 
ject, and state (or at least suggest) the thesis, of the theme; (b) give any pre- 
liminary contextual information that the reader needs to know but that has no appro- 
priate place elsewhere in the theme; and (c) arouse the reader's Interest in the rest 
of the theme by pointing out its chief significance. It is to the rest of the theme 
as a topic sentence is to an ordinary paragraph and (we shall see) as a transitional 
or organizational paragraph is to the paragraphs that immediately follow it. 

Obviously, the longer the theme, the longer this paragraph may be. A theme of 550- 
650 words, for example, must content Itself with a thesis paragraph of two or three 
brief sentences. A longer theme may use more (the thesis paragraph of this appendix 
is about 225 words). But brevity is a virtue whatever the length of the theme: an 

inordinately long thesis paragraph, instead of arousing the reader's interest, is 
likely to kill it. 

3. A transitional or organizational paragraph should remind your reader where he has 
been, tell him where he is going, and perhaps suggest the nature and the order of the 
stops farther down the line. It is to the paragraphs that immediately follow it as 
to the rest of an ordinary paragraph. For example: 

Turning from proteins Twhere the reader has beei^l to carbohydrates j^where he 
is going: , we see that th^ latter have three components: carbon, hydrogen, and 

oxygen ‘*;the nature and the order of the stop^ . 

Carbon is .... 

Hydrogen is .... 

C^gen is .... 

* From Themes and Exercises 



This paragraph is transitional because it links the paragraphs that precede it to 
the ones that follow it (the ones about carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen); organizational 
because it shows the organization of the latter taken as a group. Only long themes— 
of more than 1,000 words<-«>have any need for transitional or organizational paragraphs. 

4. A concluding paragraph— always the last paragraph if there is a concluding para- 
graph»-should sinanarize the theme, usually by restating the thesis. Only fairly 
long themes— of more than 500 words— have any need for concluding paragraphs. 

5. An ordinary paragraph should help to develop the subject announced in the thesis 
or introductory paragraph, and support the thesis stated (or suggested) there and 
restated in the concluding paragraph (if any). In doing this, it might help to develop 
a subject announced in a transitional or organizational paragraph (if any) and support 
a generalization stated (or suggested) in its own topic sentence. 

6. As we have seen a good paragraph serves two purposes *"one psychological (to 

break a column of print into visually appealing segments between which the reader's 
eye may rest) and the other rhetorical or logical (to roa'rk divisions in the rhetori- 
cal or logical structure of discourse)— and each of these two purposes is a determiner 
of the length of paragraphs. Paragraphing a theme too long to be only one paragraph 
will, then, require you to consider both purposes: the resulting paragraphs should 

have both visual appeal and rhetorical or logical unity. 

What gives paragraphs visual appeal? Their lengths, obviously. Not all paragraphs 
in a theme should be the same length: there should be variety . At the same time, 

though an occasional paragraph may be as short as one word, no paragraph should be 
excessively long; the upper limit of the range of lengths should be no more than 
350 words. And, finally, the paragraphs should not tend to be very short or very 
long: the averse length should be about 125 words. 

In practice, all you usually need concern yourself about in achieving visual appeal 
is the average: the rhetorical or logical structure of your theme will take care of 

the variety and the range of lengths. If your theme is to be, say, 500 words long, 
then long division will tell you that it should have about four paragraphs. No one 
would be astonished or censorious if it had three or five or even (a borderline case) 
two or six. But, if it had only one, it would present a formidably long column of 
print; on the other hand, if it had more than six, it would look very much chopped up. 

What gives paragraphs rhetorical or logical unity? Two things: the rhetorical or 

logical structure of your theme and the topic sentences of your ordinary paragraphs. 
Your theme will, of course (unless it is only one paragraph), .begin with a thesis or 
Introductory paragraph; if it is fairly long, it will probably end with a concluding 
paragraph; and, if it is very long, it will almost certainly contain some transitional 
or organizational paragraphs. But the divisions between its ordinary paragraphs 
should correspond to divisions in the rhetorical or logical structure of your theme 
(as displayed in a topical or a sentence outline, for instance); and each of these 
ordinary paragraphs should be unified by a topic sentence. 

Let us consider an example— a theme of 500 words whose rhetorical or logical structure 
is displayed in the following topical outline. The figures in parentheses are the 
writer's estimates of the number of words that (considering the total length of the 
theme) he will devote to each division and subdivision of his out ling. (Notice that 
the estimates for I. A plus X.B plu& l.C equal the estimate for 1, and that those for 
Il.A plus XI. B equal the estimate for II, but that those for I plus II do not equal 
500 but 450, 50 words being allowed for the introduction.) The ").^'s and the braces, 
indicate two reasonable ways of so paragraphing this theme that both the psychological 
and the rhetorical or logical purposes of paragraphing will be served. 
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tfy Father's Attitudes 

thesis sevitences Ify father's attitudes are in some instances friendly but in others 
unfriendly « 






C r Introduction! » 

(275). ^ His friendly attitudes I H \\ 
^ ^ A. ^50), To his dog 

B. (7S), To his cat > 

^ ^ iC, (50), To his aligator 3<v\ 



4 3 



(ll. (175). His unfriendly attitudes 
) A. (50), To Khrushchev 

\ B. (125), To me 



4 \\ 



Both ways of paragraphing result in paragraphs having both visual appeal and rhetori- 
cal or logical unity. In the three-paragraph way, the first paragraph “ 

thesis or introductory paragraph; t second would derive its SoJi a^teiic 

unity from being devoted solely to I (including I.A, l.B, and I.C) ®"J ® , 

sentLce about Father's friendly attitudes; and tte third —a from 

or logical unity from being devoted solely to II (Including II.A ^ ‘ ^ aemands 

a topic sentence about Father's unfriendly attitudes. At the same ®^® ^®““^® 

of vLual appeal would be satisfied: variety (one 50-word paragraph, °"® . “d 

one 175-, range (no paragraph longer than 350 words), and average (about 165 wrds, 
a bit on the high side but not enough for astonishment or *®”®"'®)* 
paragraph way, the situation would be much the same, except that entry I _ 

developed by two paragraphs. The first of these two (that is, parapaph 2) would 
derive its rhetorical or logical unity from being dieted ®°J®^y “of^w 

topic sentence about Father's friendly attitude to his dog (for ^ . 

father's friendly attitudes, his attitude to his dog, Buster, is ®J® 

The second (paragraph 3) would derive its rhetorical or ^®8ical ratty frOT^^ 
devoted solely to l.B and I.C and from a topic sentence about Father s fri y 

attitude to his other pets (for example, "Though sy “ his 

Felix, and his alligator, Mustafa Kemal Pasha— do not bulk so ^“8e_as 
affections, his attitude to them is still most friendly ). In the P“®^®P ' 

the rhetorical or logical unity would not exist without a suitable topic “"fence, 
that is, it would not exist with no topic sentence or with an unsuitable topic 

tence. 

There are two sorts of unsuitable topic sentences. 

embraces legs than is in its paragraph. For example, Ify father ® 

cat, Felix, is friendly” is unsuitable in a paragraph about it 

Kemal Pasha, for it embraces only Felix. The other 

embraces more than is in its paragraph. For example, W father s attitude towa 
animals is friendly” is unsuitable in a paragraph about Felix alone (unless Fell 
clearly used as just one example), for it embraces more than Felix, 

Perhaps the interaction between visual appeal and rhetorical or logical 
graphing can be further emphasized by consideration of another e^mpl . outline 

!,000 wLds whose rhetorical and logical structure is displayed ^^® f J 
theme changes t'ne paragraphing-adding three or four paragraphs (including a conclud 

ing paragraph) and dividing paragraphs at different points# 
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. 0 ^ 




wy Father's Attitudes 

I Introduction^. 

I (550). His friendly attitudes 

A. (300). To his dog 

B. (150). To his cat 

• > C. (100), To his alligator 
^II. (350). His unfriendly attitudes 

A. (JOO), To Khrushchev 

B. (250). To me 
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VI« COHERENCE 
10th Grade 



B, Achieve Coherence through 

External Transitional Devices 
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SECTION A 

The unit on transition should be taught in conjunction with the 
units on paragraph coherence (VI » A) and unity (IV, A)* Transitions 
should not be taught, as many textbooks suggest, as an artificial 
layer that a writer superimposes upon his completed paragraph. 
Transitions must be taught as an integral part of unity and coherence 
in the paragraph. They are the markers that a writer uses as he 
builds a unified and coherent paragraph. 

At tenth grade, students will concentrate on transitions that 
mark the basic organization of the paragraph. They will also be 
introduced to pronoun references, repetitions and echo words as forms 
of transition, but they will study these forms of transition in more 
detail in eleventh grade. 

SECTION B 
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1. Brown, Writing; Unit Lessons in Composition , pp. 107-110. 

2. Corbin, Guide to Modern English , pp. 31-39. 
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4. Stegner, et al. , Modern Composition 4 . pp. 64-68, pp. 145-148. 

5. Warriner, English Grammar and Composition , pp. 260-263. 

Procedures 

1. The teacher may begin the unit by asking students to define transi- 
tion . Next questions may be; What does transition do in writing? 
How does it help the reader? Can you give some examples of 
transition? When and how ofte?5x does a writer use transition in 
a paragraph? 

After the preliminary definition of the term, the teacher may then 
ask students to examine the following paragraph and check all the 
transition they find in the paragraph; 

For the past forty years I have been building a cage large 
enough to hold some of the more difficult and tricky words. 

1 have tried to divide this cage into sections. One section, 
for example, is for those words that have two opposite meanings 
Fast is one such word. It obviously means in rapid motion; 
but it can also mean motionless, as when a ship is tied fast 
to a dock. Similarly, dispose of means to get rid of; but it 
can also mean to have the use of. 

—from "The Case of the Wayward Words" 
by Warren Weaver 

The first transitional devices that students notice are the external 
ones; for example, similarly. By asking students to explain what 
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these transitions connect, the teacher can lead them to see that 
one primary function of this type of transition is to point out 
the structure or organization of the paragraph. In other words, 
they reinforce the basic coherence of the paragraph. In this 
case of the preceding paragraph, the words emphasize the movement 
from general to specific; from “trijcky: words” to specific examples 
of one type of "tricky words”. 

Now the teacher may ask if these external transitions are the only 
transitions in the paragraph. Some students will notice words 
such as cage (sentence 2) , one section , oi ' such word, and Ijt * 

As the teacher questions the students about what kind of connectives 
these words build in the paragraph, the students will begin to 
realize that transitions that repeat, echo or refer to words in 
preceding sentences add an extrs layer of cohesion between sen** 
tences. 

If students were to use the transition words in the paragraph to 
map out the relationships within the paragraph, they would find 
a road going between each pair of sentences and between each sen- 
tence and the controlling idea of the topic sentence. In other 
words, the transitions are the road markers the writer uses to 
show the reader that his thoughts within the paragraph build a 
unified and coherent route from beginning to end. 

By ch'saking transitions, then, the writer can check the unity and 
coh*'rence of the paper. 

2. The teacher may now use a student paragraph to show how a writer 
can check his paragraph for transitional devices and thereby 
check the unity and coherence of the paragraph. 

Student Sample 

Helen Keller did whatever she wanted to do and no one 
demanded more from her. Kate Keller, Helen’s mother let 
Helen have her own way on anything that she wanted. She 
let Helen eat off of everyone’s plates and throw her food on 
the floor. When she couldn’t control her she gave her candy. 
Annie forced Helen to spell words to her and Helen realized 
what was expected of her and she wanted to work for it. Mr. 
Keller and James did the least they could to get along with 
each other. Neither of them were happy around each other. 

James wanted them to send Helen away, but Mr. Keller thought 
he was right and no one could talk him into changing his 
mind, so neither one would give into the other. 

When students begin to look for external transitions to indicate 
the order of the paragraph, they will find none. Perhaps, when 
would suggest a chronological order, but no other words in the 
paragraph reinforce this. Thus, as readers, they are forced to 
look at the topic sentence to see what order they can expect in 
the paragraph, since the writer has set up no markers for them. 

They will see that a general to specific order is predicted; 
the paragraph should contain specific examples of Helen’s freedom 
to do as she pleased* How, the teacher may ask the class what 
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types of transition words the writer could insert to emphasize 
the order. (For example, first . secoM > 

etc.) Btfe, as the students try to iRuort these markers into the 
paragraph, they will discover that only the first three sentences 
aru examples of the topic sentence. The unity and coherence of 
the rest of this is obviously bad; the writer's lack of transition 

reflects the weakness. 

3. At this point the teacher may wish to refer students to a text- 
book that suggests possible external transition devices. The 
following list may be used for students' reference. 



External Transition 



Description 

above 

across from 
adjacent to 
also 

before me 

below 

beyond 

further 

here 

in the distance 
near by 
next to 
on my left 
on my right 
opposite to 
to the left 
to the right 



Expository 

also 

another 

as a result 

at last 

consequently 

finally 

first 

for example 

for Instance 

for this purpose 

furthermore 

likewise 

next 

on the contrary 
otherwise 
second 
similarly 



Areumentatioa 

accordingly 

again 

although 

another 

besides 

finally 

first 

moreover 

such 

then too 
to sum up 
where as 
therefore 
in addition 
in short 
nevertheless 
equally important 



READ THE FOLLOWING SENTENCE TWICE: THE SECOND TIME OMITTING THE 
UNDERLINED WORD. 

John really enjoyed the life of a merchant seaman. Nevertheless, 
all duriiiQ the trip to Murmansk and back he complained constantly 
and vowed he was never going to sea again. 



Other external linking words and expressions can be used to tie 
sentences presenting contrasting ideas. 



But On the other hand 

Yet However... 

Still.... In spite of 



Sometimes pairs of links are useful to erophas^ae a contrast between 

two sentence ideas. 

At first Later 

In spring In fall 

As a child As an adult. 




Write a sentence of your own using links to emphasize a contrast 
between two ideas. 



) 
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When one sentence states a cause and the next states Its results 
or effect, the relationship can best be shown by beginning the second 
sentence with a linking word or expression like: 

Ttierefore • • « o o • • So •«••«••••*••«>•« 

Consequently^^. . As a result. 

For this reason. Because o£ this.. 

Write a sentence using a link to state a cause and then state its ctfeot. 

In paragraphs that include details gilding reasons or exassples, 
the following links are generally used. 

For example In addition.... 

Another time...... For one thing 

To begin with In the second place. .. 

Furthermore ....... Finally 

In a narrative or an explanation of a process, in which it la 
extremely important for the time relationship of the details to be 
clear and easy to follow, sentences generally need to be linked with 
adverbial expressions like these: 

First Before the bell rang.... 

The second step.* At noon. 

Afterward After a while 

Meanwhile.. in the next act 

4. Teachers will need to caution students that transition words, 
attached carelessly to the beginnings of sentences do not create 
paragraph coherence by themselves. The transition words reflect 
and mark the basic coherence of the paragraph. 

The following student paragraphs will serve as an examples 

Student Sample A 

(Corrected from Sample 1) 

Helen Keller did whatever she wanted to do and no one demanded 
more from her . Kate Keller, Helen’s mother, let Helen have her own 
was about anything. For example , she let Helen eat off of everyone’s 
plate and she also let Helen throw her food on the floor. When Kate 
couldn’t control her, she gave Helen candy. On the contrary to Kate's 
disciplinary actions were Annie’s. Annie forced Helen to spell words 
to her and finally Helen realized what was expected of her and she 
began to work for it. In addition . Mr. Keller and James didn't help 
things either. ^ the first place . James wanted them to send Helen 
away, but Mr. Keller thought he was right and no one could talk him 
into changing his mind, so Helen was able to do as she liked. Because 
of this . Annie had to fight Helen to make her keep her place at the 
table and to not just pick food off of anyone's plate. ^ you see , 
because no one but Annie demanded things from Helen she could do what 
she wanted and it wasn't the best thing for her. 




Student Sample B 



Swt£twater is a uery shallow and uninteyestifig novel 
short Of any .^ignl fieanee to roan . First, the unrealistic characters 
are typical of low quality literature because they don*t represent 
anything that is coirmon to every man now or ever, ,Fgr example , 

Bucky was victorious in fights with unbelievably ferocious animals, 
maintained a trap line in a vicious unexplored wilderness, and ful« 
filled his father’s dream. Bucky was too perfect tm ever exist. 
Furthermore , a boy isn’t considered a man because of killing a 
wolverine, as Bucky was. . This is too primitive for '’modern man" or 
even the people of Bucky ’s time. Second, poor novels, like Swift” 
water , consist of highly Improbable and unlikely incidents that are 
hard to believe, even though they are possible. For instance , Bucky 
who was only 15 years old, killed a wolverine with only a knife and 
a small hatchet. This is most unbelievable* Likewise , a pet bear 
fighting a cougar over a little girl is quite improbable. Finally 
In a ddition to this . Swlftwatcr has no meaning; it doesn’t have any 
material that helps man to understand himself. The story of a boy 
killing a wolverine, becoming a master woodsman, and a so called 
man, then living to fulfill his father’s dream, it hardly helps in 
the L jtterment of man. Even though Bucky does not grow up, his life 
consists of only physical actions and is so unrealistic it has no 
meaning. Therefore . Swiftwater is most definitely a low quality 
novel and a very poflr piece of literature. 

Comment: 

Sample A has transition words, but the paragraph still lacks 
unity and coherence. The writer has merely inserted external transitions 
with no concern for their purpose oi meaning. For example, he uses 
in addition . The reader quickly asks himself in addition to what? He 
uses on the contrary , but the topic sentence has not prepared the 
reader for any contrary evidence. The reader is further confused 
by the illogical order- " finally , in addition , in the first place. 

On the other hand, student Sample B shows that the writer has 
used transitions to mark his paragraph organization. The major 
divisions of the paragraph are marked ftrst . second, and finally^ 
and a key word is repeated or echoed in each division: low quality 

literature . Under each major division he has used a specific example 
which he has marked by for exampl e . or for Instance . For greater 
variety he may have burled the transitions within the sentences, but 
the transitions are used to mark the unity and coherence of the paper. 

5, The following exercise will encourage students to use transitions 
dlscriminately, with careful thought to give to their meaning. 

While transitional devices are very flexible and can be used in 
a variety of ways from sentence to sentence, they must make a 
logical relationship between the Ideas, 

Below are some examples of Incorrect use of transitions. Supply 
a correct transition. 

Incorrect: I went swimming right after eating lunch. Likewise . 

I got a stomach cramp.. 
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CoKrecti 1 went swlnmiiig right after lunch. I 

a stomach cramp. 

Incorrect? Jitnny didn’t have money for the carnival. Moreover » 
he had a lot of fun. 

Corrects Jiimiy didn’t have money for the carnival. - • 

he had a lot of fun. 

Incorrect; John threw a rock at David, yor example , David is in 
the hospital. 

Correct; John threw a rock at David. — t David is in the 

hospital. 

Incorrect: Jason loved to play football. For this reason , he 

complained about practice everyday. 

Correct: Jason loved to play football. i he complained 

about practice everyday. 

Incorrect; Hercules was a strong man. ^ the contrary , he 
could carry a weight twenty men couldn’t handle. 

Correct: Hercules was a strong man. . — 

could carry a weight twenty men couldn’t handle. 

Make five examples in which you Illustrate the correct use of transitions. 

6. An additional exercise may require students to bring paragraphs 
from magazines or books to class. The students may then be 
asked to explain the function of the transitions within the 
paragraph. They may be asked to explaj a how the transitions 
mark the paragraph organization and the relationship between 
sentences within the broader organization. 

7. Textbooks abound in the following types of exercises. When students 
are assigned exercises such as the following, they must be urged 

to consider carefully what the transition is doing in the sentence. 
Indiscriminate supplying or noting transitional words Is of no 
value. 

Underline the transitions and fill in the blanks with an appro- 
priate transition. 

a. Although many words can be applied to the condition of my 
bedroom, the favorite words of my mother are ”a disaster 
area." In the corner of my room you would find an unmade 
bed with blanket^ and pillows scattered on the floor rather 

than on the bed where they belong. this 

montrosity is the hiding place for my records, magazines, and 
paperback books without covers, besides a retreat for three 
pair of shoes. there is a cherry 

wood floor lamp with a big white spot on the base where frosted 
butter pecan nail polish was once spilled. To the right of 
my lamp is a small desk covered with scratches and spots a 
as the result of my artistic attempts. Also on this desk is 
a white telephone with black polka dots, the outcome of 
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a white telephone with black polka dots, the outcome of 
boredom. .. _ . my desk there is a copy of Rem- 

brandt • 8 paintiag^^enjirUetleiofathtaipatiltlng^ifcs ♦ .• 
visible. The main reason for 'his is that it is covered with 
snapshots of out illustrious beeketball team as well as pic- 
tures of the Rolling Stones and the Beatles. It is not hard 
to understand why my mother claims my room would win first 
prize in a contest for the most disorderly bedrooni. 

b. Circle the transition you find in the following paragraph. 

Agriculture has often been considered a boring occupation 
requiring much work and little thought; If a modern 
farmer expects to be successful, however, he must be a 
versatile amateur scientist. For example, because he works 
with living things, he must know some biology. His knowledge 
of animals and their breeding makes him a zoologist, and his 
knowledge of plan life makes him a botanist. Also, the modern 
farmer should know the characteristics and components of the 
soil; therefore, he is a geologist. The chemical composition 
of such commonplace materials as fertilizer and feed is of 
tremendous importance. The compounds that make up a fruit 
spray or a bam disinfectant .can affect the health and growth 
of both plants and animals. Therefore, the farmer must have 
a working knowledge of both practical and theoretical chemistry. 
In addition, modern farming is not possible without machinery. 

A loaowledge of the principals of which machines work makes 
the farmer a practical physicist. In fact, unless he has 
iBfiusual faith in his dally newspaper, the farmer should even 
be his own meteorologist. 

8. The following exercise demands that the student consider the 
function of the transitions he uses. 

a. In the paragraph below you are given the topic sentence and a 
list of supporting sentences. After looking over the supporting 
sentences find the sentences that you feel is not relevant to 
the topic sentence. 

I. Coming home for dinner at dusk in winter never loses its charm. 

A. Even when depressed coming home cheers me because it 
offers warmth, food and rest. 

B. While looking for my key, I feel like a clown balancing 
the newspaper, packages and books. 

C. I like the moist air that meets me in the hall, fogging 
my glasses and smelling of roast pork, sauerkraut, - or 
spaghetti. 

D. The door always sticks when I try to push it open. 

E. In the house, my mother's warm voice calls from the kitchen. 

F. As I enter the kitchen, the flourescent llgb?; shines on her 
black hair as she works on something special for dinner. 

G. I chuckle because she inevitably fears I will spoil my 
appetite each time I nibble at the f’-osting or the cookies. 

H. Cookies are better than cakes, espocially if they are 
chocolate. 

I. The bubbling percolator, the hissing fat in the oven, the 
dripping faucet in the sink--famlliar details— have a 
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oesaage for me. 

J. Although washing dishes is always pleasant. 

K. Simple and commonplace, yet coming home for dinner is an 
important part of my life. 

Now write the paragraph as you feel it should be written. Circle 
all the transitions. Underline any new transitions you used. 

b. Take one of the following groups of items. Make a topic 

sentence that could include all items. Then compose a short 
paragraph, concentrating on transition. Use all the items 
in the paragraph. 



Group 1 


Group 2 


book 


purse 


eraser 


cup 


chalk 


writing folder 


pencil 


overdue library notice 


paper clip 


weekly bulletin 


stapler 


rubber band 


Group 3 


Group 4 


money 


pill bottle 


lunch ticket 


kleenex 


Jerry Strauss 


grade book 


absence 


dictionary 


admit 


pass 


forgiveness 


thumb tacks 



Use transition: 

1. To connect sentences with the topic sentence. 

2. To connect sentences with the one before and/or after. 

Remember devices of transition: 

Relationship works. 

Spatial— in front of, behind, at the left, to the right, etc. 

Chronological- -after, before, in the meantime, first, afterward, 

etc. 

Logical— therefore, since, finally, because, then too, conse- 
quently, etc. 

See page 67 in Modern Composition) 



SECTION C 

Topical Restriction : 

Prove that the protagonist In "His Excellency” was either admirable 
or despicable . 
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Foitn Restrictions ; 

1. Limit your discussion to one fully developed paragraph. 

2. Write a topic sentence that limits your definition of admirable 

cr d espi cable to a discussion of one trait that is either admirable 

or despicable. 

3. I'se transitions to mark the organization of the paragraph— l.e. 
general to specific » chronological or spatial. Circle these 
transitions. 

4. Use additional transitions to mark the unity of each sentence with 
the topic sentence and to mark the continuity between sentences. 
Underline these transitions. (These transitions will probably 

be pronoun references, echo words or repetitions.) 

Student Samples 



A. A Hero In Crisis 

His Excellency had a rare and desirable trait that of being able 
t o br ing out the best in others, even under extreme pressure. 

< ^xampre ^ of this is in the way he inspired courage in other officers, 
eveiTXh the face of death. The two colonels whom he summoned to his 
cell, came in afraid and listless. They were both downcast and gloomyt 
and with good reasons; they were both doomed to die and they knew it. 
After their conversation with His Excellency, howeT^r^^Jthej^.^l;^^e 
cell with new outlooks, and pride in their steps. exam|)lej is 

his discussion with the narrator. Summoning this fr ightened young 
soldier to his cell. His Excellency preceded to inspire a new confidence 
and pride in him . By showing that he could be both brave and proud, 
as well as unafraid (at least on the surface), he transfers this j^;|^ 
and courage on the badly frightened young soldier . C A fi na l _ ex amp is 

his "performance” in front of the firing squad. Thist outrignt display^ 
of bravery and patriotism gave his colleagues and countrymen a source 
of undying pride and gratitude. It takes a great deal of "raw guts” 
to ask not to be blindfolded in the face of a firing squad, but to 
Utter a phrase such as "Democracy forever” just be re the roar of 
the guns, and then to fall to the ground without squirmi^ once , shows 
a rare sense of patriotism , and a real love of country, 
obvious that even though His Excellency had a past history of being 
a cheat and a fraud, in the time of crisis, his bravery and courage 
did show through, and did reflect on others , a model after whom to 
pattern themselves. 



B. An Example of Courage 

His Excellency set a good example of courage. (.Tojst^^^^^ 
the first thing the men noticed about him was his neatness. When 
they would go into his cell, they would first take notice of how his 
clothes were neat and pressed * his face was clean and shaven, and 
his cot was in its place. These little things raised their morale 
and spirits. CFor^example^^^^^ set a good example for them to follow. 
It pointed out tb^thim'that even in a time as this a good soldier 
would keep up his health, stay alert and peppy and not let everything 
go to pieces. When they did this , it showed the Germans that they 
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could take It and the Germans respected them for It. Secondly,: he 
told them how to be firm and not to give in to the enemy. ^In„turn^> 
this implied that you sli^oulji be proud of your country and stick up”* 
for it to the death. ( Anothe r* example of his little talks is when he 
was talking to Montanelli, His Excellency told him (after hearing 
his story) to keep a stiff upper lip, keep up his good work, and to 
,?!?t,JJtter any name but his own (His Excellency), in case of torture. 

told them not to worry about any other problems (family, 
friends, etc.) and to do th eir duty. After these talks , the men 
showed an improvement. (Fo r e xamp le^^ they kept themselves clean and 
neat and also their clothesj._^J^ey wore their hats straight anJ tried 
to speak correct Italian, J^r thermpre they (ai^^? faced death proud ly< 
When two of the prisoners were about to face death, they wanted to 
talk to His Excellency. After he said something to them they marched 
proudly and as they went down they cried, "Long Live the King". 

^ f,' showed them how to practice what they preached . He h ad 

many opportunities to show that he meant what he said , (^r ^xampT^^> 
after telling the men to keep up their moral, have honor^or their 
country, face death honorably, and just plain be a good soldier, 
he did the same thing. When they would have to go on a work detail, 
he didn't shirk his load o f the wo rk. As a matter of fact, he did 
all he could possibly do. Cjaiyy^ he faced his own death bravely. 

He was the only one who didn't Iwear a blindfold and the only one who 
didn't squirm on the ground after he had been shot. His Excellency 
showed how a good and proud soldier conducted himself. 



Comments; 



Both Student Medela A and B are unified paragraphs. Both even 
have a basic coherence or paragraph organization. And both models 
are fortified with transitions. However, Student Model A illustrates 
good use of transition while Student Model B illustrates poor use of 
transitions. 



In Model A, the student marked the basic organization of general 
to specific clearly. He has three examples (one example , another 
example , and^ -final example) and a conclusion (so) • To mark the rest 
of the unity, coherence and continuity of the paragraph he has used 
pronoun references and echo words that do not confuse the markers 
he has used for the basic paragraph organization. 



In Model B, the student has relied almost completely on external 
transitions. He has added confusion and monotony by placing all these 
transitions at the beginning of the sentences. When the reader finds 
finally followed by lastly, he suspects the writer of packing his 
paper with transitions, with little concern for meaning. 



VI. 



COHERENCE 



11th GRADE 



A. Achieve Coherence Through 
Use of Paragraph Order and 
Internal Transitional Devices 
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ACHIEVE COH ERENCE THROUGH USE O F PARAGRAPH 
ORDER AND INTERNAL TRANSITIONAL DEVICES 



SECTION A 

The initial work at tenth grade has been on building coherence 
into a paragraph by checking against the topic sentence for unity and 
the preceding sentence for continuity. Following this, t e , 

"external'* transitional signals have been taught as ^ means of checki g 
coherence for the writer and aiding the reader to wend his way smoothly 

through a piece of writing. 

The eleventh grade continues to work with transition signals 
between sentences, especially concencrating on the more important and 
subtle transitional devices of echo words. In addition, trans 
between paragraphs receives some emphasis. Finally, the junior teacher 
is concerned with coherent patterns of paragraphs. Major 
given to the comparison and contrast pattern, which is developed quit 
Lily in a separate writing unit. Coherence, then, at eleventh grade 
is broken down into a) point of view, b) transition, c) order or 
pattern. 

In the twelfth grade one major coherent device of order-- specif ic- 
to-.general and increasing in importance -will be stressed, along with 
refinement of such transitional devices as parallel constructi 
echo ideas. The transitional paragraph will conclude the treatment of 

coherence in twelfth grade. 

SECTION B 
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Procedures 

) 1. Point of View . This is perhaps the easiest form of coherence ,tj> 

begin with and incorporates the reference guides of person, tense, 
voice, number, tone, and objectivity. Some of these are treated 
in more detail elsewhere in the curriculum, mainly as checking 
devices in all stages of writing. It is suggested that the teacher 
would have covered these units before doing coherence. Perhaps 
the best and clearest presentation of these ideas is in Ostrom's 
Better Paragraphs . This could be quickly reviewed (or previewed?), 
after which the teacher will want to move into literature-related 
exercises auch as the following based on The Scarlet Letter * 



Exercise Sample A 

POINT OF VIEW Tense and Voice 

Directions: Alter the sentences below so that the point of view is in 

the present tense. 

1. Before Pearl came to Hester at the brook, she made Hester replace 
her cap and scarlet letter. 

2. Although Hester could leave the colonies right after her prison 
term was ceisipleted, she chose to remain in Sajlem, where she conmitted 
her sin. 

3. l^en Ditnmesdale's public confession was heard, he already had 
spent seven years in private torment. 

4. Although the citizens of Salem showed little mercy for sinners, 

God's love was made apparent through the blooming of the rosebush 
and the shining of the sun. 

5. When Dlmmesdale was on the scaffold at night, his desire to confess 
was so strong he thought that he spoke to Reverend Wilson. 

Directions: Alter the sentences below so that the voice is active. 

1. The attitude of Puritan society is expressed by the women in the 
mob outside the prison. 

2. In the three scaffold scenes Dlmmesdale is present: In the first, 

Hawthorne places him in the balcony above Hester and Pearl; in the 
second he is placed on the scaffold in darkness; and in the third 
he stands on the scaffold in daylight. 

3. Although Hawthorne wrote the introductory portion, "The Custom House," 
to establish authenticity for his plot and to lighten the seriousness 
of the book, the reader t^nds to be bored by this. 

4. Although she has paid for her sin, it is never forgotten by Hester. 

5. Pearl, the true child of nature, is accompanied by the animals of 
the forest, is decorated with flowers and eel grass, and plays 
under the warm rays of the sun. 
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Exercise Sample B 

POINT OF VIEW-— —Person and Number 

Directions: Alter the following sentences so that the point of view 

Is in the third person singular. 

1. To help me understand The Scarlet Letter better I search out the 
possible meanings of Hawthorne's symbols. 

2. When we look at the central symbol, the scarlet letter Itself, 

we find that it comes to mean not only adultress but also able and 
angel . 

3. We also notice that nature is symbolic. 

4. The rosebush suggests to me several meanings, but we notice that 
each meaning is a pleasant one. 

5. On the other hand, the weeds suggest to me various evils of the world. 

6. Roger Ghillingworth makes you think of the devil himself. 

7. I ^ink Chlllingworth's first evil act was marrying a girl so much 
li^ler and more attractive than he that you would expect her to 
be unfaithful. 

8o When he sends her to the colonies alone and remains away for two 
years, you really begin to feel he's pretty thoughtless. 

9. You know he has evil intentions when Ghillingworth makes Hester 
agree to keep his identity a secret. 

10. Ghillingworth 's most evil action occurs when he probes into 
Dimmesdale's soul, an act which Hawthorne tells us is the 
"violation of the sanctity of the human heart." 



Exercise Sample G 

FAULTY PRONOUN REFERENGE 

Directions: Gorrect the faulty or confusing pronoun use in the sentences 

below. 

1. Although Dimmesdale has no intention of confessing his sin to 
Ghillingworth, he continues asking agonizing questions. 

2. Because Pearl is not taken away from Hester, she refuses Mistress 
Hibblns' invitation to attend the devil's meeting. 

3. When Arthur passes Roger and ascends the scaffold, he tries to 
prevent him from making a public confession. . 

4. Although Dimmesdale, Ghillingworth, and Hester are sinners, each 
one is affected by their sins differently. 

5. Anyone who might have seen Arthur on the scaffold at night would 
have been puzzled. They would have questioned his sanity. 
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8 . 

9. 



10 . 



11 . 



Loffivin suiEfcrs a gradual m ental breakdown. In the lirst 
secne of the play he imagines he is driving is car witn the 
windshield open, although this is a dream sequence of 20 
years prior. Later, he has hallucinations that he is talking 
to his rich brother, Ben. In tho final scene, he tries to 
plant a garden in the middle of die night. His breakdown Is 

complete . 



Us€ general footnote and parenthetical page references for quotations. 
Use present tense when speaking of action in a play. 

Use first and third person. Avoid second person. Be consistent 

in point»of“View. 

Evaluation will be primarly based on how well you maintain a 
consistent point of view, keep transitions clear and appropr ate, 
and order the development of comparison or contrast. 



Student Sample of Compositiea Assignment #1 for Pre-Analysis: 



Willy and 1* 



In the future, my life should be much like Willy Loman s since I 
plan to become a salesraan. But there should be some major differences 

because I live in more reality than Willy. 

In comparing my life as a future salesman with Willy s, here are 
many similarities. I will have to carry around sample cases like Willy. 
As with Willy, my family life should be a mystery to me because I 11 
be on the road quite a bit and won’t get to spend a great deal of time 
with my family. I will have to watch out for my car and mp elf, and 
be very careful what I do when I’m out of town. This is w ere y 

slipped up, by not being faithful. 

In going from our future likenesses to our future differences, I m 

hopeful that there will, however, be many ways in which my life will 
differ from that of Willy. A major difference should be in my idea 
that I can make more money than Willy. I realize there is more o 
salesmanship than just being liked, and ’’personality always wins t e 
day” (p. 65) isn’t the best statement on which to stake your earning 



power, and with that your life. ^ r- a i 

A second difference is that I hope not to be fighting with my family 
all the time as soon as I come home. Willy does this, and even though 
there is good reason to be tensed up after travelling, a salesman should 
forget bis problems and concentrate on his family when he arrives home. 
This is true with any working man wheR he comes home, but especially 
■true with a person who travels and can’t see his family all the time. 

In a different vein, Willy’s life and mine are based on our separate 
definitions of the world. I live in a real world more often than Willy. 
I realize the fact that one must work for what he wants, and that he 
can’t live in the past. Willy doesn’t seem to realize that you can t 
”walk into the jungle at 17, come out at 21 and be rich ' 48)« Willy 

thinks everything should come easy. When his boys become failures, he 
goes back to times in the past when they have been ”peat "* And when 
they have had wild schemes, he pusVies them on, thinking that they will 
work. Willy never thinks for a moment that he has instilled in his 
boys the wrong dream. As Biff says, "Will you take that phony dream 
and burn it before something happens ” (p. 133)* This is, in other 
words, the dream of something for nothing. I, realizing that the 
world is real, think that achievement can come only from honest work. 

I think that this is the measure of true success in the world. I 




6. A mob can be a frightening thing. Tliey filled the square in ^Mc!i 
the scaffold was located. 

7. Chillingworth told Mtmnesdale that the wed represented a dead 
man*s unconfessed sin, which made him very unc(!^f or table* 

8. At the edge of the forest was Hester's home, who was rejected 
by the citizens of Salem. 

9. The townspeople placed great faith in their clergymen. They were 
their models. 

10. It would have been extremely restricting to live in a Puritan 
town. They were very narrow. 

11. In the opening chapter, "The Custom House,'* it explained the 
historical background for Hawthorne's plot. 

12. I read in a critical essay where it compared Hester to Eve, 

13. Day by day Dinruesdale felt more and more guilty. He tried to 
lessen it by punishing himself. 

14. Ditnmesdale was unable to confess his sin, which delighted Chilling- 
worth. 



The following exercise might serve as an evaluation of all the 
reference guides: 

Exercise Sample D 
POINT OF VIEW 

Directions: Write the following paragraph over, making the following 

changes: 

1. point of view should be in present tense. 

2. point of view should be in third person singular. 

3. voice should be consistent within a sentence, preferably 
active , 

4. tone should be serious and style should be plain. 

5. point of view should be objective. 

In The Scarlet Letter I think that the revelation of truth 
was symbolized by daylight. The truth of Hester's sin was revealed 
to the public by her emergence from the darkness of the prison 
into the light of day. And howl Hester's richly embroidered 
scarlet letter, the sign of her sin, shone brightly for everyone 
to see. Then Hester is sentenced to stand on the scaffold before 
the people at noon. Also the meteor's false appearance of daylight 
failed to reveal the truth of DlntmevSdale's sin, I mean, how does 
he expect anyone to see him at night? Reverend Wilson perambulated 
by the scaffold, but does he see Arthur? Of course not! Also, 
because it was at night, the other townspeople to whom Ditnmesdale 
wishes to confess his sin were all asleep. Finally, everyone is 
in the square. The confession was made neither in the shadows 
of the forest nor does he make it in the darkness of night, but 
on the unsheltered scaffold. 
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TraEslt-ions® 



a) The teaclier maj begir. f’lie unit] by di^trtbiiting a paragraph 
siieh as the Colloi^ing te the elans fer aiialysls* Ask swdi 
c]iiesti 0 ns ass (1.) I^liat is it that really holds the paragraali 
together? (2) Hew teportant arc the "first/* "second/* and 
** third**? If they were omitted, what would be the result? How 
important is repetition in this paragraph? Does each sentence 
relate to the preceding one as well as the topic sentece (unity 
and coherence) as taught in tenth grade? khat arc words in 
here which "echo** (synonymous) other words? 

There are rougliiy three Mew ¥orks« There is, first, the 
New York of the man or woman who was born here, who takes 
the city for granted and accepts its size and its turbulence 
as natural and inevitable. Second, there is the Now York 
of the acmffiuter-“tho city that is devoured by locusts each 
day and spat out each night. Third, there is the New York 
of the person who was born somewhere else and came to New 
York in quest of something. Of these three trembling cities 
the greatest is the last— the city of final destination, 
the city that Is a goal. It Is this third city t!iat 
accounts for New York’s high'-strung disposition, its 
pnctlcsl deoortmeht, its dedication to the arts, and its 
incGmparible solidity and continuity; but the settlers 
give it passion. And whether It is a farmer arriving from 
Italy to set up a small grocery store in a slum, ot a 
young girl arriving from a small town in Mississippi to 
escape the indignity of being observed by her neighbors, 
or a boy arriving from the Corn Belt with a manuscript 
and a pain in his heart, it makes no difference: each 

embraces New York with the fresh eyes of an adventurer, 
each generates heat and light to dwarf the Consolidated 
Edison Company, 



—E, B* White, Here Is New York 

b) The teacher may then proceed to defining the six common 
transitional devices. Contemporary Composition (Lumsden 
and Peterson, SRA, Chicago, 1963) defines them on page 98. 

1. PRONOUNS— A pronoun that refers to a previous noun or pronoun 

serves as a transitional link. Example: James 

is amusing. He entertains the ladles. 

2. RELATIONSHIP WORDS— Words that establish a connection 

between sentence elements: However, 

as a result , moreover » despite that 
fact , therefore , and the like. Example: 
(1) James is wealthy; however, he tries 
to be democratic. (2) James is wealthy; 
therefore, he tries to be democratic, 

3. SUMMARY WO!U)S- -Words that encompass the meaning of a previous 

word, phrase, or clause: this quality , these 

factors , that quality , and the like. Example: 
James is a kind person. This quality endears 
him to all who meet him. 



o 
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RFPETMIoa— A repetition word repeats a previous 
KEPEIITIUS ftp i„ a different gran^atical 

S Examples James is a kind person. 

kiwtacsc efi€leai*s hi® to otlie^s. 



5 ECHO KORDS-Words that are generally synonymous «l^l> “ 

5. ECHO .i^ovis word or phrase. Examples ^ 

kind person. His thoughfulness endears him 

to others, 

6. PROGRESSION HORDS-Kords that Slvc ® forward movem^^^ 

the sentence and at the same time joiu 
Ideas. Example: (1) James is 

a husband cind father; secondly, he is 
a citizen; thirdly, he is a patriot, 

(2) He starts out in the morning tut., 
of life; by noon he Is tired; by night- 
fall he can hardly v?alk, 

...Next, the teacher should show 

ContemooraryComposrtipntransparenci.es ^ - i„oann 

devices (Unit Vll-SentiSce Structure <‘=)> ^ 

may begin with #11 and “V f 

exercise in p. 118 of the SRA manual. 

find this a very difficult assignment, so all teachers mxb- 
not want to use it for all classes or students.) 

c) p.ir.cr.anh.s for Practice , p. 55. has a good model to work through 
for additional practice. 

d) The following two exercises illustrate how 

developed in conjunction with a unit on The Scarlet Lett er. 

nple Exercise on Transitions 

cections: Underline and label the transitional expressions below. 

In the first scaffold scene Dlmmesdale begs f 

Ruilty partner; in the second scaffold scene Dimmesdale himself 
tries^unsuccessfully to reveal his guilt; in the third scaffold 
scene he successfully confesses his sin to the public. 

Because of her sin, Hester becomes a strong person. Her strength 
helps Dimmesdale to make his confession. 

Pearl is a spritied child. Her elf-like quality causes some people 
to suggest the devil is her father. 

Chillingworth first wronged Hester by marrying 
wronged her by convincing her that she was happy being 
him; thirdly, he wronged her by sending her ^ * 

These seemingly small evils were factors contributing to Hester s 

sin. 
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5. Hester was young and Innorent when she married Chillingworth; 
therefore, she had no way of knowing that hers was not a perfect 
marriage. 

6. No one except Hester knew Ghillingworth’s true Identity. As a 
result, Chllllngworth was able to carry out his plan for revenge. 
Uhls maniacal desire led Chllllngworth to his own ruin. 

7. Daily Dimmesdale torture! himself. However, his att^pts to 
cleanse his soul were ineffectual. Misuse of his body and the 
gnawing of his conscience weakened Dimmesdale physically. Despite 
that fact, he was able to climb the scaffold for his confession. 

8. In the forest Pearl is befriended by the wild animals; however, 
in the town she is rejected by the children. 

Sample Exercises on Transitions 

TRANSITIONS 



Directions: Rewrite the following paragraph, using effective transitions. 

The ^arlet Letter daylight symbolizes the revelation of truth. 
Hester's emergence from the darkness of the prison into the light of 
day reveals the truth of her sin to the public. Hester's sear let 
letter, the sign of her sin, shines brightly for all to see. Hester 
is sentenced to stand on the scaffold before the people each day at 
noon. The meteor's false appearance of daylight falls to reveal the 
truth of Dimmesdale* s sin. Reverend Wilson walks by, but Reverend 
Wilson does not see Dimmesdale. The townspeople to whom Dimmesdale 
wishes to confess his sin are all asleep. Dimmesdale* s sin is revealed. 
The sun shines brightly on Election Day. Everyone is assembled in the 
public square. Dimmesdale confesses neither in the forest nor in the 
night but on the unsheltered scaffold. 



e) Transitions Between Paragraphs . Students should be Informed that 
the devices for connecting paragraphs together are similar to 
those connecting sentences, except that they are likely to be 
longer. Occasionally, they may become a transitional paragraph 
(See twelfth grade). One additional principle that students 
should learn to use, however, is that of "looking backward 
and forward." The writer looks back at what he has just said 
(reviews) and then looks forward (previews) at what he is going 
to say. Here are examples of this: 



Look Back (Review) 

(a) So much for the causes: 

(b) But Shakespeare's genius 
was not due alone to his 
mother's genteel influence,. 

(c) The preceding explanation 
is interesting, but in* 
conclusive. 

(d) The apparent causes of the 
war were quite simple. 



Go Forward (Preview) 

let's look at the effects 
..his education in the local 
Latin school surely contribu* 
ted greatly to his preparation. 
Another frequently offered 
explanation is that... 

...but the real causes are 
another matter. 
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Sample tentbook exercises abound: 

Warrlner» Complete Course > pp» 389-392. 

TRANSITION BETWEEN PARAGRAPHS 

1. Use transitional expressions. Examples: 



accordingly 


for example 


otherwise 


also 


for instance 


similarly 


anotheL 


furthermore 


such 


as a result 


in fact 


then 


at last 


likewise 


therefore 


at this time 


moreover 


thus 


consequently 

finally 


nevertheless 
on the other hand 


too 



2, Use a pronoun which refers to a person or an idea just mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Example: 

When Casey finally departed, he left behind him an appalling 
number of debts . which, in one way or another, he had charmingly 
contracted among the simple villagers, 

Althougb.not one of these people was over paid, the people not^ 
onl^; held... 

3, Repeat a key word used in the preceding paragraph. 

Example: 

In short, the Board of Education felt rebuffed by his refusal 
of the princlpalship. 

Several reasons for his refusal were suggested, but not one 
of them was convincing, 

4, Refer directly to the preceding idea. 

Example: 

At the end of the third quarter the score stood 18-0 in our favor. 

Not only was the score in our favor but after the change in 
goals at the end of the quarter , we once again had the advan- 
tage of the wind at our back. 

EXERCISE ON TRANSITION BETWEEN PARAGRAPHS: Point out the device or 

devices used to effect a transition from what had been discussed in 
the preceding paragraph. 

1, Nevertheless, the idea that heat was an actual substance was still 
clung to by many physicists, though it now rejoiced in the name of 
’•Caloric. 

2. One of the most remarkable of these is the story of the flood.... 
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3 . What we have said of the oak and amoeba is found to be characteristic 
of all types of life... 

4. Another disccvery of almost equal importance was that of cocaine... 

5. This brings us to the age of X-ray diagnosis and treatment, 
radium therapy, and other recent methods of tackling the problems 

of disease. 

6. A great deal of scientific work is, however, concerned with the 
description of immeasurable things... 

7. The Babylonians seem also to have been aware at an astonishingly 
early date that the stars are in the sky by day as well as the 
night. . . 

8. Pythagoras knew all that, and he also knew of the phenomenon known 
as “resonance,” to which we now turn. 

9. Thunder and lightning are similarly not connected with electricity 
till the time of Benjamen Franklin. . . 

10. At about this time John Canton paved the way for a new type of 

electrical machine by his discovery of the principle of Induction. 

From the 1951 English Workshop comes this discussion and exercise 
entitled “Bridges Between Paragraphs." (pp. 183-185) 

A good paragraph contains only a single topic or a single division 
of this topic. When you begin a new paragraph, you serve notice to your 
reader that you are moving on to the next topic or that you are making 
a jump in time or space. Unless you help the reader across the gap 
between paragraphs, he is apt to wonder: "What does this have to do 

with what I have just read?®® When the connection between cae paragrap 
and the next is not obvious, a transitional (bridging) sentence is 
advisable at the beginning of vour new paragraph . 

A transitional sentence serves as a bridge between two related 
topics . Part of the sentence refers to the topic you have just left 
behind, and part introduces the topic you are about to present. If 
you designate one topic as A and the next topic as B, the transitional 
sentence would be AB since it contains something of each. Because 
this sentence points back as well as ahead, it prevents any feeling of 
an abrupt change of topic from disturbing the reader. 

EXAMPLES: Although we cannot deny that tipping is a great inconvenience 

(previous topic), it does, nevertheless, encourage employees 
to give better service (new topic). 

For several years after Wilbur Wright *s first flight 
(previous topic), the public refused to take the airplane 
) seriously (new topic). 
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EXERCISE: In each of the following problems, A and B state the topics 

of two successive paragraphs. On the blank lines between the two 
topics, write a transitional sentence to bridge the gap between them. 
Be sure that your sentence points back to topic A as well as ahead to 
topic B. If you were writing a complete theme, the transitional 
sentence would stand at the beginning of paragraph B . 



I. A. 


Summer sports 



II. A. 


I 


B. 


Winter sports 


II. A. 


Importance of getting good grades 


B. 


Impoxtance of making friends 


X # A» • 


Selecting a camp site 



B. Setting up the tent 



2. A. 


Value. of athletics in deyeloping strong healthy bodies 



B. 


Value of athletics in developing teamwork and cooperation 


3. A. 


My enjoyment of the plot of the story 



B. 


My interest in the characters 


4. A. 


Required subjects in the curriculum 



B. 


Elective subjects 


o 
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5. A. The superior faculty of a large college 



B. The friendlier spirit of a small college 

6. A. My visit to the Guthrie Theatre 



B. My visit to Metropolitan Stadium 

7. A. The shabby exterior of the house 






B. The pleasantness of the rooms 



f) The three exercises below may be used to illustrate how 

college entrance examinations test paragraphing. The first 
set of sentences can be put in paragraph order by attending 
to the topic sentence first and then using the cues of "it" 
repetition, "however," "since his day," etc. The second set 
of sentences can be handled the same way except for sentence 
six which is likely to cause soe© trouble. A knowledge of 
transitions between paragraphs will enable students to see 
that the topic sentence here is the second sentence in the 
paragraph, the first sentence being a transition to a hypo- 
thetical preceding paragraph about "the handling of a spoon." 



Sample Exercise 

The sentences below are in scrambled order. Read them and decide 
what would be the beat order in which to put the sentence so as to 
form a we 11- organized paragraph. Each sentence has a place in the 
paragraph; there are no extra sentences. 



1. (a) Since his day it has undergone change. 

(b) President James Monroe announced it in 1823. 

(c) Its primary purpose, security for the Republic, has, however, 
remained the same. 

(d) The Monroe Doctrine, one of the most famous statements of 
American foreign policy, has been in effect for more than a 
century. 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 




The sentences should be in the following order: 
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2. (a) 

(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



A sharp distinction must be drawn between table manners and 

sporting manners. _ 

This kind of handling of a spoon at the table, however, 
likely to produce nothing more than an angry protest against 

squirting grapefruit juice about. -i« 

Thus, for example, a fly ball caught by an ^^J^fielder in 
baseball, or a completed pass in football is a subjec f 

But a biscuit or a muffin tossed and caught at the table 
produces scorn and reproach. 



The sentences should be in the following order: 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



3. (a) They were so eager for the prize that they got in one 

another’s way. 

At least a dozen stuck into me. . ^ 

(c) In the confusion I avoided several hacks by throwing myself 

right and left in the sand. u ji«j 

(d) The woolly-heads made a run for me, each with a long-handle , 

fantailed tomahawk with which to hack my head off. 

(e) The first 1 knew, a cloud of spears sailed out of the mang 

(f) I started to run, but tripped over one that was fast i y 
calf and went down. 

The sentences should be In the following order: ( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

3. Coh erence Through Order . Of the various orders of 

development, the tenttTgrade. though Its work on expansion of topic 

sentences, has done the general-to-speclflc %rder 

tenth grade has also worked on time and space orders ‘*>6 or^r 
of Importance. The twelfth grade will do work on 
order and, again, the climactic order. The major work at eUventh 
grade will concern the organization of the comparison and contras t 
structure. However, the junior teacher will want to do an over- 
view before concAratlng on one order. The material In Ostrom s 
Better Paragraphs, pp. 28-31, will serve the purpose. 



The following exercises 
through order might be 
literature. 



demonstrate how the review of coherence 
worked in with various pieces of American 
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COMPOSITION HANTHORNB'S SHORT STORIES 

Directions: Select a method of development and an order appropriate 

for developing each of the following topic sentences. 
Outline a paragraph based on one of the topic sentences, 
including transitions. 

1. In Hawthorne's works good and evil occur together. 

2. In H's works the forest often symbolized evil. 

3. H's works illustrate his attitude that women have more courage than 
the men with whom their lot is joined. 

4. The theme of isolation because of sin is prevalent in H's work. 

5. Irony is evident in H's work. 

6. H's works illustrate the bigotry and harshness of the Puritans. 

7. H's characters represent the effects of guilt on a human being. 

8. H's works deal with human judgments on morality. 

9. H's works deal with the universality of guilt (for sin). 

10. H's works often include a character alone in the crowd. 



COMPOSITION SILLY BDDD 

Directions: 1. Select an order and method that would be appropriate 

for developing each of the following topic sentences. 

2. Outline a paragraph developing one of the topic 
sentences. ; 



Topics : 1 . 



2 . 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 



Melville's frequent comparison of Billy Budd to the Biblical 
Adam intensifies the theme of Billy's innocence and tempta- 
tion. 

In Billy Budd Melville creates a number of scenes with 
religious significance. 

Because of his innocence, Billy Budd foiled several of 
Claggart's attempts to harm him. 

Billy Budd's innocence affects his sailing companions 
differently. 

Claggart, the evil master-at-arms in Billy Budd . tries 
to destroy Billy. 

The men*s names in Billy Budd are symbolic. 

The decision to put Billy Budd to death resulted in many 
troubled spirits. 

The scene depicting Billy Budd's execution is similar to 
that of Christ on Calvary. 

Billy Budd is a fatalist. 

Although Billy Budd is hanged, his goodness is not 
destroyed. 



order and transition 
Billy Budd 

Directions: 1. Arrange the sentences in a logical order 

2. Write the paragraph, using appropriate transitional 
expressions. 

3. Write an appropriate concluding gentence. 



•i 



400 













Topic sentence: The decision to put Billy Budd to death resulted in 

many troubled spirits. 



Sentences : 

1. Billy's innocence had made him a favorite among the men. 

2. Captain Vere loved Billy like a son. 

3. The officers in the court martial were troubled by the decision. 

4. Although legally Billy was guilty, the ship's officer felt 
Billy was morally innocent. 

5. Captain Vere himself was troubled by the decision. 

6. The men disliked Claggart, and knew that he had goaded Billy on 
a number of occasions. 

7. The common sailors were troubled by the decision. 

8. Captain Vere knew Billy's fatal blow was provoked by Claggart. 

9. The officers regretted being in the position to rule on the 
decision. 

10. Captain Vere knew Billy struck out only because he couldn't 
speak. 



order and transition 

COMPOSITION SHORT STORIES OF THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 



Directions : 



1. Arrange the sentences in a logical order. 

2. Write the paragraph using appropriate transitions. 

3. Write an appropriate concluding sentence. 



Topic sentence: Several of Hawthorne's works demonstrate the theme 

of Isolation because of sin. 



1. Loss of human emotions Isolates some of Hawthorne's characters. 

2. In The Scarlet Letter the townspeople of Salem isolate Hester 
Prynne because she is an adultress. 

3. Reuben Bourne of "Roger Halvin' s Burial" Isolates himself because 
he has not kept his promise to a dying man. 

4. Ethan Brand, from tb'3 story of the same name is isolated by his 
intellectual pride. 

5. A disapproving society often isolates a character. 

6. Because he recognized the universality of guilt, the minister of 
"The Minister's Black Veil" sets himself apart by wearing a veil. 

7. Characters sometimes isolate themselves because of their recognition 
of guilt. 

8. In "The Maypole of MerryMount" the people of the maypole were 
isolated by the Puritans, who would not condone their happiness 
and pagan worship. 

9. Roger Chlllingworth's fiendish desire to destroy Dlmmesdale sets 
Chllllngworth apart from the other characters of The Scarlet Letter . 



COMPOSITION BUCK FINN 



Preparatory reading: Hack Finn . Twain 

"United States of Lyncherdoa," Twain 
"Something about Repentjance," Twain 
"At the Funeral," Twain 
"What's In Hack Finn?" Cummings 



Direttioiiss 



la W*flte a topic sentence baseil on one of the following 
topiScs* 

?, Select a «ethod of development and an order appropriate 
for developing your topic sentence. into a paragraph, 

3. Gutline a paragraph. 



Topics: 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

U. 



Twain's attitude toward white supremacy. 

Twain's attitude toward formalized religion 
Twain's attitude toward lynchers 
Twain's attitude toward public morals 

How Buck, in hts daily life, compromised between complete 
independence and conformity to society's code. 

The brotherhood theme 

The roles of free will and fate in Huck Finn 

The effect of the final chapters on the main portion f 

of the bock. 

Realism in, Huck Finn 

Contrast between Huck 'a pragmatic nature and Tom. s romantic 
nature. 

Huck, the non-heroic hero. 



SECTION 



Composition Assignment #1 
Topical Restictlon: 

Write a 400-word theme, of three or four paragraphs, in which you -compare 

or ,ccn.trast;ie£ie* aspect; §£ ^ • 

character in Death of a Salesman o r Our Tcnni . For example, you may 
choose to contrast the dream you have for your future with ^^llly's 
or Happy's dream, with Bernard's or Charley's. This ass igtawt 
demanda that you be positive about the aspect of yourse lf you chocv. je 
to write about and rather perceptive about the characte r from the 
play with whom you laill be comparing or contrasting v ourself . 

Rhetorical Restrictions: 

1. Begin with a thesis statament. 

2* You may use a thesis paragraph of more than one sentence. The 
thesis paragraph should (a) contain the thesis sentence, {b} 
contextual explanation or term definitions, (c) indicate the 
organization of. the paper. 

3, Begin each paragraph with a topic sentence (may be second If 
a separate transition sentence is used). 

4. Select a method of comparison, block-by-block or point-by-point, 
and stick to it throughout the paper. (See example in Comparison 
Unit if not previously taught.) 

*5. Use transitional devices within the paragraph and between para® 
gra^^hs (cf« the six discussed). 

6. Provide a brief one-or- two- sentence concluding paragraph. 

7, Develop the specific paragraphs with examples from the plays . 

Use actual quotations when possible, (cf. example) 



think this Is vhat brings that feeling of JncoM 

Willy and 1 have tried to show you our parallelism and “®o“^stenci 

that appear In our lives, or that will appear. I am realistic, willy 

la unraallatle. This difference in our lives Is tne ® 

downfall and for my knowing what to do and how to do :* hnpplly In tn 

future. 



*A11 references are to Death o f a Salesman, A. Miller, N. ¥ 
Viking Press, 1949. 






The 



Comments: 



1 . 



2 . 

3 . 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



The thesis Is too general. It merely concludes grossly that there 
are similarities and differences. Hot much challenge there. 

(dot main emphasis of theme assignment, however) 

The thesis paragraph lacks an organizational forecast. 

Topic sentence development does not develop ideas in a forward 
direction or specifically enough. For example, the topic sentence 
©f the second paragraph doesn't advance to 

definite attitude. How can we itegorlze the slmllarltxes found 
in this paragraph? Isn't it about the common dangers of trayej,f 
The third paragraph avoids this. After the gross transition 
sentence, the Qecond sentence states an incisive topic. The 
fourth paragraph has a clear topic sentence but inadequate 

expansion through details and quotations. , u a 

The transition between paragraphs is awkward although a goo 
attempt has been made. He leads the reader by the hand with very 
trlta expressions. The paragraph beginning A second 
uses good transition. "In a different vein clearly marks the 
poor coherence of the paper. Finally, there Is the ri cu ous 

transition Go the final paragraph. ^ 

Internal transition is much better. Repetition *^® 

used. For example, in the fifth paragraph the s^tax effectiv ly 

repeats itself for emphasis. He picks up words i.ike 

and "think" to give a tight coherence to the paragraph. 

The po^t of view shifts to second person on several occasions. 

in the third paragraph. 



Composition Assignment #3 

See Unit on Comparison and Contrast Order 



VI. COHERENCE 



11th Grade 

B. Achieve Order Through 

Comparison and Contrast Pattern 
Of Orga^iization 



X 

\ 



y 



; 
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Comparison and eonrraan goy.tPf. 



SECTIOH A 

the itudent should be able to write adequately good paragrapha of 
coRipa^'lson ov contrast {or a coobinatfon of the two^f both for the sake of 
variety in the structure of multi-paragraph papers and %jhen the 
Itself demands such a presentation#. The student will find that the ability 
to write a good paragraph of comparison or of contrast will be particularly 
useful in essay test situations \diicli often call for statements of these 
types. The ability to write a paragraph of analogy, which here is conslacrca 
a specialized for© of comparison, is perhaps less commonly used by the 
students, but it is a type of which they should have some knowledge. Othez: 
ordered forms of paragraph development are studied at tenth and twelfth 
grades. (See introduction to VI. A) 



SECTION B 



Bibliography 



1. Glatthorn, Allan A. and Fleming, Harold, Compositieni Medelji and 
Exercises - 11, Harcourt, Brace, & World, 1965, pp« 150-155- 

2. Ostrow, John, Better Paragraphs , San Francisco, Chandler Publishing 
Co., 1961, pp. 50-55. 



Froceduras 

Km— — i— wwp*** 

1* The students may read aloud and discuss Chapter 6 of John Ostrom*s 

Better Paragraphs dealing with complex types of paragraph development. 
Comparison, contrast, a combination of comparison and contrast, 
definition, and analogy are analyzed. The class may discuss (1) the 
purpose of the various types of paragraphs, (2) how the various types 
could be recognized, and (3) how the types should be prepared. In the 
case of comparison, contrast, and analogy, the group may decide by looking 
at examples that there are two easy aids to recognizing and writing good 
paragraphs of these three types; the wording of the topic sentence and 
the types of transitions used. 

Assigtanent to students ; 

Write nine topic sentences of your own; use only three topics, but 
develop three topic sentences for each of the three types named (analogy, 
comparison, and contrast). Scramble the types and do not identify the 
type on your paper. 

2. The students bring their homework assignment to class. The papers are 
collected and some topic sentences selected at random to project on the 
classroom screen by the overhead projector. Class members arc asked 
to list on a piece of papei the type of paragraph they think will be 
developed, judging by the wording of the topic sentence. Ideas are 
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checked foi* thft accuirasy of their wording* Questions are answered and 
the class rewrites some of the sanple sentences to toake them more 
suitable for a particular type of paragraph* Each paper Aa «*en 
turned to its owners revisions made and each sentence identified as to 

type* 

Xhe Glass then might discuss transitional words and phrases, ^concentra- 
ting on the kind of relationship which they showed* 
listed on the board; 

on the other hand 

in spite of these similarities (differences) 
on the contrary 
in either (neither) case 
a comparable feature 



A tew snoujLo oe 



however 

likewise 

again 

although 



The class should discuss the type of development shown by these tran- 
sitional words and phrases* Then the students may be asked to list all 
the transll:loikal words or phrases which they can think of which would 
definitely show comparison and make another list of all those which woul 

definitely show contrast* 

Assignment to the Students ; 

Using six topic sentences from the day before (or new ones if the 
students find theif original sentences are unsatisfactory), develop two 
or three major points for each, two showing comparison, two showing 
contrast, and two showing comparison and contrast. Use appropriate 
transitional words or phrases in each case* 

3* The examples written l^y the students are collected and a few are put on 
the overhead (or board) and discussed. The class then discusses the 
actual development of a paragraph’s material by means of comparison, 
contrast, or comparison and contrast. It should be suggested that 
students writing a paragraph of comparison or contrast can make use o 
two possible patters of development— a polnt-by-point comparison or a 
block-by-block comparison* The dittoed paper here included (see page oa 
following assignment) is then distributed to the students. The class may 
read and discuss the two methods of comparison or contrast. The ^Isss 
generally will probably decide that the block-by-block method might be 
easier to use and more useful in an essay test situation where there rs 
danger of forgetting some of the points before they can be written down. 
Generally, however, they will like the polnt-by-point method of comparison 
or contrast better. It will sound smoother and the ideas will blend 
better; the relationship of points will seem strong. 

Optional ; 

The teacher may wish to examine paragraphs of analogy* Analogy might 
have been presented to the students as a specialized type of comparison 
and not presented or discussed specifically during the previous assign- 
ments. Analogy is a comparison which does not seek to show both sides 
of something equally. The analogy seeks to describe only one thing, but 
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tbaU one thing la either very difficult for the reader, is very abstract, 
or is out of his range of normal experience. Ihe writer of the para- 
graph of analogy seeks to explain this difficult Idea by comparing it to 
soCiCthing which has many of the same qualities but which the reader wil 
be quite familiar with and which will be simpl 3 rather than complex in 
its form. The students should be cautioned that the danger of analogy is 
In r ying to make an analogy beti^een two things which have no real polats 
of comparison. Examples of analogy are discussed on, see pages 53-55 
of Ostrum's Better Paragrapha . 

4. The students can now be given a writing assignment based on their 

literature unit. Here we use the Early National Period. Students are 
given samples of the same assignment done the year before for class 
analysis. The aspects or specifications which are discussed in class 
should emphasis writing an adequate topic sentence, writing good tran- 
sitions, and using parallel structure. 

The students arc given this and one additional class period to outline, 
write and revise their paragraphs. 

The specific assignment follows; 

Sample Single Paragraph Contrast Compositi gn Assignment 

To the Teacher ! 

Assign the following composition after the class has read and discussed 
Thomas Jefferson’s "First Inaugural Address" and Alexander Hamilton s 
"Speech in Defense of the Constitution". Both selections are a pfc?rt 
of the Early National Period of American literature and appear in the 
Adventures in American Literature text. The classroom discussion of 
these selections would undoubtedly examine each man s political 
philosophy* Students should conclude that •^Hamiltonian democracy is 
characterized by a belief in government by the "best people" --the more 
able, the intelligent— similar to today’s conservative viewpoint. By way 
©f contrast, "Jeffersonian democracy" denotes faith in democratic govern- 
ment by all the people- -a philosophy similar to that of the present-day 
liberal. These two selections with their distinctively different 
political viewpoints offer the student an excellent opportunity to develop 
the writing skill of contrasting ideas. 

Assignment to Students ; 

Write a one-paragraph composition in which you contast the political 
philosophies of Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. Proceed as 
follows: 









1. Reread the excerpt from Thomas Jefferson’s "First Inaugural 
Address", pp. 478-479, in the Olympic edition of Adventures in 
American Literature {Page 474, Lauretta edition). 

2. Reread Alexander Hamilton’s "Speech in Defense of the Constitu- 
tion" , pages 485-6 in the Olympic edition of Adventures in American 
Literature * pp. 480-82, Laurette edition. 
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3* Ifaikfj a topic outlico of each man's political philosophy as 

reflected by these two selections* Submit your outline for teacher 
approval. Your outline may uae either the block or the polnt-by- 
potnt approach, but your composition must contrast the political 
philosophies. 

4. Make a rough-draft copy of' your composition, including those 
points stated in your outline. Write an adequate topic sentence, 
use good transit ions s be careful to follow the outline and 
exercise the usual care in spelling and mechanics. Submit your 
rough draft for teacher approval. Revise and correct according 
to teacher's directions. 

Note to the Teacher g 

At this point the students might work in small groups* Each 
student could read his paragraph to others in the group and revise 
his paragraph according to the group's suggestions. Such group 
work would enable those students who are having difficulty to 
profit from their brighter classmates' help, especially since 
the teacher would, at this point, be occupied with individual 
writing problems of major concern. 

5. Make your final ©opy. Follow all the composition rules. Reread 
what you have written. Exchange your paper with that of a class- 
mate. Make all final corrections. Submit your paragraph for the 
teacher's examination. 



SECTION G 

Comparison and/or Contrast Composition 



To the Teacher : 

A more practical application of comparison and/or contrast paragraphs 
lies in the multi-paragraph composition. Following is such a sample 
composition assignment. This assignment should be given lates in the Junior 
year, some months after the initial one-paragraph assignment involving 
Jefferson and Hamilton and only after the class has already studies the 
structure, unity, and transitions i® multi-paragraph compositions. The 
assignment has two distinct foses: (1) to reacquaint the st dent with 

comparison and/or contrast techniques, and (2) to substantiate Jhe students 
familiarity with multi-paragraph compositioiis. 

Fart of a class period should be devoted to reviewing what the students 
have already learned about writing paragraphs of comparison and/or contrast. 
Siiich student should reread his own paragraph on Hamiltonian versus Jeffer- 
sonian democracy. Several examples should be shown on the overhead. The 
class should discuss these samples for purposes of review. Outlines should 
also be shown on the overhead to help students recall the procedure Involved 
in completing their first comparison and/or contrast (in this case, contrast) 
composition. 

During the remainder of the class period students and teacher should 
read and discuss the excellent sample from Chapter 20 of Composit ion Models 
and Exercises using Bruce Catton's A Stillness at Appomattox.. The teacher 
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should use fehe fine discussion guide following the selection so that students 
are certain to understand Mr, Catton's technique. The teacher should then 
give the specific multi-paragraph composition assignment which follows. 



Sample Assignment 

M ulti-paragraph Composition of Compariso n and/or Contrast 



Assignment to Students ; 

Write a multi-paragraph composition in which you compare and/or contrast 
two fictional or historical figures. Include a compaiotive and/or contrasting 
account of the physical characteristics of the two people j but your major 
concern should be the comparison or contrast between what these two people 
reptosent-- their ideas, philosophies, customs, backgrounds, and feelings. 
Proceed ae follows: 

1. Make an outline, confining your information to those things whish 
cap be compared or contrasted between the two subjects. Include 
only those aspects which will add interest to your composition. 

■;2. Compose your thesis statement, basing it upon your outline. 

3. Compose your paragraphs, using either the block-by-block or point- 
by-point approach, whichever is more suitable to your selection. 

) 

Su ggested Topics for Multi-paragraph Comp ositions 
of Comparison and/or Contrast 

1. Compare and contrast the epic hero (Odysseys, Roland, etc.) with the 
modern hero as exemplified by Willie Loman in Death of a Salesman. 

2. Compare/ contrast the relationship between Tom Sawyer and Aunt Polly, 
Huckleberry Finn and Pap Finn, Buck Grangerford and Colonel Granger- 
ford, or Emmeline Grangerford and the others in her family (all from 
either The Adventures of Tom Sawyer or The Adv entures of Huckleberry^ 
Finnl with one’s own relationship to a relative or the \diole family. 

3. Comparison/ contrast between O.E, Rolvaag’s view of nature in Glen^ 
in the Earth with Ralph Waldo Emerson’s view that nature combines 
order, philosophy and theology. 

4. Compare/ contrast characters 

A. Per Hansa of Giants in the Earth with Odysseus in The O^sey. 

B. Beret Hansa of Giants in the Earth with Caroline of Let_the 
Hurricane Roar . 

C. Mr. Shimerda of Mv Antonia with Beret Hansa of Giants, in the 
Earth . 

D. Ruthie and Winfield Joad in The Grapes of Wrath with Ole, 
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Methods o£ Comparison 

The principal purpose of comparison is to arrive at some reasoned conclusion 
about one or more of the things compared* The technique of comparison is to 
point out specific differences in similar things or specific similarities in 
different things* Remember that you must help yourself considerably in this 
task if you grasp the technique of finding similarities in differences or 
differences in similarity* It would be pointless to compare a hero with a 
villain* for example, and to conclude merely that one is a good man and the 
other a bad man, or to compare two plots of stories and to conclude they are 
different* Because they offer hardly any scope for your powers of analysis, 
these subjects would almost certainly lead you to write deadly dull themes* 

You should not, therefore, try to compare two completely dissimilar subjects 
or two completely similar ones* An interesting comparison can be made of two 
styles, or example, alike in some respects but different in others* For a 
theme of comparison, two possible methods of arranging your evidence suggest 
themselves* the '*block-by "block" and "point-bypolnt" methods* The following 
diagrams should make clear the principles of each of these two methods of 
arrangement : 

Bloek"bV"block 

Subject A: Example 1 

Example 2 
Example 3 (etc.) 

^Bubject B: Example 1 

Example 2 
Example 3 (etc.) 

You will notice that, if you use the block-by-block arrangement you present 
all your evidence concerning subject A before turning to subject B* If you 
use the point -by-point arrangement, you present one piece of evidence about 
subject A, one piece of evidence about subject B, and so forth* The first 
method enables you to present a clearer and fuller account of each subject; 
the second, to draw comparisons between thiim more precisely* the Effect of 
the first method (block- by-block) is that i(S makes your paper seem like two 
big lumps, and it also involves much repetition, because you must repeat the 
same points as you treat your second subject* 

The superior method is perhaps to treat your main idea in its major aspects, 
and to make references to the two things being compared as the reference 
illustrates and illuminates your main idea* Thus you would be constantly 
referring to both A and B, sometimes within the same sentence, and would be 
reminding your reader of the point of your discussion* The reasons for the 
superiority of the second method: (a) you do not need to repeat your points 

unnecessarily, for you can doctiment them as you raise them; (b) by referring 
to the two subjects of comparison in relatively close juxtaposition in relation 
to a clearly stated basis of comparison, you can avoid making a reader with a 
poor memory reread previous sections* 

Not only within the total composition does the choice of method exist, but 
within the paragraph Itself a choice is available* For example, if you begin 
a paragraph with a topic sentence which states that a contrast does exist, 
then one sentence might be used to express a set of opposing characteristics, 
or y® 5 s might give one characteristic in v:he first sentence and the opposing 
one in the next sentence* On the other hand, you might start your paragraph 
with a topic sentence, siiy all you have to say about Subject A, and then all 
you have to say about Subject B* 



Point-bv-point 

Main Point 1: Subject A example 

Subject B example (etc*) 
Main Point 2: Subject A example 

Subject B example (etc*) 
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E. 



F. 



6 . 



B. 



I. 



J. 



K. 



L. 



M. 






0 . 



P. 



Q. 



R, 



S. 



T. 



U. 



V. 



W. 



Score HanS) and Ongen Hansa In Giant a .in_the Earth# 

Nick Carroway of The Great Gatsby . the engineer-narrator of 
Ethan Frome and Jim Burden of Mv Antonia (more a comparison of 
purpose than personality). 

Jay Gatsby of The Great Gatsbv with Per Hansa of Gj^t s in tl^ 
Earth . 

Jim Burden of Mv Antonia with Peder Victorious of Pgder 
Victorious . 

Lena Lingard of Mv Antonia with Jordan Baker of The Great_Gats^. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wick Cutter of Mv Antonia with Tonseten and Kjertsi 
of Giants in the Earth . 

Billy Budd of Billv Budd . Sailor with Ethan Frome of Ethan^From e 
or Ole Svenset^ of Noon Wine . 

Clyde Griffiths of An American Traigedy with Jay Gatsby of SlS- 
Great Gatsby . 

Scarlet O’Hara of Gone with the Wind with Mary Lou Wingate of 
John Brown’s Body . 

Daisy Buchanan of The Great Gatsby with Scarlet O’Hara of fione 
with the Wind . 

dagger t of Billv Budd. Sailor with Homer T. Hateii of NooiiJWine. 

Jim Conklin of The Red Badge of Courage with Jim Casey of The 
Grapes of Wrath . 

Ma Joad of The Grapes of Wrath with Scarlet O’Hara of Gone witli 
the Wind. 

Yank Smith of The Hairy Ape with Ole Svenson of Noon Wine. 

Zenna Frome of Ethan Frome with Roger Chlllingworth of The 
Scarlet Letter . 

Tom Joad of The Grapes of Wrath with Gil Carter of The Ox-Bow 
Incident . 

Emperor Brutus Jones of The Emperor Jones with Homer T. Hatch of 
Noon Wine . 

Lennie of Of Mice and Men with Ole Svenson of Noon Wine . 

Tetley of The Ox-Bow Incident with Homer T. Hatch of Noon Wine . 

Huckelberry Finn of The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn with Jamie 
MePheeters of The Adventures of Jamie MePheeters . 

Captain Ahab of Mobv Dick w ith Roger Chillingworth of The Scarlet 
Letter. 
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Y* Airttetar Dlmtiesdale of The Scarlet Letter with Ethan Froine of 
Ethan Frome . 

2® Amanda Winfield of The Glass Menagerie with ^ia Joad of The 
Cranea of Wrath . 

AA« EXlle Thompson of Noon Wine with Beret Hansa of 
Earth or L^nda Loman of Death of a Sa lesman* 

BB. Mattie Silver of Ethan Frome with Antonia Shimerda of My 
A ntonia . 

CC* Santiago of The Old Man and the Sea and Henry Fleming of 
Badge of Courage . 

DD. Holden Caulfield of Catcher in the Rye with Huckleberry Finn 
In T he Adventures of Huckleberry Finn . 

EE« George in Of Mice and Men with Tom Joad in The-^Oyapes . of Wraths 

FF. Mildred Douglas of The Hatrv Ape with Curley's wife in .Qf,Mlce 
and Men . 

GG* The noble redmen of James Fenimore Cooper and Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow with the villainous redmen of Old West fiction. 

HH* WillX-i Stark of All the King's Men with Jay Gatsby of The Great 
Gatsby or Clyde Griffiths of An America n Tragedy. 

II. Arthur Dimmesdale of The Scarlet Letter with Elmer Gantry of 
Elmer Gantry or Jim Casey of The Grap es of Wr_ath. 

JJ. Antonia Shimerda of Mv Antonia with Roberta Alden of An ^ American 
Tragedy . 

5. Comparison of various reviews of the same play. 

6. A comparison theme might analyze the attitude toward love of four 
characters from four short stories read in class. Such an assign* 
ment might stipulate to use the boy in *‘'Barn Burning’ as the focal 
character) being sure to choose three characters whose attitudes 
toward love have some relation to the attitude of the boy in "Barn 
Burning". For example, the student might choose Goodman Brown from 
"Young Goodman Brown", Laura from "Flowering Judus", end Mrs. Mallow 
from "Tree of Knowledge" . The following directions might be part of 
the theme specifications. 

"In a theme of this kind, it is important and almost necessary for one 
character to be more important than the others, for the theme must have a 
center. If all four characters were of equal importance, your theme would run 
the danger of being formless, a danger originating in problems concerning 
structure. Also, unless the theme is closely controlled by a thesis statement, 
it runs the risk of being four separate essays. 

Your thesis statement, then is crucial to the success of your theme. 

If, for example, your thesis is "The boy in 'Barn Burning* has mixed feelings 
toward his father,*' ‘you will be unable to develop a meaningful comparison. 
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If your theeio lo "The boy’s ambivalence toward love in i* " 

amblvali^nce shared by at least three other characters ^ « 4 ii * 

you will be able to develop the necessary comparison, but your the^ wtu 
still ^ the risk of being four separate essays; the thesis 
crlptive than It is analytical. A thesis such as Hany works 
concerned, for various reasons, with the failure of love as a ^ ® 

In the modern world* Is much more acceptable, for you can then dc P , 
meaningful comparisons within a unifying framework, p®, * 
for example, will have to be explained in detail, with Illustration 
from the lives of the characters you will be discussing; you ® 

use *Barn Burning* as typical of **many works of fiction and the y 
center of your discussion. And from the boy you should find it e y ® . 

into comparative analyses of the other characters without giving e p 
that you have dragged them in merely to fulfill an assignment. 

7. The N.C.T.C. publication, Composition Situations, ®f^ 

excellent suggestions for topics using the comparative appr 



*from Literature for Writing by Stelnmann and Willen (Belmont, California, 
Wadsworth Co», 1967) 



Sample Assignment 1 



Write a multi*paragraph theme of comparison and contrast. 



PREPARATION: 



1. Study of paragraph development based on Ostrom s 
explanation of unity, coherence, and transition. 



2, Reading of the following plays: 

a. Williams, The Glass M enagerie 

b. Millers of a Salesman 

c. O'Neill, The Hairy Ape 

3. Class discussion on development by comparison and contrast. 



DEVELOPMENT: This assignment is to be done in five parts; 



1. A list of topic sentences comparing two characters or 
items (based ot: any two of the three plays). 

These sentences should follow the following construction: 
ALTHOUGH. .. (two topics are similar in some basic way),,. 

(a contrast in that similarity exists). 

examples Although both Laura and Yank are socla^L mtsftt8.a. 
they react to their isolation differently. 

2. First preparation for paper; 

a. Select one of your topic sentences and break the 
controlling idea into three basic parts. 

b. Make a random listing of all the examples from the 
plays that deal in some way with the controlling 
idea of the topic sentence. 

3. Second preparation for paper: 



o 
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llrlte en outline for your paper. (See sample outline) 

4. Mrlte the first draft of your paper. 

5. Write the final, polished paper, making correetiosss 
where indicated. 



Tom, Willy, and their Evironments 
A Comparison and Contrast 

Although both Tom and Willy are alienated by hostile social surroundings, 
they each react to their environments differently. 

Both of these men are overshadowed by the adventure and opportunity 
of the past. Tom's dull, routine existence is haunted by thrilling memories 
of his father. Stimulated by his sire's portrait which dominates his home, 

Tom identifies with his father's flight from a lowly occupational bondage 
to freedom and adventure. Similarly, he shares in his father's resentment of 
Amanda's overbearing personality. Correspondingly, Willy deeply regrets his 
own failure to follow in the footsteps of his brother Ben. In the first 
place, Willy has turned down Ben's urging to take advantage of riches and 
fabulous opportunity in Alaska. He has also ignored Ben's successful diamond 
mining operations in Africa, once again allowing the key to success and 
security to slide through his fingers. However, Tom attempts to rejoin the 
past, whereas Willy confines himself to hallucinations. rusn off 

to sea and joins the merchant marine, Ben's "ghost” haunts Willy, mocking him 
with tales of lost wealth. 

At the same time, both men suffer from vicious inner conflicts regarding 
their professions. Tom feels that a future at the warehouse would be glum 
indeed. Earning a meager thirty-five dollars a week, he naturally has little 
desire to package shoes for the rest of his life. With the exception of Jim 
O'Connor, Tom loathes his ignorant co-workers who, for the most part, general- 
ly consider him somewhat "odd". Willy is torn between pride and poverty in ^ 
giving up a job which has betrayed his loyalty. Although he rejects Charlie s 
generous offer of a new job, he promises to repay Charlie's loans on his 
ovm feeble power. Simultaneously, he is determined to restore the era of 
Dave Singleton, a time when the salesman was loved and respected. However, 
while Tom expresses his restlessness by writing poetry secretly in the 
factory washroom, Willy withdraws to his son Biff, both to his son a past 
and hopes for the future o Willy is anxious to help Biff regain the popu- 
larity he enjoyed as a high school football player because he feels that 
Biff's successes will compensate for his own failures. 

Tom and Willy find themselves incompatible with their existing family 
pressures. Tom is struggling to escape his mother's domination* She is 
attempting to control his entire life, telling him how to eat, watching his 
every step, and questioning his friendships. Tom doesn't wish to be tied 
to his mother's apron strings for the rest of his life, forced to protect 
her and his sister from the reality of the outside world. On the other hand, 
Willy is fighting an unsuccessful battle to prove himself to his sons. He 
can't get Biff to forgive him for the event that ruined Biff's life, Willy's 




affair the in Boston. He sneaks weekly loans fro® Charlie to 

pretend his sales trips have been suceensful. Lastly, he works solely on 
a beginner’s conaaisaion and drives grueling distances, fighting t© keep his 
family secure. Unfortunately, while To® finds a small measure of comfort in 
nightly movies, Willy resorts to suicide. Tom enviously soaks in the wide 
screen adventures of the actors, the adventure he is unable to experience 
in his present circumstances. Willy, after initially falling to kill him* 
self by driving off a bridge and using a gas hose, finally succeeds by 
smashing his car against u stone edifice. His family is thereby secured by 
the life insurance money they are awarded. 

Neither Tom nor Willy is satisfied with his social envlronmen' . Yet 
while Tom retreats to contemplation and an attempt to improve his surround® 
ings, Willy is assailed by hallucinations of guilt and resentment and the 
burdon of self destruction. 



Theme Outline 

Although both Tom and Willy are isolated from their friends and family, 
they react to their isolation differently. 

A. Both Tom and Willy are suspended in the opportunities and 
adventures of the past. 

1. Tom's dull, routine life is haunted by the memory of his father. 

a. His father's portrait dominates his home. 

b. His father ran away from a lowly job to freedom and adventure. 

c. His father suffered from Amanda's overbearing personality 
also. 

2. Willy regrets his failure to follow in his brother Ben's 
footsteps • 

a. Ben wanted Willy to exploit Alaska's opportunities. 

b. Bea struck it rich in African diamonds. 

3. Yet while Tom attempts to rejoin the past, Willy is assailed 
with hallucinations over it. 

a. Tom runs off to sea and the Merchant Marine. 

b. Ben's ghost returns to Willy and mocks him with tales of 
wealth for the taking. 

B. Willy and Tom have inner conflicts over their respective professions. 
1. Tom feels his prospects for the future at the warehouse are glum. 

a. He only makes $35.00 a week. 

b. His fellow workers consider him "odd". He resents his 
ignorant tormentors. 
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c« He doesn*t want to package shees foie the rest of his life. 

2, Willy is too preud t© give up a job that neglects the loyalty 
he has bestowed upon it, 

a. Willy rejects Charlie’s job offer. 

b. Willy intends to pay back Charlie on his own power. 

c. Willy wants to restore the era of Dave Singleton, where 
the salesman was respected and loved. 

3» Yet while Tom retreats to the factory washroom secretly to write 
poetry, Willy retreats to Bii.f*a past and hopes for the futures. 

a. . Jim calls Tom ‘'Shakespeare.*' 

b. Willy wants Biff to regain his popularity that he had as a 
high school football player. 

c. Willy wants Biff’s successes to make up for his lack. 

C. Both Tom and Willy bury themselves in their social failures. 

1. Tom struggles to escape his mother's domination and others' 
laughter. 

a. Amanda tells him how to eat. 

b. Jim is Tom's only friend. 

c. The workers laugh at Tom for writing poetry. 

2. Willy wants to prove himself to his family. 

a. He wants to Biff for the affair with the woman that 
ruined Biff's life. 

b. He sneaks loans from Charlie to falsify successful 
sales. 

c. He works on commission only and drives long distances 
to keep his family secure. 

d. He sacrifices his life to provide for his family when 
he's fired. 

3. Yet when Tow hides in movie houses, Willy resorts to 
suicide. 

a. Tom envies other peoples adventures. 

b. Willy makes many suicide attempts. 

1) He runs his car against a bridge. 

2) He puts a hose onto the downstairs gas valve. 




3> He drives his car into a stone edifice. 

C, Tom doesn't pay the light bill to finance his nnlou card. 

Neither Tom nor Willy are satisfied with their social environment. 
Yet while Tom retreats to contemplation and an attempt to improve his 
surroundings , Willy is assailed by hallucinations of guilt and resen?*ment 
and the burdon of self-destruction. 



Comment ; 

This is an excellent student example, one which follows the stipiilations 
precisely. The method of pulling out subtle differences amid apparent like- 
nesses has been generated by the directions for first and second preparation 
of the paper. Tiie details are well conceived. Transition is beautifully 
obtained as a result of the over -all pattern. The external and mechanical 
transition ("similarly,” "correspondingly,” etc.) sticks out too much, is 
often unnecessary, and could be buried better somewhere in the sentence. 

The most serious fault with the theme is perhaps generated by the 
stipulations. The topic sentences of the paragraph only comprehend the 
initial part of the paragraph, and midway into the paragraphs they go out 
of unity . The topic sentences do not cover the contrast, only the comparison. 
This fault appears in the outline, where, for example, 1,2, and 3 do not 
add u£ to A. Paint 3 deserves parallel status with A and is not a sub- 
division of it. The correction may be made by eitlaCsr (1) expanding the 
topic sentences, or (2) breaking each paragraph into two separate paragraphs. 

The conclusion would make a much better thesis paragraph and would help 
avoid the pitfalls that are a product of the dependent clause - independent 
clause set-up. The conclusion would serve as a good preliminary forecast 
of the plan of the paper and it does clearly spells cut the differences. The 
present thesis, "...they each react to their environments differently," is 
too vague and general. 

All in all, however, the paper is an example of a student who is aware 
of the coherence that order can give. 



VX COHERENCE 



12th Girade 



Achieve Coherence through 
Refinement oi Transitional Devlce&», 
Use of Order, and the Transitional 
Paragraph 



Cciherertce fhrcii^p;h Ordey and Tranattioii 



Scceton A 

At twelfth grade the order of opeclflc-to»gencral and that of increas- 
ing importance (climax) will conclude the treatment of coherence by pattern* 
The expanded concept of coherence at twelfth grade will lead to work on 
refinement of transitional devices# The student will learn also to use 
such techniques as parallel construction and echo ideas to make his paragraih 
coherent* Finally, the transitional paragraph will be taught, as a method of 
leadihg the reader between major support ideas* 

Coherence as a word means "sticking together*" Accordingly, a piece of 
writing has coherence if one idea leads logically and clearly into the next— 
regardless of whether ideas are expressed in sentences, paragraphs,^ or 

major divisions of longer papers# The thought moves smoothly from one 
sentence to another, from one paragraph to the next, from one division into 
the succeeding sections, leading the reader directly to the intended conclu- 
sion without any jumps in thought. Coherence, or continuity, aids in 
communication by eliminating the need for the reader to ask, "How is this 
statement related to the last one? Is it another example of major support 
if^l or is this major support #2, is it a contradiction of the previous state- 
ment, is it expressing some relationship in time or space, or what?" 

Hhen two ideas are placed next to each other, the reader would probably 
assiuae that the ideas are related somehow to each other* However, it is the 
writer's purpose to convey not only his ideas but exactly how they are 
related in his mind* Simply listing a group of specific details after a 
major sapport--no matter how relevant they may be— will not guarantee that 
the reader will view the subject as the writer wants him to# This shows that 
a paper may have unity without coherence and therefore not communicate* 

Ideas then cannot simply be stacked like bricks one after another* 
Especially in longer papers, where his purpose is more comparable to building 
a wall that may involve a rather complex pattern than stacking bricks, the 
writer will find it necessary to carefully arrange the bricks and use mortar 
between his ideas to assure that the reader will see the same relationships 
between them that he does and consequently arrive at the same conclusion* 

Arrangement of ideas or "order*" and mortar or "transitional devices" are 
the two techniques used to achieve coherence in writing* Experienced writers 
may use these techniques unconsciously, but the student writer should be 
Introduced to the various types of order and the different kinds of transi- 
tional devices, taught to recognise them in good writing, drilled in their 
use, and given assignments in which he can apply what he has learned* These 
are the aims of this unit on coherence* 

A PLAN- FOR THE SENIOR YEAR MIGHT INCLUDE THE F0LLQWIN<5 s 

A* A review of the concept of coherence using guide , pp*49f * , or 
Better Paragraphs . pp*28f*, in which you point out the two basic 
devices to achieve it, order and transitional devices* 

B* A discussion of other paragraph qualities like unity and emphasis 
to distinguish between them and coherence* Hook * pp* 272-274, covers 
':hl8 with good illustrations for the overhead projector* 
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C. A review of the types of order Introduced on the lOth Grade 
(general- to- specific, chronological, and spatial) and 11th Grade 
(comparison and contrast) levels. FactualJ Pro g e 

more advanced paragraph samples of time and space order on pp.6 12. 

D. An introduction to the other various types of order and combina- 
tions of orders a writer may have opportunity to use. Our text 
and Better Paragraphs include thorough sections with exercises. 

E. A concentration on the two types selected for emphasis at the senior 
level, increasing importance and specif ic-to-general. -r-” 
craohs seems to have the most thorough presentation of these two. 

On p.32 under exercises F and G, Ostrom suggests many topics f&t 
practice paragraphs which could be used for class analysis on the 
opaque projector. Paragraphs like that on p.42 of Guid£ and others 
from the -sources listed above might be used on the overhead to 
illustrate various orders used to achieve coherence. Ginn an 
Company«s #11, "Select and Arrange Details," offers some good sug- 
gestions for approaches to teaching coherence through order. 

F. T W° assignments based on these last two types. (See Section C.) 
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Procedures 



ACrilEVlWG GQBERENCE THROUGH ORDER 

Corbin, like most, suggests that '‘continuity (coherence) 
primarily by arranging details in a sensibi®, reasonable order 
p,49). The writer should naturally use the order which best fits Ms topic 

and purpose. 



*mES OF ORDER (AND MATERIALS AVA IliABliEJ ^ TEACff EA CH.O M I 

The term, order, seems to mean different things to different authors. 

A. For some it includes the most basic organizational pattern of the 
paragraph— the placement of the topic sentence with regard to the 
details supporting It. This is covered In our text under the gen- 
eral section on unity and the specific heading on p.42, 

Senteness." The authors Include examples of both deductive and the 
Inductive organizational patterns. Regarding the latter, the 
authors (p.43) say that this pattern is effective when the readers 
would be helped by a summary at the end. This, of course, is true 
of the clincher which many students have learned to use 1“ the 
deductive paragraph. It might be a good idea to clarify while 
reviewing these patterns that the reason we use the deductive order 
more in expository writing is because when introducing or explaining 
new Ideas or opinions, it is most helpful to the reader to have 
the generalization precede its support. However, the i^^ctlve 
order does provide a refreshing variation to this plan. The fol- 
lowing diagrams may be used to distinguish between these two basic 

types of order. 



DEDUCTIVE ORGANIZATION 



CONCLUSION 

% 



EXAMPLE [ 



EXAMPLE 



EXAMPLE 

o 

ERIC 



OEDUCnVE TTITH CLINCHER 
(used "occasionally," they say on p#44) 
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CONCLUSION j 



EXMPLE 




RESTATEMENT 



INDUCTIVE ORGANIZATION 




B, "Order"' for Warrlner ^Complete Course, pp, 369-373) includes three 
types. He defines each in his discussions and includes sample 
) paragraphs to illustrate each type, 

1, The order of time— used in narrative paragraphs when events are 
listed in chronological order and in expository paragraphs when 
a process is explained from beginning to end, 
o 

ERIC 
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2« TbiS ord6ir "requirGd to bring out s cC'j!i|)arison or contrast* 

Exercise 8 on p.372 provides topics for comparison or contrast 
paragraph assignments* 

3, The order of importance 

(This diagram suggests the pattern of a deductive paragraph with 
evidence arranged from least important to most important*) 



CONaUSION 



EXAMPLE 



BETTER EXAMPLE 

, „ , . , 



BEST EXAMPLE 



C* "Order*^ as discussed in our text (Guide , pp. 49-51) under the head- 
ing, ’'Continuity Through Order," includes the following breakdown* 

1« Chronological 

2. Spatial (one example furnished) 

3* Logical order 

(Under this the authors include order of importance and order 
of increasing difficulty*) 

D* In Better Paragraphs , pp* 28-32, Ostrom includes a thorough 

discussion and several sample paragraphs and exercises for each of 
the following* 

1* Time order 
2* Space order 

3* General-to-specific order 
4* Specific-to-general order 
5* Order of climax (increasing importance) 

E* Ginn and Company's Writinet Unit-Lessons in Composition lA. 
pp. 51-55, includes definitions, examples, and exercises fors 

1* Order of space 
2. Order of observation 
3* Order of importance 

Two alternatives are suggested under the latter- -"depending upon 
the emphasis the writer wishes to give his details* He may wish 
to hold the most significant detail until the end of the des- 
cription. Or he may wish to hold the most significant detail 
until the end of the description" (p.54)* 



This aomm olao dovotos wkolo chopters to "Spatlol Relations” (No. 14» 
pp. 6l«^) find ”Sin:o Soqisoaca” (No. 14» pp. 65-68). Simllor lessons ©n 
Sore otlvonced levels con to foimd in the related volmos. 



F • Since ther j is an overlap between what some authors csJJ. ”ordor” and 

what some refer to as ”t]?pe3 of pctragroph development, “the teacher mo^ 

wont to consider those sections in the following books. 

1. Nndor the section, ”Kinds of Retails#” beginning on p.34 of Nuid^ 
tho authors discuss and illustrate details giving examples, details 
giving reasons, details telling on incident, details giving slmHoritles 
and/or difforenc8a> details enumerating stops, and details giving 
causes and offeets. 

Exercise 1 on p.3b provides 5 paragraphs for ea^mination as to which 
type of development is used. If IS ESSENTIMi THAT STl/RENTS RECOGNIZE 
AT THIS mmf THAT A C0JB30IATIDN OP AREANGEMENT3 MX BE USED WITHIN A 
SINGLE BARAGRAIH, See p. 38 . This is obvious as Exercise 1 is worked 
out. 

Exercise 3 on p«^40 gives 30 topic sentences and asks that the students 
decide whloh type of development Is most appropriate. 

2. Warrlnor*3 Gamplete Course ^ pp. 35?-360 describes and illustrates para;- 
graphs with development by facts, ©xaJiples, incident, and arguments. 

Exercise 3, PP. 360-362 offers 5 paragraphs for analysis of development 
used. 

Exercise 4, pp .362-3 63 , gives 20 topic sentences for which students are 
asked to select the most appropriate type of development. 

3. Ostrom has a separate chapter (6) in which he deals with ”Complex Types 
of Baragraph Development.” He Includes discussions of definition, 
comparison, contrast, combined comparison and contrast, and analogy. 

He provides many saBple paragraphs and 10 exercises on p.55. 

4. Writings Ha lt-Lessons In Composition lA also Includes whole sections 

dfivoted t© tlefinltlon (No. li&y, cl^^ (No. 17), comparison 

(Nos If), ©atise and effect (No. 24). 

ACHIEV31G COHEKil^S WITH TRANSITIONAL DEVICES 

After tho instructor has presented coherence through order, he should dis- 
cuss coherence through transitional devices. 

In addition to a logical order, coherence is attained through the use of 
transitional devices. These are single words, phrases, clauses, symbols (and 
sometimes in longer papers— short paragraphs), which as Ostrom says (p.32) 

”show the relationship of ideas in successive sentences.” They either 
“anticipate an idea that is to follow or refer to an idea already stated.” By 
doing this they ”sea?ve as bridges that make the progress of thought easy” to 
follow. 

Because the theme is in many ways simply an es^anded paragraph, certain 
things are basic to both— choosing a topic suitable to the lenth of the paper, 
phrasing the main idea in a clear, concise statement, following some logical 
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pattern of organization, keeping to the 

ideas, Mlnaful of this paraUeX, the teacher shoiid «o®siaer traditional 
devices In the foUowing order* these used *0 

used to relate paragraph to paragraph> and f inally those used to conne o 
majoi' division of a longer paper to another* 

SMMGE TO SEMTENCB TRMSIf ION 

A. Om? text. Guide, pp. 51-53 contains a discussion with P®®8Toph8 of 

the use of areot and indirect links and an excellent list of d^ct l^s 
appropriate to J©<fn sentences containing various kinds of detalls^those 
contrasting ideas, those stating causes with sentences tell^g 
those calces, those listing steps in a process, those containing descriptive 
details with a spatial relationship, etc* I have ^ 

list (pp *51-52) on a colored sheet of paper, which is easy to locate whenever 
they write in class or at hone* As they use this sheet, they hegln to 
eaq[)and the list on their own* 



Exercise 9i A-E presents 5 scrambled paragraphs students are to rearrange on 
the basis of direct and indirect links and the type of order used* These 
seem somewhat difficult for many 12th graders* 

B* Oatrom's Better Paragraphs * pp*32-33> Includes a list of single-word and 
symbolic transitional e 35 >ressions (numbers and letters) as well as some word 
groims* Below this he has two paragraphs— one with and one withoOT transl- 
tlonal guides (good for overhead projector use)* He also Illustrates the use 
of numbers and letters as connectives* 



Note* Ostrom includes under coherence a section entitled «Ooaslstent Point 
of View” in which he shows how such things as person, tense, voice, niM^r, 
tone, and objectivity affect coherence* There is another thorough section on 
pronotm refe 3 P©nce# At th© ©nd of th© chapter ar© two pages of exercises de- 
signed to teach these facets of continuity* 

0. Warriner’s Complete Cowae , pp*373-3?6 uses the distinction, pronouns and 
conneotivea, the latter of which are listed under descriptive, explanatory, 
and argim»ntative wx*itlng* Paragraph san 5 )les are provided* 

D, Epioving English 12* has a saJiple paragraph on p*24 followed by questions 
designed to help students see devices used to attain unity and coherence* 
Good for overhead use. 



E« Ginn CoiODpany^s Writings Unit-liessona In Com position 1A» pp*36-40, 
“Contrast Ideas in Balanced Statements,” contains a paragraph saJi?>le and a 
good dlSQUSsion of the use of Parallel statements, which will Inoiease 
coherence* (They went down to the camp in black, but they came back to the 
town in white (p*38)*) See also the paragraphs on p*88 for an excellent 
exaJiplB of the same* On pp* 119-123, In a section entitled, “Link Sen^- 
tences with Connectors” there is a discussion with samples of “common link- 
ing expressions” and “built-in connectors*” Practice 3, P» 122, looks liko 
a good exercise for class and opaque projection discussion* 



F* The L.ivelv Art of Writing ontalns a chapter on !‘Parallel Structoire,” pp* 143 
-153 • ihis deals primarily, however, with parallelism within a single 
sentence* 



G* The Harbrace College Handbook * p* 
whlc&'coherence is obtained through 



contains the following paragraihs 
le use of parallel sentences* 



in 
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In the minds and in the ideals of ^toricans we have nntouched natural 
resources that need developing just as much as the material treasure still 
tucked away in unused patents, in undeveloped river valleys, and in the atomic 
nuclei* For the next war, if one is still required to iion out national 
vanities, we shall need not so much manpower as brain power and alertness* 

For the continuing fight against disease, we shall need trained technical 
skills and unlimited resources In laboratory equipment and service* For the 
advancement of knowledge generally, we need a deliberate plan to free contem* 
plative men for quiet and respected contemplation* For t^ realization of 
^‘fuller and more fruitful employment and a fuller and more Jojitful life” we need 
a National Science Foundation and a country-wide awareness that governmental 
support for knowledge-research is henceforth basic in the national policy* 

—Harlow Shapley 

B printed from Harper* a Magazine > October, 194*5 > P*317 on p* 335 of 
the handbook* 

After Colonel Garter was gone home I went to work on my new horse* The 
old one, the pony, I used only for business: to go to fires, to see my friends, 
run errftnds and go hunting with my new shotgun. Bub the game that had all my 
attention was the breaking in of the colt, the beautiful cream-colored mare, 
who soon know me— and my pockets* I carried sugar to reward her when she did 
right, and she discovered where I carried it; so did the pony, and when I was 
busy they would push their noses into my pockets, both of which irere torn down 
a good deal of the time* Bub the colt# learned* I taught her to run around 
a circle, turn and go the other way at a signal* % sisters helped me* I held 
the long rope and the whip (for signaling) , while one of the girls led the 
Colt; it was hard work for them, bub they took it in turns* One would lead the 
colt round and round till I snapped the whip; then she would turn, turning 
the colt, till the colt did it all ty herself* And she was very quick* She 
shook hands with each of her four feet* She let us run under her, back and 
forth* She was slow only to carry me* Following Colonel Carter’s instruc- 
tions, I began by laying my arm or a surcingle over her back* If she trembled, 
I drew it slowly off* When she could abide it, I tried buc k li ng it, tighter 
and tighter* I laid over her, too, a blanket, folded at first, then open, and, 
at last, I slipped up on her myself, sat there a second, and as she trembled, 
slid off* % sisters held her for me, and ^en I could get i:p and sit there 
a moment or two, I tied her at a block, and we, my sisters and I, made a pro- 
cession of mounting and dismounting* She soon got used to this and would let 
us slide off over her rump, bub it was a long, long time before she would carry 
me* 

—Lincoln Steffens 

From The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens « copyri^t, 1931> by 
Harcc srt, Brace and Conpany, Inc* as reprinted on p* 354- of the Handbook . 

There is still a good book to be written about the legend of the heroic 
West and the cowboy. The author would have to be a social philosopher as well 
as an historian. The legend has not been with us long. That West has had a 
very short history* It did not begin until the ’sixties,* and its Homeric 
age was over before the century ended* It was created by a passing set of 
economic circumstances, by cheap open grazing-land in the Southwest, and good 
prices on the hoof in Kansas City* It could not survive the invention of barbed 
wire* let what a legend it has created^ 

— J* B. Priestley 
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Heprintod oh, p* 332 of *feho Hayidbook froK ^dnight on, the^ Dasoid’ by 
permission of Harper and Brothers* 



I* Also tisable for overhead projection discussion of transition devices 

is this paragraph, written by Allen Chapel, ^ i^ark senior in 196b « 

In William Golding^ s The Inheritors > Lee, who is supposed to be the 
leader of a small, primitive band of people, is Intensely ttependent i^on 
his coispanions • The reader first becomes aware of Lec*s reliance when 
he inherits the role of leader after the death of l^al, the previous 
head of authority* When faced with the new responsibility, he x'eali^es 
that he isn* b prepared to act in his new position* This is presented 
throu^ his thoughts: **He was head of the procession not happily at the 
end of it# He wished urgently to talk to Mial, to wait quietly before him 
to be told what to do*” Another time the reader realizes Lec*s need for 
his friends is when he confronts the old woman, one of the bank.i after 
coming in contact with the ’’new pec^3.e*” As soon as he comprehends the 
ideas that the old woman appeared not to see him, Lee feels a desperate 
necessity to be recognized* This is shown in the book: ”The wise, old 
woman passed under the rock and he knew she had not seen him* Hb was 
cut off and no longer one of the people# All at onixe he was hunga?y for 
someone’s eyes to meet his and recognize him*** Piaally, the reader 
discovers the most dramatic Indication of his dependency idien P a, who 
had preactically acted as his master, is carried to her death over a 
thunderous falls* Because he had become so reliant ipon Pa, Lee’s 
very structure as a man seoms to fall apart at her disappearance* 

Seconds after her death he was described* ’’The red creature stood on 
the edge of the terrace and did nothing* Then it turned and began to 
sidle along a path, crouched, its long a^fmis swinging, touching the 
ground, almost as firm a support as the legs*” Even though he is ex- 
pected to act as a wise leader for his people, Leo has beien shown to be 
extremely dependent upon them* 
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VMkQMBi TO PARAGRAPH TRANSITIQI 

Klwzek on pp. n5-n6 of The Mftornmp^ . Hapy 
"WmateYer has been said about comeoUves within a 

connectives between paragrephs, except that ^ 

occasionally he longer. As within paragraphs, *^® "°g^® 

phrases; frequently these are the opening parts of the topic sentences. 

tfore rarely the topic sentence is preceded ^ an entire ®®“*®”®® 

tion, and still less frequent:^ the transition is paragraphed ly itself. 

A. Going on (p. H6) Klerzek says, ". . .your best nethod of learning 
how to use connectives is to analyze paragraphs wltten ^ ®^^^ ' 
enced writers." He includes three: "one f 

forward exposition of observed details, arranged in chronologiorfL 
order; thf second deals with ideas; the third is an unus^ ^lo 
of repetition and paralleUsm." These examples are quoted below. 



—Donald Gulro&s Peattle, ’Spider Silk— Wonder-stuff of Nature, ” Natuxe 
Magazine , vol* 38, No«6, pp» 290-291 (June-July, 1945)* Reprinted by 
Macmillan, pp« 116-120* 



The following selection shows the use of pronouns, transitional words, 
and some parallel arrangement of phrases. 



As against this conviction , a colleague 
looking over my shoulder reminds me that in 
many places, the majority of the students would 
be dumbfounded if they were told that they at- 
tended college primarily in order to study. They 
go . he tells me, for gregarious reasons, with 
their crowd from high school or prep school; 
they go to follow the fortunes of the team; 
they go to join fraternities or sororities; to 
"make contacts" —future business connections-- 
and also to meet that "not impossible she." I 
confess that these strike me as thoroughly good 
motives for youths of sixteen or seventeen to act. 

good , that is . on one general condition, 
which is that they be real motives and of rea- 
sonable IntensTty. The boy who thinks his career 
will be made if he only gets into the right fra- 
ternity is more to be pitiad than censured, and 
there is usiially a stupid father or older brother 
at the source of his superstition. 



Transition from preceding 
par. 

Pronoun 

Pronoun 

Pronouns "they" "he" 



Parallel structure, 
word choice 

Pronoun 

Repetition, Transition 
w^ronoun. Repetition 



SimtlArlv . the student of either sex who is Adverb 
crazy about all members of the other indiscrimi- 
nately is also a "case" of unbalanced judgment 
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that must be watched, precisely like the sports 
addict who lives wholly on statistics and biogra- 
phies relating to his favorite game. But we must 
remember two things * -one, that Indulging jSHph 
-fads early In life Is the best way of outgrowing 
them; wild oats for wild oats Is frequently the 
best cure, and college Is the proper place for 
feeding, forgetting, or shedding childish pas- 
sions* The fraternity boys who called on an 
acquaintance of mine at a country university 
and begged him not to give one of them a high 
grade because the taint of Intellect would de- 
grade their club, ought to be made to feel as 
caddish as they In fact were* Besides which, the 
system that Intermingles scholastic ratings with 
clannish snobbery ouf^tit to be revised in the 
direction of mutual independence* Anyhow * not 
every child matures at the same rate and X have 
known delightful awakenings to the "^true" 
meaning of life" take place within the last six 
weeks of the senior year* JLt is always a little 
absurd and even suspect, but sometimes the 
longest ripening gives the richest fruit, and the 
"finished" gentleman of twenty Is usually fin- 
ished In too many senses of the word* 



Conjunction* Forecast 
of structure 

Ref* to preceding sentence 



Transitional word 



Transitional word 



fronoun 



--From Jacques Barsun, Teacher In America * Copyright 1945 by Jacques 

Barszun* Courtesy of~ Little, Brown & Co. and the Atlantic Monthly Press* 
Reprinted on pp* 120-121 of Macmillan* 



Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers Connects below with "'now^*' 
brought forth on this continent a new nation _ 

conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the prop- Repeated later 
osltlon that all men are created equal* 



we are engaged In a great civil war , 
testing whether that nation > or any nation * so 
conceived and so dedicated , can long endure* 

We are met on a great battlefield of ttiat war * 

We have come to dedicate a portion of fcliat field 
as a final resting-place for those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might live* it is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this* 



Words repeated: 
"nation,’" "dedicated," 
"that war” 

Pronoun, repetition 

Pronoun* Repetition 

Pronoun 



But . In a lar g er sense , we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate- -we cannot hallow this 
ground * The brave men , living and ^ad, who 
struggled here , have consecrated It, far above 
our poor power to add or detract* The world 
will little note nor long remember what we say 
here , but It can never forget what they did here . 
It Is for ng, the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced* 



Conjunction* Phrase* 
Repetition* Pronoun 
"•here" + "this ground" 
Repetition 

"here" + "this ground" 
"they" + "brave men" 
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It is rather for us to bo here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us— that from these 
honored dead we take Increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion i that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
t his nation , under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that the government of the 
people, by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. • -Abraham Lincoln 



Parallel structure and 
repetition 

Ref. to "*brave men" above 

Pronouns 
Pronoun and 
repetition 
Ref. to "Liberty" in 
first sentence 



B. Chapter 7, "Connections Between Paragraphs," in The Lively._Ar.t of 
Writing has a good discussion of techniques and samples which might be 
used on the overhead. On p.94, for example, she shows first how two 
successive paragraphs occur without transition and then with transition. 

On p.105 she has an exercise in which the students are given seven pairs of 
topic sentences. The second sentence of each pair is to be related to the 
previous one with transition. 

C. On p.353 of the Perri n- Smith Handbo ok of Current English, the authors 
say that "the easiest way to do this (connect one paragraph to the 
preceding one) is to phrase the opening statement of a paragraph so that 
it grows out of what you have just said."' They illustrate this with 

the following five sentences from the first five paragraphs of an 
essay comparing "the mat^monial prospects of girls in women s colleges 
with those of girls in coeducational institutions." 



• • • Yet surely a woman has as much 

--or as little- -natural right to spurn 
matrimony as a man has. 

Nevertheless not many of us today 
care to sing the praises of celibacy. . • 

Today we as a people set more store 
on marriage than ever before in our 
history. 

This growing sense of the value of 
matrimony has boosted the prestige of 
coeducation among us • • • 

By contrast it is suspected that separate 
colleges for women ... by supposedly 
cloistering the girls and reducing their 
contacts with men to social events, cut 
down chances of marriage. 

In defense, the advocates of women's 
colleges have been a bit sniffy and con- 
descending about the "matrimonial 
bureaus" which they say are operated 
on coeducational campuses. 



End of first par. 

Beginning of second par. 
End of second par. 

Beginning of third par. 

End of third par. 

Beginning of fourth par. 
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iit times they have even implied that End o£ fourth par* 

. • • only college girls of relatively feeble 
Intellect ^ill let themselves lapse into 
domesticity. 

The American public has enough Beginning of fifth par* 

common sense to see that most of this 
is an elaborate t^hlstling in the dark. 

—Lynn White, Jr., "Do Women* s Colleges Turn Out Spinsters?"^ Harper's 
Magazine, October 1952, p*44. Reprinted on pp. 354-355 of Perrin-Smith. 



D. Although rather monotonous, the repetition of key words in the 
topic sentences in the following outline of a six-paragraph theme 
reveals how coherence is achieved between paragraphs of a theme. 
fEnloving English 12, p. 169), 



WHY DICKENS WAS DISAPPOINTED IN AMERICA 



I, Dickens came to America with high expectations, but he was disappointed, 

II. In New York he was disappointed in the condition of the Tombs Prison, 

A. The cells were without sufficient light. 

B. The prisoners were not allowed exercise in the open, 

C. A young boy was kept in prison merely as a witness. 

III, Dickens was also disappointed in the streets in New York. 

A, There were pigs in lower Broadway, 

B, Dickens found the ugliness of the streets incongruous Srith 
his high hopes for the American experiment. 

IV. Another disappointment to Dickens was Washington, the nation's capital. 

A. He liked the Capitol building itself. 

B. The back .yard of his hotel was very ugly. 

C. The many open spaces oppressed him* 

V* Still another disappointment to Dickens was America's failure to pay 
royalties on English books. 

A. Payment of royalties seemed to him a matter of elementary 
justice Americans would recognize. 

B. In almost every speech Dickens referred to the injustice of the 
situation. 

C. Horace Greeley was one of the few Americans who defended 
Dickens' views on this matter, 

VI. Though Dickens admired many things about America, he was on the 
whole disappointed; his expectations were too high. 
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The following diagraviii from page 170 points out the connectives used. 
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E. Linguistics & English Grammar , N.A. Gleason, Jr, pp. 450-451 

This author suggests order or emphasis within sentences be used to 
put likes together (like dominos) to effect transition. 

A smooth transition is often obtainable by selecting the proper form 
of a sentence. The following example will Indicate how this works. 

One sentence Is given in three versions, (37), (38), and (39). Each 
of these should be read in context, that Is, between (36) and (40), 
as a continuous sequence of four sentences. 

(36) One person in five shows no alpha rhythm at all- -only small, complex. 
Irregular pulsations from all parts of the brain, with no fixed 
frequency. In one in five also the alpha rhythms go on even when 
the eyes are open, (differences are being discussed) 

(37) We have established a tentative classification of brain types in 
human beings on the basis of such personal differences . 

(38) A tentative classification of brain types in human beings has i 
been established on the basis of such personal differences. 

(39) On the basis of such personal differences we have established a 
tentative classification of brain types in human beings. 

(40) This system indicates differences in ways of thinking, rather than 
the relative success of people’s thinking, as ** intelligence tests’* 
do. 

Sentence (37) is the uninverted form. Sentence (38) is the passive 
(with bv us from we dropped out as it almost certainly would be in this 
context). Sentence (39) has the adverbial phrase moved up to presubject 
position. In isolation all three are quite acceptable and very nearly 
equally good; at least there is no problem of front -heaviness or embed- 
ding in any of them. 

However, as soon as the preceding and following context is read with 
them, sentence (39) becomes evidently superior to the other two. This 
can be only because it makes a better' transition from the sentence before, 
to the sentence after, or at both places. To see how this obtains, it is 
convenient to consider the sentence as having three major components 



o 
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a) we have established or has been established 

b) a tentative classification of brain types In human beings, and 

c) on the basis of such personal differences. 



These are Indicated in the diagrams below by the words established^ 
classification, and dlfferences*"*the key words in each fragment. The 
previous context, though it does no contain the word. Is talking about 
differences. The following context Is concerned with classification. 
Indicating this by the use of a synonym system. We may, then, show the 
structure In which we are Interested by the following diagrams: 



36: differences established classification differences system 

(37) (40) 



36; differences classification established differences system 

Q8L. .(40) 



36: / differences^, 



/differences / 



established 



classlflcatlg^ 

“^tl9) 



(system)' 



^^( 40 ) 



Version (39) has the effect of bringing the sentence element concerned 
with differences next to the context dealing with the same topic, and the 
sentence element dealing with classification next to the context for which 
system Is the keynote. OTHER THINGS BEING EQUAL, PUTTING LIKE TOGETHER 
IN THIS WAY SlIOOTHS THE TRANSITION FROM ONE SENTENCE TO ANOTHER. Sentence 
Inversions of all kinds, therefore, find an important function in English 
prose In easing transitions from sentence to sentence. The more complex 
the writing, the greater Is their imp^irtance. But even in fairly straight** 
forward prose, order within sentences is a major device alongside of 
specific connecting elements (such as "therefore**, "on the other hand**) 
and pronoun anaphora. 
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SECTION B 

THE TRANSITIONAL PARAGRAPH 

The transitional paragraph is a short paragraph of one or two sentences. 

It Is used for major transitions as from one main section of a long paper to 
another. In shorter papers the relation of subject matter is so close that 
the transitional paragraph Is not needed and is usually out of place. But 
In complex organizations, the transitional paragraph helps to re**focus the 
reader's attention on the s^b-thesls and to correlate them to his central Idea. 
The paragraph of transition keeps the meaning clear by Informing the reader of 
the structure of the larger organization. It differs from the developmental 



paragraph in that it is concerned xiith organisation, not development of ideas. 
The following are examples of the transitional paragraph; 

A. **Now, having established Mrs. Lincoln’s general character, as far as 

it is possible to do so, we come to the profoundly curious and in- 
teresting study of her relation with her husband, and this should 
begin with the history of their marriage.” --Gamaliel Bradford, 

”Xhe Wife of Abraham Lincoln,” Wives . Reprinted in John M. Kiersek, 
Macmillan Handbook of English . New York, 1954, pp. 513-514. 

B. (Note especially in the following paragraph of transition the words and 

phrases which Mr. Mellanby uses to keep his time sequence straight.) 
This paragraph is somewhat unusual in its length. This length would 
only be appropriate in an except ionably long, complex paper. 

Before turning to the medical advances of the pre sent century, _let 
us lust briefly recapitulate the changes that have been mentioned 
above . (Topic sentence) We have seen medicine emerge from a period 
of magic and religion to a stage where disease came to be accepted 
as a phenomenon of nature. Following this there came a time when 
the structure of the body was investigated; this led to the further 
stage in which clinical signs and symptoms and anatomical structures 
of diseased organs were correlated. Ultimately , the prejssB,^ 6^3 
arrived, when the experimental method was seriously applied to the 
study of the body, with the result that big strides were made not 
only in knowledge of the actions of many organs, but also of the 
causes of diseases. There were still , however , at the beginning 
of the present century, many diseases which had been distinguished 
as entitles but about which we know little or nothing as to causation 
or treatment, and, although this ig stil l the case* the work of the 
last thirty years has helped to fill in many blanks. (179 words) 

--Edward Mollanby, ^Progress in Medical Science,” from Scientific 
Progress . 1936, pp. 116-117. Reprinted on p.ll3 of The Macmillan 
Handbook of English . 

C. No such startling change In the habits of a people could have taken pi 
place without far-reaching social effects. Let us glance at a few 

of them. 

—Frederick Lewis Allen, The Big Change . 

p. 125 

Reprinted in Porter 6. Perrin and George H* Smith, The Perrin- Smith 
Handbook of Current English . Scott , Foresman & Co . , Chicago , 1962 , 
p. 355/. 

D. Samples of transitional paragraphs in context can be found in sample 
themes which follow. 
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transitional paragraph* The arrows indicate needed transition. “T* and 
are trant^tionai paragraphs stating the sub-theses. 



The following chart indicates the transitional pattern where the 
functions of the transitional paragraph, including the statement of the 
sub-thesis, are combined with the development of the first major support 
idea. ’’I + A** and '*^11 + A” are the paragraphs containing the transition and 
sub-thesis of the transitional paragraph and tfea first support idea. 



Structural Pattern for Complex Essay Using Transitional Paragraphs 

#1 Thesis paragraph - This paragraph includes, of course, the thesis 

statement but at least some indication of the divisions of the thesis 
(sub-theses) to give the reader an idea of the organizational pattern of 
the essay. 

^2 Transitional paragraph - This paragraph states the first sub- thesis. 



Thesis 





Thesis 

i\ 




It should contain a direct reference to the 



thesis statement to make the relationship of 



its support of the thesis idea clear. (It 
may also forecast the development of para- 
graph '^A," ^ich follows it.) 



A. This paragraph states and develops the first major support 
idea of sub-thesis ”1." The first sentence should include 
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transition to "I/‘ 

#4 B. This paragraph states and develops the second major support 

idea of sub-thesis It must make smooth transition from 

paragraph *’A* * Again* as with paragraph ‘’A,*' it must include 
a reference to sub- thesis ”1'^ to keep this relationship clear* 
(This same pattern of transition is repeated in ny additional 
major support paragraphs as ' etc*) 

#5 *11, Transitional paragraph - This paragraph states the second sub-thesis. 

Again it should contain a direct transi- 
tional reference to the thesis statement. 
(Again it also may forecast the development 
of paragraph ’’A,*' which follows it.) 

#6 A. This paragraph states and develops the first major support 

idea of sub-thesis The first sentence should contain 

transition to sub-thesis "^II. ' 

#7 B. This paragraph states and develops the second major support 

idea of sub-thesis ‘*II»'*‘ It must make smooth transition from 
paragraph ='A.” In addition, as with paragraph ”A,’* it must 
include a reference to sub- thesis ”IT’ to keep this relation- 
ship clear. (This same pattern of transition is repeated in 
any additional major support paragraphs as ' etc.) 

) (If there are any additional sub-theses, they should follow the identical 

transitional pattern of sub-thesis ’*11,'^) 

#8 III. Conclusion - In a complex paper of this nature, the paragraph will 

often tie together the sub-theses (the major support 
ideas) and re-state the thesis sentence in view of this 
development of the sub-theses. 

* An alternate for a shorter paper would be to delete I and II (paragraphs 
2 and 5) and replace them with a transitional sentence in IA« and IIA, 
(paragraphs 3 and 6). This sentence would be the first sentence of the 
paragraph and would serve the same transitional functions as the 
transitional paragraph. 



SECTION C 

Model Assignments Emphasizing Coherence,#! 

Write a one-paragraph theme in which you either compare or contrast the 
Eliza Doolittle of Act I and the Eliza of Act 5 in Shaw's Pygmalion. 

Limit the topic to one specific similarity or one specific change. Do not 
make the mistake of trying to include changes in her attitude toward Kenry, 
changes In his appearance, and changes in her self-confidence in one para- 
graph. 

Include a clincher sentence. 

To aid in achieving coherence in this paragraph, use both direct and Indirect 
links and a combination of the followings deductive order, order of increasing 
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Importance, and arrangement to bring out a comparison or contrast, 

A diagram of a abort paragraph written for this asaigfunent might look like 

CllliS 9 




Example 












! 

u 



More convincing example 



Most convincing example 




A diagram of a longer paragraph Involving major and minor supporting points 
would look like this* 



Conclusion stating one point of comparison or contrast 



f 



y. X. 



Major support #1, tells 
one way the T.S. is true, 
with Exs. 






\ Major support #2 covering a more 
j convincing aspect of T. S, 

Is * with examples to prove it 



V, 



Major support #3 stating the F:ist. 
convincing aspect of the Topic Sentence 
with examples to prove 
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BeloF atet three eKanpXes of stvdent paragraphs vritten for a similar 
assignment* However 9 these students were not required to follow order 
importance for their support* and the second and third follow more the 
chronological than the order of climaK* Nevertheless, they could be used 
for a class discussion* Hhat is good about them? Nhat is poorly donei 
How should they be changed to meet the assignment aboves 

Eliza's appearance was more refined after her transfortaatlon. Her 
physical looks changed from dirty to clean. When she was a flower grrl, she 
was messy and ragged; Eliza now is bright and attractive. Her clothes had a 
big chai >c after the transformation. Wliile she was a flower girl, she wore 
a sailor hat, a long black coat, a shaggy brown skirt, and worn boots. The 
transformed Eliza wears beautiful dresses and coats with expensive Jewlery. 
Eliza's speech had the largest change. Instead of using her low cockney 
accent, she now uses high society English. Eliza has attained a very refined 
appearance since her transformation. 

This person seems to have the right idea as far as 
organization Is concerned, but he tries to cover 
too much and consequently doesn't say much about 
anything. Better to discuss only the refinements 
In her speech and furnish some concrete support in 
the form of quotations. The paragraph also needs 
direct Hides between major supports. The word 
choice is not good. 

Eliza's Sensitivity 

Eliza retains her Bensitlvltv of feelings throughout the entire play. 

This Is first expressed when the note taker writes down all that Eliza says. 
Eliza immediately springs up terrified and says, "I aln t done nothing wrong 
by speaking to the gentleman. I'm a respectable girl.’ Even after the note 
taker tells her that everything is all right Eliza, still hysterical, 

••I take my Bible oath I never said a word.” Eliza again shows her sensitivity 
of feelings when she comes to take speech lessons from Higgins . Higgins 
calculates that Eliza has offered him two fifths of his income Higgins would 
make sixty pounds. Rising terrified Eliza sayc, "Sixty pounds. 

Eliza shows her sensitivity after the experiment is completed when 
tells Pickering what a bore the experiment has gotten to be and how gi®® *ie 
is that it is over. Eliza throws Higgins' slippers at him and says, Id 
like to kill you, you selfieh brute. You thank fod its all over, and that now 
you can throw me back again there (in the gutter), do you?" Finally, . 

shows her sensitivity of feelings when she tells Higgins that she can do with- 
out him and Higgins replies, "I know you can. I told you you could. This 
wounds Eliza and she says, "I know you did, you brute. You wanted to get 
rid of me.'* This quot. ton shows that despite other changes, Eliza does 
retain her sensitivity of feelings. 



There is a better attempt at transition here, but the 
teacher should point out the need for less repetitious 
indirect links. The phrase, "sensitivity of feelings," 
is redundant. To comply with the assignment, one could 
use this topic sentence and deal first with how sensitive 
Eliza is at the beginning and then with how sensitive she 
is at the middle and end - using order of importance to 
arrange the support under each. 
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Eliza's dependence on Henry slowly declines as the play progresses, To 
begin wtili, this dependence is shown by her waning n eed for speech lessons. 

At the start, Eliza needs Henry to rid her of her Cockney accent. By the 
close of the play, Eliza's English improves to such an extent that she no 
longer needs Higgin's assistance. Furthermore, as the play develops, Eliza 
eliminates still another area of reli«ence on Henry, her appearance. It 
progresses from the aura of a messy, unkempt flower girl to the stature of a 
tidy, well“groomed lady. Initially Henry must select the proper clothing for 
Eliza; later she has no trouble determining her own proper wardrobe. Moreover., 
Eliza's reliance on Henry for proper social graces decrease.s substantially. 

At firs t. Eliza coimts on Henry to make her feel confident with people, but 
grndiiallv forms her own air of dignity and refinement. At Eliza's first 
social debute she needs Henry tc get her out of an uncomfortable situation; 
in the final scene she is able to make such statements as, **Henry, that is 
not a proper answer to give me.’* Consequently , by the end of the play Eliza 
no longer relies on Henry to the degree that she does at the start. 

The transitional devices are more subtle and varied 
here than in paragraph 2, The students could use the 
same general topic - perhaps change the Topic Sentence 
to something like, *'The Eliza of Act II is far less 
dependent upon Henry than the Eliza of Act I." Al- 
though the organization is basically chronological, 
order of importance could be used for arranging the 
supporting details under each of the two divisions, 
dependency shown in Act 1 and dependency shown in 
Act V. 



Student Assignment #2 

1. Write a 5-6 paragraph theme in which you use as your thesis statement 
an original observation about the character of Teas in Hardy's 

Teas of the D'Urbervilles . 

Introduce the thesis in a short introductory paragraph (Underline the 
thesis in ink). 

Then support this thesis with 3 or 4 middle paragraphs, in which you 
may or may not use major and minor support to develop each topic 
sentence (Underline each topic sentence in pen and ink). 

Restate the thesis in other words in a short concluding paragraph 
(Underline this restatement in ink). 

2. Apply what you have learned about coherence by using direct and 
Indirect links to bridge sentences to sentences within paragraphs 
and to connect paragraphs to paragraphs. Underline these transi- 
tional devices (including those in the topic sentences) neatly in 
red pencil. 

3. To further insure coherence use the order of increasing importance 

in arranging 1) your supporting paragraphs and 2) your support within 
each paragraph. See diagram on succeeding pages. 

4. You may want to try using inductive order in at least one paragraph. 
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5. Follow the St» Louis Park Form Sheet , and write on every other line. 
Surround each page with a 1-inch margin. 

6. This theme is due on nt the beginning of the hour. 



SAMPLE 0UTL1!)E: written by a 12th grader on Lord of the Flies 

THESIS: Through his attitude toward killing, Jack's degeneration from 

civilization to vicious savagery is revealed. 



T. S. #1: To begin with. Jack is hesitant to kill a living creature. 

T* S. #2: When he does kill for the first time, he feels a mirthful 

pleasure in his achievement. 



T« S* #3: Later, Jack reveals an absence of emotion towards killing 

human beings. 

T« S. #4: His most climactic degeneration towards savagery is Jack's 

resolution to use killing as an effective means of settlement. 



R£STATEMEl!lT : As a result, Jack's position towards killing reveals his 

regression from civilization to vile savagery. 



TITLE: Jack's Degeneration to Savagery 






5 ^ Paragraph Theme 



Pax. 



Use a brief lead in and conclude with 
THESIS STATEMENT 



Par> #2 
Inductive 
+ 

Order of climax 






( Example i 



More convincing 
Example 



7 ' 



% 
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Analyzing Our Teas Themes 

lhame A 

Being oppressed by misfortune may result in a guilt compl^^x. Such is the 
case of Tess, in the novel Tess of the D'Urbervilles by Dhomas Hardy. Tess 
becomes burdened with guilt by being the victim of a chain of misfortunes. 

The death of the family horse is the first misfortune that makes Tess feel 
guilty. ’*Tis all my dolngs--all mine," is Tess's reply to her family. "No excuse 
for me — none." She blames herself for the horse being hit, and consequently has 
to take upon herself some new means of supporting the family. "Well I killed the 
horse Mother," she said mournfully, "I suppose X ought to do something." 

Having to turn to Alec D'Urb'^-ville for the support of her family increases 
the burden of Tess's guilt. Alec, being a supposedly wealthy relative of Tess's 
family, is an egotistical playboy who uses Tess's naivete to his own advantage. 
Thus, Tess's excursion results in her being raped. Because "the serpent hisses 
where the sweet birds sing," it is seen that there may be evilness lurking behind 
goodness. The rape heavily plays upon Tess's conscience to such a degree that 
Tess becomes indifferent to life itself. Hardy describes her guilt as "Her 
depression was terrible, and she could have hidden herself in a tomb." 

Tess's guilt reaches it's climax when it stands between herself and a happy 
life with Angel Clare. Tess's realization of her love for Angel only antagonizes 
her when she refutes to him, "I cannot be your wife." Her efforts to reveal her 
affair with Alec, are only in vain, as Angel insists that they wait until after 
the marriage to speak their hearts. This increases Tess's guilt complex although 
she complies with Angel's request. Due to the fact that Angel cannot accept an 
Impure woman, it finally results in Tess's killing Alec to release her guilt for 
once and for all. 

The course of events that compiles Tess's guilt are those of the obligation 
to support her family, her affair with Alec, and finally her struggles with 
Angel's love. Due to Tess's being a victim of circumstance, she is motivated by 
her guilt. 



Analyzing Our Teas Themes 

Theme B 

"Tess of the D'Urbervllles" is a story of a young girl who, through no fault 
of her own, goes through life suffering great hardship. 

As we see Tess in the beginning, she is seventeen and already resigned to a 
hard life. Both Tess's parents were irresponsible. Her father was lazy and drank 
all the family income. Her mother didn't feel responsible for her children and 
often left with her husband for the inn leaving Tess to care for the household. 
After the dlsccvery of their ancestory both parents became expedient. Tess's 
father quit working altogether and sat around thinking of ways to restore the 
family name. Tess's mother made plans to send her to Mrs. D'Urbervllles in 
Trantrldge to "claim kin." 

Another hardship which Tess endured was her seduction by Alec D'Urberville. 

Her father refused to let the parson in the house to baptize the baby because he 
was afraid that the parson would just pry into his affairs. Tess had to baptize 
her own baby and then bury hlnii without the aid and blessing of the church. Two 
and one half years later she decides she can no longer live with the town of 
Marlott and goes away to work on a dairy farm. Here is where she meets and falls 
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In love with Angel Clare. 

As a result of being seduced by Alec, the love she finds with Angel is 
destroyed. After Angel and Tess are married, they confess to each other their 
sins. Tess forgives Angel for his experience thinking she would recieve the same 
reaction. Angel tells Tess that he was in love with an image and that he must go 
away until he can accept the situation. After Angel has left for Brazil, Tess 
cannot bear to live with her family so she goes to work on another dairy farm* 
Here Tess meets Alec once again and finally after much persuasion, agrees to go 
live with him. When Angel returns, Tess kills Alec and rejoins Angel. After 
being together five days, they are caught and Tess is hanged. 

From beginning to end, hardship prevails over Teas' s life. 



Theme C. 



Analyzing Our Tess Themes 



Capital Punishment 



Most people try to learn by their mistakes so they will not repeat them. 

Going one step further, Tess not only learns by her mistakes but makes sure she 
will not forget them. In other words, she frequently shows self-discipline which 
does not allow for quick relief from past transgressions. Tess is determined to 
punish herself severely for her mistakes until she pays for them in full. 

To begin with, she feels she must repay for her carelessness causing the 
death of the family horse. Prince. Her first step is to visit her supposed 
relatives, the well-to-do D'Urbervilles to get help upon the request of her mother. 
She shows her annoyance of the idea when she says» ^^If there is such a lady, 

'twould be enough for us if she were friendly--not to expect her to give us help.'^ 
But even this annoyance is suppressed by her feelings of guilt and her decision 
to go is summed up when she says, ^^Well, as I killed the horse. Mother, I suppose 
I ought to do something/' Furthermore, upon the request of Joan Durbeyfield, 

Tess accepts Mrs. D'brberville's offer to work for her. This is done against her 
will also, since she has contempt for Alec D'Urberville, who adores Tess. However, 
she finally accepts the Job to eventually be able to pay for a new horse. In the 
end, Alec is able to win over Tess in spite of her opposition. Because of her 
naivety due to her mother's selfish wishes of eventual marriage, Tess was led to 
the raping. And because of Alec's feeling of obligation toward her now, a new 
horse is bought for the family. It is clearly shown that due to Teas' feelings 
of guilt she feels she must listen to her mother's wishes and eventually pays 
greatly for her carelessness of Prince. 

So that her family will not be harrassed by neighbors because of her past, 
Tess leaves them to find work. She also sends money home continually from either 
her allowance from Angel or her own wages to support them. In the end, Tess 
consents to live with Alec so he will provide for her family, having no roof over 
their heads at this time. It is obvious that Tess punishes herself to repay her 
family after having caused them disgrace concerning her affair with Alec. 

Tess has great guilt feelings about her affair with Alec and punishes herself 
as far as Angel is concerned. At first she does not consent to marrying Angel* 
Because of her past experience with Alec, she does not consider herself pure 
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enough for marriage « For this reason she feels Angel deserves someone better. 
Although she loves him, she punishes herself by not consenting to marriage. Even 
though she might lose Angel, Teas feels she must relieve her conscience by telling 
him the truth about Alec* Before marriage she tries to tell him many times, but 
Angel always silences her. Afterwards, she thinks to herself, "'It was wicked of 
her to take all without paying. She would pay to the uttermost farthing; she would 
tell there and then." Moreover, Tess punishes herself further by accepting Angel's 
decision to leave her after having revealed this truth. Even upon their departure, 
she does not put up a fuss. Had she done so, Angel might have come back to her. 
This Is shown when Hardy says, "If Tess had been artful, had she made a scene, 
fainted, wept hysterically. In that lonely lane, not withstanding the fury of 
fastidiousness with which he was possessed, he would probably not have withstood 
her. But her mocd of long-suffering made his way easy for him..*" Because she 
has made a mistake about someone she doesn't love, she punishes herself by giving 
up someone she does love greatly. 

Tess' nature to punish herself for a long time after making a mistake is 
frequently shown In Hardy's novel* Because of her parents' Influence and the 
moral values at that time, Tess Is comaltted to great suffering for her few small 
crimes. 



Below are the main ideas brought out In our evaluations of Themes A, B, and C. 

The following criteria (stressed In earlier class sessions and writing assign- 
ments) were used to judge them. 

1. A good thesis statement with the main Ideas in the main clause 

2. Topic sentences which develop the thesis (also having main ideas in main 
clauses) 

3* Direct and indirect transition to guide the reader to see the relationships 
between major and minor Ideas (as well as transition to place events of the 
story referred to In supporting sentences) 

4. Convincing supporting material arranged major and minor order or going 
directly from the topic sentence to specifics 



Tess Theme A 

1* Basic outline not parallel* Thesis key words: Tess, burdened with guilt, 

victim, chain of misfortunes. We expect a pattern to be followed. Each topic 
sentence should state some misfortune of which she is a victim and tell how it 
Increases her burden of guilt. Topic sentence 0=1 sets up this pattern. #2 
mentions an event and says guilt is Increased. But the third sentence makes 
guilt a cause and not a result, destroying the unity of the theme. 

2. The writer doesn't develop his ideas. He talks "about'^ them. No major and 
minor support. 

3* Certainly the act of being raped should be the subject of topic sentence #2 
instead of her having to turn to Alec for support, which was a minor event 
leading to the. rape. 

4. The first sentence Is a poor lead-in to the thesis. It Isn't true as stated 
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and would set the reader against tlie writer rather than draw him along. It 
could be revised to say something like '-misfortunes for which one considers 
himself responsible.*' The xnriter, however, should give a few examples of 
what she means before going into the thesis statement. 

5. Conclusion brings in a new idea. Thesis says she's "burdened by guilt." 
Conclusion says she's motivated by guilt. Which you want to prove here? 

6. Considering what had boen taught previously, we jud * i this theme "below 
average." 



Tess Theme B (Here we dealt primarily with the basic outline and how it could be 

improved with revision.) 

1. Better to put main idea into the main clause of thesis rather than a subordinate 
one. 

Student- suggested revisions: 

A. Tess, the protagonist in Hardy's Tess of the D'Urbervilles . goes through 
her life suffering great hardship, through no fault of her own, 

B. Tess suffers great hardships innocently throughout her life. 

2. Student revisions of topic sentence #1 follow. We decided that the key words 
of the thesis were Tess, suffers hardship, no fault of her own and that each 
topic sentence should name a specific hardship, establish that it was not her 
own fault, and Include transition. 

A. From the moment she is born Tess has to suffer a difficult homelife because 
both her parents are irresponsible. 

B. As a result of her irresponsible parents, Tess must bear the burden of the 
care of their family. 

3. Student revisions of T. S. #2 

A. Later on, Tess was forced to bare the stigma resulting from the rape and 
the birth of her illegitimate child. 

B. Another hai^hip Tess must bear is the guilt complex she acquires as a result 
of her seduction by Alec D'tJrbervllle. 

4. Student revisions of T. S. #3 

A, The ruination of her love for Angel, resulting from her affair with Alec, 
is the greatest hardship Tess must bear. 

B. The greatest suffering, which comes to Tess, is the mental anguish resulting 
from Angel's rejection of her love. 

5. Considering what could be expected of this student on the basis of what had 
been taught previously, we Judged this theme also "below average." 
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Tcss Theme C 

Cg. .1. 



1. This persoR dcvelopi^ her ideas in a convincing manner. T. S. #2, however, 
would be strcigthened with additional support. She did try the inductive 

approach here and gets credit for that. 

2. The ptense, 'self-discipline,*' in the thesis paragraph is a key one, but it 
ne da to be revised so that it expresses the idea the writer wants to convey. 

3. Use of good transition, especially in paragraph two. 

4. Tlrlrd f ^pic sentence should be revised. Last part vague. This paragraph 
needs additional transition. 

5. Last sentence Introduces new ideas not established in the theme. 

6. We Judged this theme '*^better than average 



Sample Comparison-Contrast Theme Using the Transitional Paragraph 

1. Read one novel in translation from the list supplied. 

2. Develop a comparison-contrast theme based on two characters in the novel. 
Compare and contrast a single trait or attitude. You may begin with two 
different attitudes or different degrees of the character traits and show 
how they lead to the same result or begin with the same attitude or trait and 
show how it leads to opposite or different results. 

3. Organize an outline using the third type of organisation. (See the outline 
on methods for comparison-contrast organization.) 

4. Make the transition between paragraphs and the transition from major support 
ideas to the thesis sentence clear. Use transitional paragraphs to introduce 
the major support ideas and to make transition back to the thesis sentence. 



Student Sample 



Beyond Sine the Woods 
Trygve Gulbranssen 



Throughout most of their lives together, Therese and Dag, hero and heroine in 
Beyond Sine the Woods , by Trygve Gulbranssen, developed different attitudes toward 
their home village of Bjorndal and its people. However, theoe attitudes merged in 
to a mutual feeling between them In the latter part of their lives. 

*This early separation of attitudes could be clearly seen in each character. 
Therese developed a genuine concern and love for Bjorndal. In contrast, Dag had 
an Inherited sense of revenge, thus establishing a deep bitterness toward the 
village. 

Because of her characteristic interest, Therese spent most of her time helping 
the people, hoping to generate some of her love. Upon arriving at Bjorndal, she 

o 
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folt the novmess of her world and the tasks that would lie before her, "This was 
a whole new world of men and beasts; not wayfarers and horses which came and went 
such as she had been ( 5 ustomed to, but creatures who would be in her charge 

forever," 

*Transitional paragraph - It makes reference back to the thesis paragraph 
("This early separation of attitudes") and forecasts the development of 
the first sub- thesis in the following two paragraphs. 

Ho longer was her life to be useless, but rather it would have meaning and 
accompllslmient • Bjorndal had given so much to her that she couldn't help but 
give some back. As a result she was never idle, always doing something for her 
family and neighbors with great courage, "Therese began to play a great p8'" i in 
the life of every home in the village. She came when there was illness anii death, 
bringing clothes and food ,,,and a feeling of security," No one knew how she 
could do so much, but because of it she became respected and loved. Differing 
from Dag, she had little time for self-interest, only time for concern for others, 
"Therese ruled with ever increasing majesty and greatness of hear," Thus an 
attitude of love stemmed from Therese, 

In contrast, Dag's bitter attitude and revenge lead him to a life centered on 
money rather than on people. Because of his good fortunes with Bjorndal, his 
clever investments, and Therese 's inheritance, Dag became very wealthy. His 
responsibilities to the people of Bjorndal soon bowed to this dominating wealth. 
"That contentious spirit, which was Dag's inheritance, could not be stemmed in 
one man's lifetime; he gradually cams to realize the power that governs the 
world. The hard way of money became the outlet his spirit sought," Money claims 
much of its owner, and Dag became its victim. The resulting spiteful attitude 
was exemplified in his harsh dealings with people. "He never failed to extort 
the uttermost that was due to him, no matter how badly his debtor was placed." 
Seldom was any kindness shewn by him toward the people of Bjorndal. His words 
were few and abrupt, and his face gradually took on a "stamp" of mistrust. In 
Dag's eyes he owned the people, thus establishing his lust for power. Further 
evidence of his concentration on wealth and the degeneration of any good attitude 
is seen in his ceased visits to the woods. As his journeys to town for business 
deals increased, he no longer found time to go to the woods. The woods had been 
the source of his outstanding character in his early life, and now it was cut off. 
His defiant attitude was sharpened. During the period of the separation of 
attitudes between Dag and Therese, his first thoughts were for money whereas hers 
were for him and others. 

*As they grew older, this difference in attitude no longer existed , Therese 
continued to love the people and show them their due kindness. Similarly, Dag 
attained this attitude after realizing his mistakes. 

Revealing her true attitude toward the people, Therese continued to love them. 
Even after the death of her third child, she did not cease to help the people. 
When she fell and no longer could move about, she still was a great influence. 
"People had come to her for advice and help in their trials, and her valiant 
spirit had dominated her own sufferings and the sorrows of the village," All 
people, old and young, had benefited from her love and concern. Her death left 
a real need in Bjorndal. "Afterward, both in the village and about the manor, it 
was deathly still. Men walked quietly, almost shyly", 

^Transitional paragraph - It makes reference back to the thesis paragraph 
("this difference in attitude") and to the preceding paragraph ("Similarly, 
Dag attained"). It also forecasts the development of the second sub-thesis 
in the following two paragraphs. 



By fcallBing his mistakes and submitting himself to that «hlch he knew was 
right, Dag came to show similar affection# The first glimpse of a change appeared 
after Therese’s death. “He grieved that he could not grle\;e as he should over such 
a one as she had beeni and as he mused upon this, this much of a miracle took 
place. He began to perceive his own sickness." This shame hung over him like a 
debt which he couldn’t pay. It caused, though, a beginning in change of attitude. 
Gradually he dealt more kindly with people and even let them stay at his house. 
Heople noticed that he took fewer journeys to town, thus decreasing his concen- 
tration on money. Consequently, Dag had more time to go into the woods. The 
smell and sound of the woods reminded him of his youth and caused him to search 
for something within himself that he had lost. "It was this - the human being 
in him which was gone. Perhaps these memories of the woods helped a little and 
caused the dried up roots of him to sprout.. .After the first walk in the woods, 

Old Dag's face had already another look, less slanting, less crooked than in these 
last years." Further evidence of the breakdown of his bitter attitude is revealed 
during the Christmas with Adelaide. As she played the spinet, memories of Xhcrese 
and his past life returned to Dag. He then gave Iheresc's brooch to Adelaide, 
a definite act of kindness. Finally, Dag's toughest struggle revealed his 
attitude of love. Colonel von Gall had asked, on behalf of all Borgland, for help 
in their debt. Among his possessions, Dag owned this village also. He struggled 
between making them pay or turning over the papers. "Ambition which had grown 
unmarked. ..was at its climax now. His power knew no bounds ...Defiance seemed to 
have been en[ adered in him." Despite bis desire for revenge, the reflections 
of money and power became overshadowed by the Illumination of his family and God. 
"Dag's face smoothed out, and something like a sad gentleness crept over his 
hard features." At last, Dag submitted and with love let von Gall go. 

Thus Dag came to love the people of Bjorndal as Therese had although the two 
of them had maintained different attitudes in their early lives. 



